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- BETTER QUALITY 
-- GREATER PROTECTION 
--+ HIGHER PROFITS 


e BUFFALO VACUUM MIXERS re- 
move all air pockets and air parti- 
cles from the meat. This means a 
smoother, more condensed emulsion 





of finer quality and color. 


e@ @ Because of this vacuum process, 
too, bacterial growth is eliminated 
and keeping qualities are improved. 
Yield is improved. 


eee Compactness of emulsion in 
BUFFALO VACUUM MIXERS al- 
lows up to 20% more meat to be 
stuffed into casings. And smoke- 
house shrinkage is greatly reduced. 


John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 
50 Broadway 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Get all the facts on operating advan- 
tages and construction features. Write 
today! 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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UALITY CURING 
IS EASIER, SURER 


IT! 
cLash FUSING apa 


Quality processing is again the reliable way 
to build profitable sales volume. And Griffith's 
PRAGUE POWDER is reliable for quality curing. 
Flash Fusing does it! Leaders in the industry can 
tell you that from experience. 
Precisely balanced by 
scientific controls, ever uni- 
form—PRAGUE POWDER 
is worthy of a trial. The 
sooner, the better for you. 


Write today. 


Special Notice! 
Griffith's G-4 Antioxidant 


conforms to Army specifi- 
cations governing lard. 


The 
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IT’S NOT SENSATIONAL 


Silent Cutter 


Grinder 





Stuffer 





’ Crackling Press Cooker Shredder 

















o those who have worked through long periods 





of time to perfect a technique or method, the result does not seem sensa- 


tional, though first beholders may be struck with awe. 


New users often remark upon the performance, capacity and economy 
of operation of ‘‘Boss'’ equipment. To us it is not sensational, for in our 
minds eye we see three generations of honest devotion to the problems 
and processes of the meat packing industry. Since 1886 we have served 


Grate Dehairer 
this industry exclusively. 





Our present machines and items of meat processing equipment, number- 

ing more than seven hundred, do incorporate many exclusive, patented 

features for the better, faster, more economical handling of the work : 

for which they were designed. And there is nothing sensational about it. icy 
It is the natural and logical result of our years of effort toward that end. | [ Xt 


We solicit your inquiry. 
- vy 
Rest Ruy Toss “Baby Boss'’ Dehairer 





BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY j 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO Pa pn 
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WEAR-EVER SMOKE STICKS: Won't break or splinter. 


Only a small section contacts your product. Available in 


any lengths. 


WEAR-EVER TUBS: Welded. reinforced handles .. . 
won't pull out. Bead welded shut . . . no crevices to catch 


food. Strong reinforcing ring at bottom also welded on. 


WEAR-EVER PAILS: Light to lift but strong enough to 


last for years. Seamless, can’t rust. 








D—_ 








SAUSAGE 
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TRADE MARK 





MANUFACTURING 
EQUIPMENT 
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SPECIAL PLATES for SPECIAL PURPOSES 


All plates available in choice of two grades — “SUPERIOR” and “TRIUMPH” Diameters: 294" 





No. 1 SPECIAL No. 2 SPECIAL No. 3 SPECIAL 





SQUARE HOLES No. 6 22" HOLE REVERSIBLE No. 6 C-D 1/16” HOLE 8800 





No. 6 1” 


Complete stock on hand of all sizes of Solid Knives, C-D Superior, C-D Cut-More, X. L. and B & K Knives 


NE 


This is 
perior 
sha 

the 
nor si 
adjust 
curely 
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uartanteed by “THE OLD 


The fact that twice as many C-D Knives and 
Plates are now in use than any other make is 
proof-positive of the superiority of C-D Products. 
Made of special wear-resisting alloys, C-D Su- 
perior Plates and Knives wear longer, cut better, 
require less attention and actually cost less to use! 
There are styles, types and sizes to fit every pur- 
pose and every grinder. Leading packers through- 
out the country are getting exceptional results at 
lower cost with the famous line of C-D E-quip- 
ment... and so can you! 











TIMER” 





ES 





NEW! IMPROVED C-D CUT-MORE 
KNIFE 





This is the most economical knife for large grinders. Su- 
perior to any other make on the market. They are self- 
sharpening, always maintaining a razor-sharp edge until 
the *4" cutting edge is worn down. They will neither heat 
nor smear the meat. They need no mechanic to change or 
adjust the blades. A small set-screw holds the blades se- 


curely in the holder. 





C-D SAUSAGE 
LINKING 


Increases the s 
of linked Sausa 


guide makes it possible for operator to swing links with a 


peed of hand linking, improves appearance 
ge and slashes linking costs. High measuring 
momum of effort. Links are uniform and cleanly divided. 
Easily adjustable to accommodate various lengths. 2-to-6, 
«-o-8 and 2-to-13 inch guides in stock. Other sizes made 
lo special order. 
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Refore you buy eee 
CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


\ . : ? , Js 
C-D Superior Plates are made of a special wear-resisting alloy 
guaranteed to outlast any two plates of other make. 


\ _ ‘ . , 
They are available in all styles . . . angle hole, straight hole 
and tapered hole. Two plates for the price of one . . . theyre reversible! 


Equipped with patented spring lock bushing thus making 
loose bushings an impossibility. 


\ o7 , a 

The improved Triumph Plates have proved themselves the 
most economical plates in existence . cutting several million 
pounds of meat before sharpening is required. 






Write for your copy of “Sausage Grinding Pointers” 
— must reading for every sausage manufacturer! 


th 


SPECIALTY 


Manvfacturer’s Sales Company 


| TRADE MARK 


2021 GRACE ST. ° CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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A Storage Type Lixate Rock Salt Dissolver Suitable for a Meat Packing Plant 


How the Storage Type Lixator Works: 
Rock salt is emptied from railroad car into 
Lixator. Water feeds automatically to dis- 
solve salt. 100% saturated brine flowing 


SALT STORAGE HATCHES 


PARTIAL SECTIONAL ELEVATION 


One Storage Type Lixator 


Cuts 25% from Cost 


of Salt Handling and Brine Making 
at William Davies Company, Inc. 


Taree basic advantages result for William Davies Company, 
Inc., Chicago meat packers, from a single 1000-gallon-an- 
hour Storage Type Lixator for making brine. 


1. It cuts salt handling cost 25%. 
2. It eliminates the use of sponge filters. 
3. It automatically provides 100% saturated, crystal-clear, 


self-filtered brine that meets every purity requirement of 

the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Sterling Rock Salt is loaded directly into the Lixator 
from a box car on a rail siding. Automatically made Lixate 
brine is then pumped through piping to pickle tanks, as 
needed. Measuring, handling and stirring salt are dispensed 
with entirely. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. NP-10, Scranton, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


I would like complete information about the Storage 
Type Lixator. 


Name__ 
 —— 


Street__ 





eee ee 
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downward is completely filtered, then 
pumped or gravity-fed, anywhere in your 
plant. As brine is drawn off, new brine is 
automatically made. 


BOX CAR 


STERLING 


STORAGE LIXATOR TANK ROCK SALT 


THE CORRECT 


SALT DISSOLVES RATE OF FLOW 


HERE 
THE CORRECT 


r DEPTH OF BED 


BRINE FILTERS 


HERE THE CORRECT 


“aye J) SIZE OF SALT 


SATURATED FILTERED 
LIXATE BRINE 














With long experience cooperating with the meat packing 
industry, International engineers are thoroughly familiar 
with the uses of salt and salt brine in pickle formulas, for 
spray decks and unit coolers, and for washing and brine 
curing hides and skins. 

Free consultation is gladly offered on the efficient handling 
of salt as brine in standard Lixators, as well as counsel in de- 
signing and building Storage Type Lixators to match any 
brine requirement. The attached coupon will receive prompt 
attention. 


TELIXATE Beet 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


for making brine 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Keep it Clean!” 


— with U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 


@ SANITATION PAYS DIVIDENDS in the packinghouse. That is why 
leading packers famous for the quality cad purity of their products 
swear by Stainless—many use it 100% in all equipment that touches 
meat. 









@ STAINLESS STEEL is easily kept scrupulously clean. It is immune 
to the attack of meat acids. It is rust-proof and will not corrode. It 
has unusual strength and toughness. 





@ WHEREVER APPLIED, in table tops and meat hooks, tubs and mixers, 
in grinders, slicers and mold pans, Stainless Steel is unsurpassed for 
the protection it affords against contamination. Its smooth, dense, 
hard surface harbors neither germs nor bacteria—can be kept im- 
maculate, free from all extraneous materials with a minimum of 
labor and expense. And because it stands up so much better under 
rough treatment, Stainless Steel, in the long run, is by far the 
cheapest material to use. 


@ FOR ALMOST 20 YEARS we have been supplying U-S-S Stainless 
Steel to the makers of packing plant equipment. In composition, 
finish and fabricating qualities this service-tested, perfected Stainless 
is so uniform that it allows the widest latitude in design and permits 
the employment of the most advanced fabricating techniques. The 
result—equipment that delivers the utmost in performance. So make 
it a point to specify “U -S-S Stainless Steel” on your next equipment 
order. It adds nothing to the cost—it can add many years of greater 
satisfaction. 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 





UNITED STATES STEEL AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago & New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh & Chicago * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh ° TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, Warehouse Distributors — Coast to coast: UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, New York 
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Feints re to Pofits |! 





What part does accurate weight play in 
your profit picture? Are you sure of exact pound- 
age? Or are you taking a chance . . . letting profits 
slip away through human errors or inefficient use of 
weighing instruments? 

Easy-to-handle . . . easy-to-read Fairbanks-Morse 
Scales, properly placed in your processing lines, can 
help you get the most from your operating dollar. 
Designed for easy operation . . . for lifetime accu- 
racy, Fairbanks-Morse Scales point the way to profit 


/ when it comes to scales... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





in every department . . . receiving and shipping; 
manufacturing rooms, sausage and packaging de- 
partments. They eliminate the need for mental cal- 
culations . . . speed and simplify weighing operations. 
Overhead track and platform scales, portable 
platform scales, built-in scales, bench scales, dials 
and beams, over-and-under scales, there’s a Fair- 
banks-Morse to fit every packing house need. Why 
not have Fairbanks-Morse show you how Fairbanks- 
Morse Scales can help you on the path to profits. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS + SCALES 





A name worth remembering 
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MOTORS + GENERATORS + PUMPS » RAILROAD MOTOR CARS 


and STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 
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Fearn offers a complete line 
of quality materials for 
improving the saleability 
of sausage and specialties 


FLAVOR BUILDERS 


SEASONING MATERIALS 


SPECIAL BINDERS 
> 


REGULAR AND COMPLETE CURES 
FOR CURED MEATS AND SAUSAGE 


SPECIAL INGREDIENTS FOR 
EVERY MANUFACTURING AND 
PROCESSING NEED 
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FEARN DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


provides a vital service for the Meat Industry 


Whether your product problems concern themselves 
with development of new products, adding an extra 
flavor lift to present items, converting wartime canning 
lines to peacetime profits, or getting increased produc- 
tion from your present plant, Fearn can help you. 


We maintain complete iaboratory and test kitchen 
facilities, under skilled technicians and home eco- 
nomics experts, that are available for work on your 
problems. We would welcome your inquiries, and the 
opportunity of serving you. 


earn’s 


pilin : 
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appetizing appearance and fine flavor 










are essential for sausage, loaves and specialty profits 


Cured meats, canned meats, sausage and specialty products must each have their own distinctive 
quality and flavor appeal. For this purpose Fearn makes a complete line of fine food specialties 
for the meat industry. There are Fearn products for enriching flavor, for enhancing appearance, for 
better spicing, for finer texture, for increased yields and finer quality. You can use any Fearn prod- 
uct with assurance of finer-than-ordinary results, plus dollars-and-cents advantages that will 


more than pay the slight cost of the Fearn materials you use. Get the details. 


| eo EE ae . 


aboratories, inc. 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOTS 
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* This ceiling-installed GEBHARDT maintains a 42° temperature and a 90% relative humidity in this sausage 





GEBHARDTS are fabricated of 
high-lustre Stainless Steel to 
insure complete sanitation, 


cleanliness and purity. 
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_ | ADVANCED 





Coler, 





Keep that “fresh look” on sausage 
with GEEBHARDTS 


GEBHARDT Cold Air Circulators installed in sausage chill boxes, 
holding coolers and packing coolers produce the proper tempera- 
ture, correct relative humidity and a constant free circulation of air 
that removes bacteria and mold spores. GEBHARDTS keep your 
sausage free from that “dried out’ look so harmful to sales. Write 
for illustrated catalog of the GEBHARDT story today! 








ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1802 West North Ave. © Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


—— 
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if it’s anything in piping... 
CRANE has everything you need 





Take This Boiler Feed and Condensate System, for 
example. Notice how the broad Crane line meets 
every piping requirement. Regardless of fluids 
to be handled, you'll find—in One Catalog—the 

























(wR PS 
SZ 
5 2 ct 


world’s most complete selection of valves, fit- ZL 
tings, accessories, fabricated piping and pipe. i et aR 
One Order to your local Crane Branch or Whole- a% Seta 
saler covers everything you need in brass, iron, — ars 


steel, and corrosion-resistant materials. 


Use this One Source of Supply to simplify all 
piping procedures, from design to erection to 
maintenance. One Responsibility for all piping 
equipment delivered to the job helps assure bet- 
ter installation, avoids needless delays. High 
Quality in each item from Crane assures high 
eficiency and dependability in every part of 
piping systems. 





Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


Boiler Feed and 
Condensate Piping 


































IN STEEL VALVES, Crane offers a complete 
line... gates, globes, angles, checks... 
in all patterns and sizes... in pres- 
sure classes from 150 to 2500 pounds. 
Shown here, Crane No. 76XR gate 


Alloy trim, for steam services at 
600 pounds up to 850 deg. F. 
maximum. See your Crane 
Catalog. 




















itl st ai 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE + PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 









FOR EVERY P/P/NG SYSTEM 
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THE GREATEST SINGLE CONTRIBUTIO\(( 





NOW... made even better! 


\GREATER STRETCH yEASIER SLICING \NO PRE-HEATING 

















e Constant research and quality control has always been a keystone of Milprint meat packaging * 
Today—a new and finer Mil-O-Seal is finding its way into the leading packing houses across the 
nation... a Mil-O-Seal that not only stops slime, mould, discoloration and overnight cooler shrink- 
age—but now has a new toughness . . . extra stretch . . . a “‘slick-as-butter” slicing ease . . . anda 
Mil-O-Seal that ELIMINATES pre-heating and post-heating! * New Mil-O-Seal is a hard-working 
package that makes meat easier to stuff—better to look at . . . more economical to produce—and 


vastly easier to sell! © Write for full details on New Mil-O-Seal today. 


of 


Citation from an impartial board 
of meat industry executives awarding 
Mil-O-Seal 1st prize in annual 


by “Meat Magazine.” ithe 


SALES OFFICES UN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








PACKAGING CONVERTERS + PRINTERS + LITHOGRAPHER! 


MILWAUKEE, PHILADELPHIA, LOS ANGELES, CHRISTIANA, PA 


plants at | coy FRANCISCO, TUCSON, VANCOUVER, WESHINGTON, STOUGHTON, WIS 


general offices: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN MILLS AT DE PERE, WISCONSIN 








MIL-O-SEAL 


ee ee ee 





IN A DECADE 











__We'll help you sell her 


the rest of the time! 


Hard-hitting advertising—sound sales promotion—attractive pack- 

aging—combineto help you win that initial sale. But they go for naught 

S in building repeat sales unless your product has ‘what it takes” in 

PEAT SALES taste, appearance and aroma to bring Mrs. Consumer back the rest 
of the time. 

That’s where Stange, 45-year pioneer in fine seasonings, is helping 

food processors across the nation reach new highs in repeat sales. 

In individual natural spice flavors or formula-blends, Stange C.O.S. 

Fear MINES Seasonings give you positive quality control thru uniform strength 

& 0. S. and instant solubility. Write today—let Stange’s Scientists in Seasoning 

help you insure those important repeat sales. 


Cy? WM. J. STANGE COMPANY, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS. Dept.NP | 
Brand 


Peacock 
FIED FOOD COLORS 


Siang 
Stange’ 
oe “S 


TO RE 


CERT 


° »: CREAM OF SPICE 


CASOMNGS 


“SILENT PARTNERS IN FAMOUS FOODS” 


ANTIOXIDANT 
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Peaks ot quality... 











Ta closure is the smallest yet most important part 4 
of the glass package. For on its effectiveness in ‘ 
roleohdlel lite MRO MMel-Jol-ulelolol(-Meligile lim told *1eelel Mm Zelatl a 
seal depends your success, your future ... your peace f 
of mind. It must deliver your products to the consumer 
with all their delicate flavors intact. It must be easy to 
remove and provide an easy and effective reseal. ‘ 
The Anchorvac N Cap is just such a closure ...a 
closure you can depend upon to deliver your prod- 
ucts in perfect condition to the ultimate consumer. 
7 DS 
y/ \\ 
/ \ \W — 
—_ / 
Ht 
4 7 I \ \ 
y \ i a 
y | A 
be ey SUGAR LOAF MOUNTAIN, a 
Pr p landmark standing guard over 
. Rio's glamorous harbor, is one of 
a nature's own symbols of quality. 
ae \ . 
ain | F 
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Interior of “cold blast” room. Note 
double decked apron conveyor, with 
meat in transit. Drive speed can § | | | NIIORO cg cl 
be varied from 4% to 5 feet per 
minute. Conveyors have capacity of 


5,000 lbs. per hour. 


a’ 








Fast Freezing of Pork 
aided by WV 
LINK-BELT CONVEYORS 


A few minutes ride on Link-Belt apron convey- 
ors, through the “cold blast” room, and fresh-cut 
pork pieces emerge thoroughly frozen, ready for 
processing as sausage or canning. Tobin Packing 
Company, of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, find this installa- ‘ 
tion reduces materially the time and amount of 


, ‘ sank 
handling required for deep chilling the meat. 
Shrinkage in freezing and later processing is 
also minimized. ‘ 

Link-Belt engineers, in cooperation with the J 


packing company’s staff, developed this con- 
veyor installation especially to operate smoothly 
in the extreme cold of the freezing room. Their 
experience is available to aid you in meeting 
any unusual or difficult handling situations, to 





Feed end of conveyors showing meat save time or money, or improve results. 
about to enter freezing chamber. 
a LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 11,22 





Link-Belt products include Overhead Pusher Conveyors . . . Chains 


& Sprockets of all types . . . Boning and Hog Cutting Conveyors, 
as well as Conveyors, and Elevators of the Apron, Belt, Bucket, Chain, 
Flight, Bulk-Flo, Interno, Oscillating, Trolley and Screw types for Qed: 
handling edible and inedible products . . . Coal and Ashes Handling 


Equipment . . . Vibrating, Liquid, Revolving, Sewage and Water- 
Intake Screens . . . Car Spotters—Portable and Stationary types 


- « « Portable Car Icers . . . Ice Crushers and Slingers . . . Spray Noz- 
zles . . . Babbitted, Ball and Roller Bearings . . . Speed Reducers @) N V F 
and Increasers . . . Gearmotors . . . Electrofluid Drives . . . P.I.V. ¢ 
yw —, ae nee ... Silent = Drives . . . Roller 
ain Drives... Hangers... eS itches . . . Coupli A 
a... Ben Siders wo ' ey PREPARATION EQUIPMENT POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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Into every corner of the U. S. 








‘| STAINLESS STEEL TOP TABLES 


t. 

} he “H Pres-Teege”’ 

| from tne ouse oj lres-Leege 

. 

, , 

r Working Utility Tables . . . Trimming Tables Teege’”’ for all their packinghouse equip- 

g ... Sausage Stuffing Tables...Linking Tables... | ment and supplies and sausage making 

0 Moving Top Tables for Beef and Hog Cutting ingredients. For the very best in Packing- 
and Boning . . . any and all sizes including house Supplies . . . where the selection is 
special sizes and types of tables builttoindi- greatest .. . where every effort is made 
vidual specifications are now being supplied _to furnish just the right item to satisfy the 


by the “House of Pres-Teege.” 
Packers and sausage manufac- x 
turers throughout the country have 
learned by actual experience 
to come to the “House of Pres- 


Pres most rigid requirements .. . 

%,. where deliveries are prompt. . . 
come to the ‘‘House of 
Pres-Teege.” Write today for 
catalog No. 547. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 1717-19 McGEE STREET, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., INC. 
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calibre is a unique organization which can help 
YOUR BRAND NAMES BECOME “Buywords” 


NEVERFAIL 
Sre-Seasoning 


3-DAY HAM CURE 


NEVERFAIL wins brand preference for ham packers 
because it develops a full-bodied, genuine, old-fash- 
ioned ham flavor . . . and then adds a spicy, aromatic 
goodness all its own. 

NEVERFAIL is a combined curing and seasoning 
compound. A special blend of the choicest spices is 
incorporated with the curing salts. The seasoning there- 
fore goes in with the cure .. . permeates every morsel 
and fibre of the meat. . . creates a really distinctive, 
taste-tempting flavor. At the same time, the NEVER- 
FAIL 3-Day Ham Cure produces an even, appetizing 
pink color, and a firm meat texture which is tender 
and juicy but never soggy. 


PRODUCTION ECONOMIES TOO! 


NEVERFAIL-cured hams command top-of-the-market 
prices .. . yet actually cost Jess to produce. The shorter 
time in cure enables you to market your product faster 
and more economically. Furthermore, using this ready- 
mixed compound saves mixing your 
own preparation .. . eliminates one 
whole operation with its uncertainty 
and high labor cost. Write for complete 
information . . . and ask about using 
NEVERFAIL in your chopper and as a 
rubbing compound for curing and Pre- 
Seasoning bacon, sausage meat and meat 
loaves. 
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MAYER’S 
Special 
SEASONINGS 


The time and labor they save provide reason enough 
to use Mayer’s ready-mixed Special Seasonings. But 
what’s even more important, these prepared season- 
ings give your meat specialties a consistently uniform 
flavor. And that flavor can be keyed exactly to the 
preference of your customers, wherever and whoever 
they are. Count on Mayer’s experience and ‘““know- 
how” to duplicate exactly your own seasoning formula 
... or to help you develop sales-making formulas for 
new products. 


Mayer’s Special Seasonings are made from the world’s 
choicest natural spices, expertly sorted, ground, refined 
and blended. Every step in the process is laboratory 
controlled and pre-tested in our own sausage kitchen 
and curing cellar. Inquire about Mayer’s Special Sea- 
sonings for the following and many other products. 


Frankfurters Cotta Salami Pepperoni 
Bologna Chicken Loof Rovladen 
Braunschweiger Scrapple Polish Sausage 
Liver Sausage Head Cheese Blood Sausage 
Goose Liver Sausage Lyone Cervelat 
Summer Mettwurst Pork Sausage Landjager 
Thuringer Chili Con Carne Meat Loaves 


Salami Mortadella Etc. Ete. 


We also produce a complete line of seasonings made with 
essential oils in salt or sugar base. 















O Eye Appeal 

© Quality Construction 
© Long Life 

O Economical Operation 
O Stops Spoilage 


@) Increases Profits 


O Adds New Customers 






BATAVIA 
BODIES 


ARE 


BETTER , 
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BATAVIA BODIES 


Wit the Gulls Eye on Every Count! 


BATAVIA refrigerated delivery assures finest quality, 


maximum sales, no spoilage returns, increased profits. 





No matter how long the route, no matter how hot the 
day, a BATAVIA refrigerated body delivers your meat at 
cooling room temperatures and maintains quality. This 


means more sales, more outlets, more profits. 


That's why a BATAVIA refrigerated body starts paying 
off right from the first day. Ask us to prove it. 


BATAVIA BODY COMPANY 


BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 





Custom-built Refrigerated Bodies 





The 
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i } Cece the leas performance facts 


I 
| 


about this amazing enamel... then write 
us for complete details of our no-risk trial 
offer. (1) One coat of Damp-Tex covers. 
(2) Forces out moisture and dries overnight 
into porcelain-like waterproof film despite 
presence of moisture. (3) Sticks to wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete, plaster and 
masonry. (4) Kills Rust, Rot, Dinge, Bacteria 
and Fungus”. (5) One gallon covers approx- 
imately 350 sq. ft. of porous surface, 450 sq. 
ft. of non-porous surface. (6) Will not check, 
peel, sag, soften or fade. No flavor-tainting 
odor. (7) Dries free of brush marks, may 
also be sprayed. Comes in colors and white. 


gt! *With Pre-Treatment. 
e 

FR On the recommendation of the 4000 plants 
that use Damp-Tex, send for free descriptive folder K, 
also details of our offer to ship you a trial order 
of Damp-Tex absolutely at our risk. 


} 


‘| 





ees 


Damp-Tex is unaffected Ale, 
by lactic and other — 
common food acids. 


Bite: MFG. CO. crarior at rHeresa ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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STEAM TEST 
Damp-Tex is unaffected by live 
steam common to many plants. 





WASHING TEST 
Constant moisture and re- 
peated washings will not soften 
or in any way harm Damp-Tex. 

















FUNGUS TEST 
Pre-Treated Damp-Tex will 
resist fungus, mold or mildew 
on the surface to be painted. 





MOISTURE TEST 
Water soaked bricks painted 
with Damp-Tex and dried in 
the sun prove the film will not 

blister or break 


¢ 
i 
= 
, 





CAUSTIC SOLUTION TEST 


Two to three percent caustic 
washing salutions are not in- 
jvrious to Damp-Tex Enamel. 
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THE Perfect BINDER 


FOR BOLOGNA ¢ FRANKFURTERS 
SPECIALTY LOAVES 








binder 
om at D4 


















- high quality. 
x fectly wit any f 























COMPARE THE COST — Compare the Results. You will like 
Special X soy binder once you see what it does for you. 
Special X blends both the fat and the lean particles, holds 
them together in a compatible mixture to improve the tex- 
ture and appearance. 








Cost is reduced because Special X is economical. You save 
too with less shrinkage and longer keeping quality. 


Write for FRE E Samples 


Try a test batch with Special X or Meatone Grits at no cost. 
Simply drop us a card for FREE samples. 


SPENCER KELLOGG and SONS, Inc. 
DECATUR 80, ILL. : 
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Pin-t1TE Reinforced Shroud Cloths and Form-Best Stockinettes are way 
out front in the packing house popularity parade. And it’s easy to see why! 






Beef carcasses shrouded with Pin-Tite lead the parade out of your coolers to 
the consumer . . . a profit parade for you. 


Pin-Tite Reinforced Shroud Cloths form beef better . . . help it bleach out whiter 
with that eye-appealing bloom that means sales appeal. 


Remember, Pin-Tite—genuine Pin-Tite with the bold red stripe—is stronger! 
You can pin it tighter without tearing. 


Pin-Tite and Form-Best are manufactured, inspected and sold by the same com- 
pany—your assurance of top-quality uniform products at lowest possible price. 


Ze 


\\ 






AY 





SS 


eiiteciilld Chillin 
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Hams smoked and cured in Form-Best Stockinettes lead the parade to the 
consumer . . . lead your profit parade. 


Form-Best Stockinettes are more elastic. Your hams shape up better and plumper 
when they wear Form-Best. 


Form-Best Stockinettes are non-absorbent . . . minimize shrinkage to bring 
you a larger profit on your hams. 


Form-Best Stockinettes are stronger . . . can actually be applied in half the time 
to speed operations, cut costs. 


Join the parade of progressive packers! Standardize on Pin-Tite and Form-Best. 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE YOUR ORDER TODAY! 








CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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BOX LINERS for 
Pork and Beef Trimmings 
Fresh and Frozen 
Sausage 
Link and Bulk 
Between-layer Sheets 
Hearts, Tongues, Livers, Spare 
Ribs, Neck Bones 
2 - 28% Export Lard 
600# - Export DS Meats 
600% - Export SP Meats 


SMOKED MEAT 
WRAPPERS 


Hams 
Bacon 


FREEZER 


Green Hams 
Bellies 
Boneless Beef and Pork 


SLICED BACON WRAPS 


Layer Pack 
Complete Wrapper 
Mullinix Package 
Conveyor Sheets 





POULTRY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PARCHMENT - WAXED - LAMINATED 
GREASEPROOF - SPECIAL TREATED 
PLAIN AND PRINTED 


LARD 


Carton Liners 
Export Box Liners 
Circles and Tub Liners 


Box and Barrel Liners 
Individual Wrappers 
Head Wrappers 
Giblet Wrappers 


Tamale Wrappers 
Liners for Meat Tins 
Liners for Cooked Ham Retainers | 


Wrappers for Cooked Hams, 
Fores, Hinds, Primal Beef Cuts 


Covers for Slack Barrels 





Katlamayoo Vegelatle Parchment Company 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN ° 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


HARVEY PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


KVP COMPANY OF TEXAS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
IN CANADA 


KVP COMPANY LIMITED 
ESPANOLA, ONTARIO 
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DEVON, PENNA. 


APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


* MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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FOOT PRESS 





Over 100 sizes... 
in 10 different shapes 


Adelmann offers the most complete line available. Over 100 sizes, in ten 
different shapes. All in Cast Aluminum—some in Stainless Steel. Ask for 


booklet “The Modern Method,” listing all and containing valuable ham 
boiling hints. 


Adelmann Ham Boilers have unusual and exclusive features, with demon- 
strated practical advantages. Elliptical springs, self-sealing and non-tilting 
cover, simplicity of operation, easy cleaning, and long life—all contribute 
their part toward successful results. Hams are firmly moulded, have full 


flavor, and appetizing appearance. Hams produced in Adelmann Ham 
Boilers really SELL! 


HAM BOILER co#ro2x10 


Office and Factory, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





ADELMANN —“‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 
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Sales Offices in Chicago, New York, Cincinnati, 


Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Antonio, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle. 


PACKAGE MANUFACTURER - PRINTER - LAMINATOR - CONVERTER... 
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The Moldart Method of packaging is accom- 











plished with 2 simple machines... the Moldart 
Wrapper which moistens, cuts and glues 
printed Cellophane roll stock in uniform sizes, 
and the Moldart Twister which gives a pat- 
ented, positive closure in one 3-second opera- 
tion. The result is a uniform trim-looking, 
tightly wrapped product with plenty of sales 
appeal and positive protection. Moldart Ma- 
chines are leased . . . not sold. If you are 
interested in greater packaging economy, let 
a Shellmar representative arrange a demon- 


stration at your convenience. 


Moldart Method covered by U. S. patent numbers 
2.107.086. and 2.346.613. Other patents pending 


SHELLMAR 


rRO eV ETS C€@eseroesartt N 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF * ZANESVILLE onto 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO © MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 


- PLIOFILM - ACETATE - SARAN - VINYLS - FOILS - PAPERS - COATINGS 
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Shown are only a few of the many necessary 
ed in meat packing and sausage plants 




























items us 
stocked at Enterprise Incorporated, ready for 
immediate shipment. Our stocks include a 5 
complete line of supply items and equipment © 
he of modern design, constructed of the finest 
* materials and w orkmanship. Your mail orders 
receive immediate attention and are filled promptly. LOIN KNIVES 
—aa io ee. Round and Prd ga 
2 sizes, 12", 13", or — 
; 8 Ibs. . 2 
“0 
LOIN 
Stainless steel. F oe S Ape HO 
Sciidee: Sten. holes for Weed h CRAPERS WASH VALVES 
g. Size, 4°" x 6". Parag attached to 4" ee closing with inset for 1" HAM BONING 
r scraper bell. ose. Brass. Least Gii% CHISE 
head diameter, rio + SA" Tool steel with wood al 
angie. 


Length, 12". 





























































t 
Ss 
be 
EBSCO 
me 10" E STEEL RMOMEN 
mie tes for boners and Wood ee ‘ : 
: fr bon Wood cat ne od UDDING NETS loose or soft twi INE 
2220 300°. and killing floor i ors nieve. t0te sao of z 3: z 
: izes: s., 10 ‘ends I 
0 Ibs., 150 Ibs. 020, of many ends. Ib 
: oem , 
yy, : Se SSS SS See ee eee 
. . ‘News Sse eee eee 
mm 
4 GSCOCATALOG; 
P OFFERS COMPLETE S 
4 PLANT EQUIPMENT ¢ 
rv 
GET YOUR Copy NOW! 
: S cadaanane listing all items used ; — 
a ee oon SAUSAGE MANUFAC ' 
Sal SALINOMETERS ° ce = : 
alt content or i an <a : : 
. OPS 
gdheg gravity... Die cast scoops and spad : —— ‘ : 
es > 
from alloy aluminum. 5 sizes. ; City ~ 3 
State 
i tat 80 6 coos; al DAPORATED ' 
p a oe 4 
Micotacetheeoe ' 
i 


MOE ENTERPRISE INCORPORATED AQeeeeeerans 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES 


SERVING THE 

THE MEAT INDUST 

Elm DUSTRY SINC 19 

and a5 i¥US 

Market Sts. Dallas, T eee 
, texas 


TINGS 
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Yale Load King 
Dormant Platform 
Scale available 
with or without 
tare beams or unit 
weight cabinet. 
Gross weighing 
capacity 12,500 
Ibs. 











Yale Load King Portable 
Platform Scale. Can be fur- 
nished with 4 wheels or 3 
wheels and a handle. Dial 
mechanism and platform 
lever system are unaffected | 
by travel over rough floors. 
Gross weighing capacity 
to 2,250 Ibs. 


Yale Load King Bench 
Scales. Available either 
with or without tare and 
capacity beams. Severai 
platform sizes. Gross 
weighing capacities up to 
2,250 Ibs. 


Yale Load King Crane Scale. Permits weigh- 
ing while loads are in suspension; attach to 
hoist or crane. Standard and low headroom 
models. Gross capacities to 60,000 Ibs. 


mechanism with ex- 
clusive Magnetrol 
feature that controls 
weighing accuracy. 
Other features include 
fixed center construc- 
tion that prevents mis- 
alignment of parts, 
positive mechanism 
locking device that 
protects parts against 
damage, and draft 
bands of a new alloy 
metal that will notrust, 
corrode, kink or break. 


| The new Yale Scale 






Yale Load King Batching Scales. Feature 
high gross weighing capacity and assure 
consistently accurate batching of hot asphalt, 
concrete and other loose materials, liquids. 
Gross capacities to suit requirements. 





hew type 
mechanism 
insures a longer life 
of sustained 
accuracy 


a 


Yale Load King Counting 
Scales. Single or double 
fixed ratio models. Can be 
wsed for weighing and 
counting all kinds of parts 
quickly, accurately. Gross 
weighing capacity to 12,- 
500 Ibs. 















Yale Load King Over- 
head Track Scales. 
Standard or low head- 
room lever systems. 
Available for use with 
existing or planned 
overhead track facili- 
ties. Gross weighing 
capacity up to 4,500 
Ibs. 





A close-up of the special ' 
outboard bearing construc- | 
tion with which all Load 
King Platform type scales 
are equipped. All cor- } 
ner support bearings 
are outside “live” 

platform area, 
making it im- 













possible fo tilt 
a Yale Scale 
platform no 
matter where 
load is placed 
on it. 













SEND TODAY FOR BROCHURES, MENTIONING 
TYPE OF SCALE IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


4698 TACONY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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USE IBM MACHINES 


These are a few 
of the accounting . 
applications of 
IBM Equipment 


PAYROLL 

PERSONNEL 

BILLING 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
SALES 

PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
INVENTORY CONTROL 
FINANCIAL CONTROL 
CORPORATE RECORDS 


In wholesale, retail, and manufacturing or- 
ganizations—wherever accounting and al- 
lied operating information is accumulated— 
IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting 
Machines do the work automatically and 
quickly. With documents prepared on this 
equipment, organizations discover new 
markets—find that additional accounting for 
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FOR SIMPLIFIED DISTRIBUTION ACCOUNTING 


@ This is the machine used 
for all phases of IBM Accounting— 
for every type and size of 


distribution organization. 





new business can be absorbed efficiently by 
existing facilities and procedures. 

To assure maximum efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of equipment and procedures, IBM pro- 
vides an extensive educational program for 
customers and maintains offices—including 
service facilities and Service Bureaus—in 
principal cities all over the world. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES...SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y: 
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ow they got em there without ice 





... might also bring profits to you! 





Back in the ’30’s, meat canners were troubled 
about how to get luncheon meat to customers. 


iad to be kept under refrigeration after canning. 
It had to be kept under refrigerat ft 
This fact naturally limited the use of the product 
and made things inconvenient all along the line. 
Now, of course, anything troubling canners trou- 
bles American Can Company, too. 
So we and they set to work. 


After much consultation and experiments on both 
our parts, a package and product were evolved which 
filled the bill. 

The product, luncheon meat, kept without refrig- 
eration, and was attractive when taken out of the 
package. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


The package itself could withstand the processing 
needed, looked distinctive, and was easy to open. 


Everybody was pleased... the consumer . . . the 
canner... and American Can Company. 

This, briefly, is a success story of how a package 
maker like ourselves can work with a manufacturer 
for his greater profit. 

And there are other Canco success stories. many 
of them. 


For whatever the packaging problem — whether 
it requires the improvement of an old package or the 
creation of a new one—Canco experts are used to 


solving them successfully . . . 


...and have been for 47 years! 


New York + Chicago «+ San Francisco 


This trade-mark (canco) is your assurance of quality containers. Look for it! 
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TRAINS 





AT THE 
LOADING 






DOCK 
Shy 
EXPOSED —\_ oe 
TO THE {rreer—=—". 


ELEMENTS = 


iC 


CONSUMER 


IN 
TRUCKS 


TO MINIMIZE YOUR SHIPPING RISKS 


No matter how long or rugged the trip for your products 
from factory to user, Gaylord Boxes are designed to assure 
safe delivery. Their protection reduces damage claims and 


helps you promote greater customer good will. 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


ic New York « Chicago + San Francisco - Atlanta - New Orleans + Jersey City 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes @ Seattle - Indianapolis - Houston « Los Angeles - Oakland + Minneapolis + Detroit 
Folding Cartons @ Jacksonville - Columbus - Fort Worth - Tampa + Cincinnati + Dallas + Des 

Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks @ Moines - Oklahoma City - Greenville - Portland - St. Louis - San Antonio 
Kraft Paper and Specialties @ Memphis + Kansas City + Bogalusa + Milwaukee + Chattanooga + Weslaco 
New Haven + Appleton - Hickory - Greensboro - Sumter + Jackson - Miami 
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We're mighty proud of 
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LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 


| SUPERior ro any SHROUDS 
































could fling was “copycat”? But sometimes you even felt sorry for 


Remember when you were a youngster —the worst insult you 


the imitator. He envied the superior work of the person he copied. 


Perhaps anyone who might copy TUFEDGE’S ideas should be more 
pitied than blamed. We're mighty proud that the trade realizes the 
supremacy of TUFEDGE shrouds and recognizes the originality and expert 
workmanship that have gone into the TUFEDGE reinforced pinning 
edge. So assure yourself of the best with TUFEDGE. Beware of imitations! 


The blue stripe is the identifying mark of the genuine and original 
TUFEDGE reinforced pinning edge. Look for it 
and you will never be disappointed! 





Let us supply your Ham Stockinette 


and Beef Bag requirements 





CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 


* CLEVELAND 14, OHIO x 


Canadian Distributors: ELCO LTD., Toronto 
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KOLD-HOLD TRUCK PLATES are light \ 
weight .. . compact ... efficient. Every 
square inch of plate surface is clear for fast 
i cooling. They afford complete protection 
for perishables by holding safe temperatures 
both on the road and for overnight storage. 
Simple and fully streamlined, they contain 
no moving parts ... are easily maintained. 
KOLD-HOLD Engineers will gladly make 
recommendations for your trucks. Check 
these advantages, then WRITE TODAY! 


i 





| # 
| KOLD-HOLD TRUCK PLATES 


1. Provide a cooler-room on wheels. 





FF nee mia 
Me : elt “a 
2. Eliminate spoilage. 2 a 8 
3. Operate economically — less than a dime « a6 
a day. ll a ct 
- & a 2 © 
4. Assure safe minimum temperatures. _——— 
j 5. Last a lifetime — guaranteed 10 years. Cureway view of KOLD- 
‘ . HOLD plate, showing seam- 
6. Keep truck bodies clean — sweet — dry less, no-leak steel coil. 
| § — odorless. ; 
4 7. Permit longer runs because of adequate q 
| refrigeration. 4 


8. Increase sales by keeping perishables 
fresh — flavorful — attractive. 


9. Take up very little space, leaving greater 4 4 
payload area. a 





















Cutaway view of truck, 
showing typical installation. 
Note large payload space. 
Make - and - break 
valve, which con- 
nects to your am- 
monia lines for 
overnight charg- 
ing. If necessary, a small com- 
pressor can be mounted 
on the truck. 


KOiLD-=HoiD protects every step of the way 
Jobbers in Principal Cities r stOMce 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 460 E. HAZEL ST., LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 





y 
\ 
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A simple adjustment of the 
cutter, requiring but one minute 


of time, permits the production 


of either crushed or cylinder 


Vogtice, as desired, without 
shutting down the machine!... 
Yet this is only one of many ad- 


vantages to be realized from the 


installation of a Vogt Automatic 


Tube-Ice Machine. 


Write for Bulletin 
TI-2 and get ALL 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. the facts 
Louisville 10, Ky. 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND 


TUBE-ICE MACHINE 


Patent Nos. 2,200,424 and 2,239,234 Other Patents Pending 
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SAUSAGE... MORE APPETIZING, BETTER SELLING 
Made with Land O’ Lakes Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


eceecaseseeseeseets og 
ee ® 
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More and more, Land O’Lakes Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids is being used to give sausage its showcase 
“good looks”! Smooth and firm, easy slicing tex- 
ture and good color tempt customers. Delicious 
flavor keeps them coming back for more. Yes, 
Land O’Lakes Nonfat Dry Milk Solids promotes 
all these desirable characteristics, plus better 
binding, increased absorption, and higher nutri- 
tional value. 

Land O’Lakes Nonfat Dry Milk Solids is a de- 
cided sausage improver—not a filler or substitute. 
Its incorporation in a wide variety of sausage is 
very simple. No formula changes are necessary. 

























Why Better 
e Makers Choose 


LAND 0’ LAKES 


i t is the 
ery shipme® 4 
™ eee uniform high qua 
4 ntinuous 
ar-round co d 
r penne available every 
where—quickly- aR 
3 Economical to mv = 
; store, to use. Require 


eoseeeeee eee eee eee eet ee 


Nonfat Dry Milk Solids * Dry Whole Milk 
Dry Buttermilk Solids 


refrigeration. 








Quality Leadership in Dry Milk Solids 





eeeeeeeoeeeoeoeoeoeeoeoeeeee" 


i 


+= 


i ‘ . ota 
Minneapolis 13, Minnes “Land O'Lakes” and the Indian girl are registered 
. trade marks of Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc, 


eeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


* 
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Yes, for more than forty years Wirebound Boxes have served 
Meat Packers by providing the safest, most economical 

means of shipping meat products of all kinds. ; 
Because Wirebounds can be ready to’ pack in less than a _ 
minute, can be closed in a matter of seconds, can withstand 


extreme moisture and temperature conditions and 


— millions are used annually by the Meat Packing Industry 


SIXTY WIREBOUND PLANTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES 








ot 








LIGHTER WEIGHT 





| EASIER ASSEMBLY 
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{ Meat Loaves 


are wearing! 


Popular brands of meat loaf in 











CUTS 
SHRINKAGE 
97% 


» PRESERVES 
QUALITY 







ae many of the best-known brands of meat loaf 
are packaged in moistureproof, air-tight Pliofilm. 
There are good, common-sense reasons why so many 
manufacturers are adopting this economical, trans- 
parent wrap. 


Actual experience proves that in Pliofilm, meat loaf color printing— affording clearer identification, more 
shrinkage is reduced 97%. Both packers and retailers eye-catching display. 
benefit by this important improvement. 

This magic wrap is being used with great success on 


Because it bars air or moisture transfer, Pliofilm keeps meat loaves, boiled hams, bacon, as well as pre-cut 
meat loaf at peak quality, preventing mold contamina- meats, and other meat items. It’s easily and economi- 
tion or discoloration, even at room temperatures. cally applied. If you’re not yet using Pliofilm, let us 
show you what it can do for you. Write: Goodyear, 

_ What's more, Pliofilm responds excellently to multi- Pliofilm Department, Akron 16, Ohio. 





Evervihing is better in | 


3-way protection against air, moisture, liquids 


GOODFYEAR 


-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Phin ' 3 THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








948 
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Every loaf perfectly baked and crusted... 
batch after batch is produced more econoni- 
cally and more quickly with ADVANCE OVENS. 
Automatic controls, safety burners, oil-sealed 


drives and rust-proof, easy-to-clean interiors 





are a few of the features that cause Packer; 
from coast to coast to choose ADVANCE Equip- 
ment. No burned or cracked loaves and no 
. ADVANCE does an 


exceptional baking job every time. An AD- 


complicated methods. . 


VANCE installation in your plant will insure 


greater yield, economy and efficiency. 








SALES-WINNING BAKED LOAVES! YOURS with 
ADVANCE Single and Double OVENS and ADVANCE DIP TANKS 








2. 


3. 


10. 


10 REASONS WHY 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 


is the choice of Packers everywhere: 
. 


Greater yield, higher quality 
and new economies 

Every loaf perfectly baked and 
crusted 

Automatic heat controls assure 
product uniformity 


. Oil-sealed drives and built-in 


efficiency 


. Bonus years of trouble-free per- 


formance 


. Easy-to-clean rust-proof interi- 


ors 


. Eliminates possibility of burned 


and cracked loaves 


. Simplification of baking pro- 


cedure 


. Single and double models to fill 


every need 
Choice of stainless steel or por- 
celain exteriors 








All ADVANCE Equipment is engineered 
to do the job by men who know the 
loaf production business. 
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Rrotmestetic Controls are standard equipment on all AD- 
VANCE DIP TANKS. By positively doing away with smoking 
of shortening every loaf is assured of perfect color, an 
attractive, uniform crust and a sales-winning finish. Get the 
complete story of ADVANCE EQUIPMENT and learn how to 


give your loaves these profit-making assets. 


ADVANCE OVEN 


COMPANY 


700 SOUTH 18th STREET + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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10 
xansas ort 


— Maurer-Never Corp., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Lindsay Structure Bodies 


Meat Packing Truck Body specifica- 
tions are different, but Lindsay Body 
Builders are equipped to meet them. 

Several years ago, the Maurer-Neuer 
Corporation, meat packers, Kansas 
City, Missouri, presented their prob- 
lems to the American Body & Equip- 
ment Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

VYowu- Mr. Roy Yeaman of the Maurer- 
Neuer Corporation says—‘“‘Lindsay 
Structure is all anyone could ask for in 
a body. We are proud of our Lindsay 

Fleet, for its appearance and its sturdi- 
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Meet Your Requirements 


ness. Costs have been held to a mini- 
mum through the excellent service we 
have received. 

*“‘We have 23 Lindsay Truck Units 
and 2 Lindsay Trailers in our fleet.” 

You can get the same kind of careful 
consideration whether you want one 
or a hundred truck bodies. There are 
207 Authorized Lindsay Body Builders 
in a nationwide organization. 

A Lindsay Body built for your job is 
an investment that pays dividends for 
years and years. Write— 


STRUCTURE 
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° > Vile 


reduces mold... 





This could be your packing plant... 


It’s a brighter, cleaner place. The walls sparkle with cleanliness. They make it 
easier to combat meat losses caused by spoilage, shrinkage and trim. It’s.a plant 
where interiors are easy to clean, where maintenance costs no more than hosing 
or washing with soap-and-water. It has a light, cheerful atmosphere that makes 
workers like theit jobs better and do them better. 


Yes, this could be your packing plant. And you could get these results, and more with Facing Tile. 


You'd get valuable protection from bacteria, grease, blood, steam and brine, because Structural Clay 
Facing Tile is impervious. It keeps even the tiniest unsanitary trouble-makers on the surface where 
they can be washed away, quickly and thoroughly. = | 





You'd get walls that can take a beating and still not crack, scratch or decay. They'll stay like new 
without repairs, refinishing or redecorating, ever. 


You'd save on construction too, because Facing Tile builds fast. It’s durable, fireproof, tye jend 
strong, a wall end a finish in one material, at one cost! 


Get all these advantages. when next you build or modernize. Facing Tile is available, glazed or a 
ay unglazed, in efficient modular sizes and a variety of light-reflecting colors. You can get more infor- ; 
ote mation from the Institute or from any member. 


SEND FOR MODULAR FACING TILE HANDBOOK. Free to architects and engineers, fifty cents to 





_ others. Write Desk NP-10 of the Institute on your letterhead. 
re INSTITUTE MEMBERS 
ee Belden Brick Company Hanley Company Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
aM Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania Indianapolis, Indiana Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co. Stark Brick Company 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohie Canton, Ohie 
Stenderd Clay Manufacturing Co. West Virginia Brick Company 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania Charleston, West Virginia 











FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K STREET, N. W. : WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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in PACKING PLANTS 


moisture...maintenance costs 





ORUGS & CHEMICALS FOOD PROCESSING TRANSPORTATION RENTAL HOUSING PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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ERHAPS you have been too busy with your primary 
aie to think about by-product details such as 
cracklings. These, too, deserve your attention because 
they offer real profit dollars. Your cracklings may be 
running way high in fat, low or just right—why not find 
out which it is in your plant? 


The V. D. Anderson Engineer has the over-all knowledge 
of what your equipment can do and what other plants 
are doing with similar materials. He is a specialist in 
cracklings so he is capable of studying your 
problem to help you achieve best results. 
Our interest is in helping you do a better 
job with your present Expeller* equipment 
—not in trying to sell you new machinery. 
So feel free to call in the Expeller Engi- 
neer and take advantage of his knowledge. 
Ask for him today. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1965 West 96th Street . Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive Trade Mark Registered in U.S. Patent Office and in Foreign Countries. 





| Only ANDERSON «aéeo EXPELLERS 







Twin-Motor 
Super Duo 
Crackling 
Expeller 
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CLEVELAND, O. 
’ 
a CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
t ¢ 
( 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
ahaa ‘ 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


‘ 


' PORTLAND, CONN. 


STRATEGIC PLANT LOCATIONS 
make ROBERT GAIR your next-door neighbor 


Vc —-— - —— 





























Gair Plants are strategically located to render maximum 
_ service .,.a CONTAINER SERVICE that is almost equivalent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. to having a GAIR PLANT in “YOUR OWN BACK YARD.” 


Expanding beyond shipping facilities, the ROBERT GAIR 
organization provides technical cooperation. At each 
plant, service engineers are available to help solve prob- 
lems of designing or redesigning your present containers, 
or in the creation of new containers for new products. 


These packaging engineers are prepared to advise on 
proper methods of sealing containers, either by hand or 
by machine. This technical information is invaluable | 
where interior packing has been designed to protect 
fragile or valuable merchandise. 


Furthermore, these GAIR REPRESENTATIVES know the 
relative merits of corrugated, solid fibre, jute and Kraft. 


This GAIRanteed service is available for the asking. 


Write for your Free Copy of 
1. Sealing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre Containers, or 
2. Container Handbook. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPARY, INC. 


NEW YORK + TORONTO 


PAPERBOARD « FOLDING CARTONS 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


| 
| 
| 
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Special attention to individual designs 
printed in color 

















SYLVANIA DIVISION american Viscose CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
Plant: Fredericksburg, Virginia * General Sales Office: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Distributor for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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| CURE 
“HONEY SWEET” SUGAR CURE - 


CONTAINS THE NECESSARY AMOUNT OF 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED SUGAR, AND NO SALT 





* MOST UNUSUAL COLOR 
* FINE, SWEET FLAVOR 
* LONGEST PRESERVATION 


OF CURED SAUSAGE AND S.P. MEAT 


Manufacturers of Binders, Seasonings, Dry and Liquid 


Seasoning Compounds 





CORPORATION 


1933 SOUTH HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 





> 
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Symbol of Quality 





PACKINGHOUSE EQUIPMENT 











for: 
@ CATTLE, CALF & SHEEP SLAUGHTERING 
@ HOG KILLING & CUTTING 
@ OVERHEAD TRACKING 
@ MEAT CURING & PROCESSING 
@ SAUSAGE MAKING 
@ TRUCKS AND RACKS 
@ RENDERING 
@ REFRIGERATION & COOLERS 
@ MISCELLANEOUS 





The RW trade mark has become recognized throughout the industry as a symbol 
of the highest quality slaughtering and packing plant equipment. More and more 
packers are discovering by first-hand experience that the Tohtz policy of render- 
ing fine service and supplying highest quality equipment is no idle boast. Our 
long experience in solving all typ2s of packinghouse problems has placed us in 
a position where we can be of invaluable service to you. The information passed 
on to the small and medium-sized packer by our competent sales engineers 
enables him to select the right equipment to best serve his individual needs. RW 
Packing Plant Equipment and Supplies are especially designed to help the 
ambitious packer to avoid unnecessary rehandling operations, improve his pro- 
duct and step up output so that he may more profitably meet today’s competition. 


It will pay you to consult us. Drop us a line today. Catalog free upon request. 





Estimates gladly furnished on equipping entire plants or supplying single items. Write! 











R. W. TOHTZ & COMPANY 


Makers of R-W Packing Plant Machinery 
4875 EASTON AVENUE «© ST. LOUIS, 13, MISSOURI 
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You knew meat was good... 


but did you know it was this good? 














In times like these, when more and 





more people are basing food budgets 
on food values, it’s mighty impor- 
tant for a food with the fine story 
that meat has, to tell its story well. 


That’s exactly what this ad does. 


It appears in the October 11 issue 
of Life magazine, and in the Octo- 
ber issue of Ladies’ Home Journal. 


x did you 
nct has 
screrme 





ptr It shows people how well meat 
dinner —18 BY Tie peo 
tt 75 Sine wee ied measures up as a source of many 
: erICAN MEAT Sv! 


bul 
« good 
meat ws Your wnst 
OU knew < good? You 
‘ was this at ed 







know | 






food essentials. 















ent 
Nie 
1008 ols 
coy Ga cctions of MINES Tygen in the 
" ul ar ” 
Best-Known jotan. WN apparently 
corn m 








Chart, in poster form, offered free to retailers. A woman who knows meat’s food values 
is a better customer for your dealers—and for you. This chart displayed in stores tells them. 


Big 17 x 22-inch poster-size copies of the chart—in full color—are now being distributed 
to retailers by salesmen of companies that support the Meat Educational Program. 


Med Mr Munchy 


—a man who likes meat and helps you sell it. A new feature of the 


Fred Waring Show, NBC stations, every Tuesday and Thursday morning. 





Keep retailers posted on the meats to be featured each week. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago ° Members throughout the U.S. 
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Check these Advantages of Buying 


at the St. Louis Market: 


LOCATION—The gateway from the west to the east. . . located at the front door 
of the Corn Belt. RAILROAD SERVICE—Fast, dependable trains leave St. Louis 
National Stock Yards daily for all points in the east, north, south and southeast. These 
trains are scheduled to run to Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
without feed! New York and other seaboard points with but one feed. Trains to south 
and southeast, one feed and less. Fast train service to Pacific coast. ORDER 
BUYERS—We have a large number of skilled order buyers purchasing all classes 
of livestock on orders. These order buyers are all registered with the government 
and are bonded. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISED—The St. Louis National Stock 
Yards are under the U.S. Packers and Stock Yards Act. All buying and selling is under 
the supervision of government agencies, and the highest ethical trading practices 
are in effect. All scales are regularly tested under government supervision. Accord- 
ing to government figures, this market shows a low percentage of losses due to con- 
demned stock. You'll profit by buying at this convenient market. Come in yourself or 


place your orders with one of our many order buyers. 


CALVES 


One of the Largest Calf Markets 
in the U.S. . desirable weights, 
top quality. 


| is ane bl 
CATTLE 
Exceptionally Wide Selection of 
Native and Western Beeves. - 


Desirable Weights and Quality 
to meet your specific needs. 


SHEEP 
Our Native and Western Lambs 


have proven most satisfactory to 
the trade. 


@ The huge selection of all classes of livestock permits buyers to 


they do not want. 


(. Louis 


obtain just the kind and number of head of stock they desire with- 


out the necessity of filling out loads with several head of the kind 





NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 





National Stock Yards 


¢ One of the Nation's Largest Shipping Markets 
¢ One of the Nation's Largest Markets in Total Receipts 
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R ; 


F- VEAL” LAMB 
ED MEATS 


PORK: BEE 


PROVISIONS VACUUM - COOK 


REFINERS AND EXPORTERS of Rath’s CEDAR WALLEY LARD 


RATH PACKING Co. 


THE 
LOO, IOWA 


WATER 
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Stahl-Meyet. Ine. 


Stahtlleyer , 


READY-TO-EAT MEATS 
“FRESH-FLAVOR“” CANNED MEATS 


~\ 


MAKERS OF 


FERRIS 


HICKORY-SMOKED 
HAMS AND BACON 
FINE PORK SAUSAGE 


OLD TIME 


SMOKED MEATS 
LUNCHEON MEATS 








b 


BROOKLYN DIVISION 
1125 WYCKOFF AVE. 
BROOKLYN 27, N.Y. 


NEW YORK DIVISION 

and Executive Offices 

172 EAST 127th STREET 

NEW YORK 35, N. Y. 
PEORIA PACKING CO. INC. 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


COFFEYVILLE PACKING CO. INC. PEORIA ¢ ILLINOIS 


14th & READ STS. 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 





A 








NOW IN OUR NEW HOME 


South’s Most Modern Packing Plant 


anos SE” 
ham. 3 
i 


x TANIA 














Symbol of the Best 

in Meat Products 
Our new plant was designed and 
built as a model in efficiency. Capacity has been increased and all 
operations speeded up with the aid of the latest automatic ma- 
chinery. We’re now even better able to keep up with the ever 
increasing demand for Abros Delight quality meat products. 


ABRAHAM BROTHERS PACKING COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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FRESH PORK Mat SMOKED MEATS 
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l. DUFFEY & SON CO. 


Indiana's Largest Live Stock Shippers 
LAGRO «+ * INDIANA 


Hogs © Calves ¢« Lambs 


| LAGRO 











LOGANSPORT | 








| FLORA [MM ROCHESTER | 














Operating [Anerson REO? | Points 


FAIRMOUNT | 














| WARREN 








MONTPELIER | 
| HARTFORD CITY MARION _ | 

















\. J 


a ~— 
THE HENRY LOHREY CO. 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 











PACKERS OF ‘g SILVER STAR | BRAND 








SAUSAGE SPECIALTIES AND BAKED & BOILED HAMS 
3 re 


"CHIEF ANDERSON BRAND 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION NO. 380 








~ 





HAMS 
BACON 


DUFFEY’S INC. (a 


ANDERSON ¢- INDIANA 
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TIME FOR 


















1948 OCWO! sae 1948 
SUN MON " | mp “er 


(e © y, 























7 | 28 29; 30 

















TIME FOR 


_o Sausages in yo" Casings 


Wilson’s natural casings permit quick, uniform and thorough 





smoke penetration—a fact known to makers of fine sausage for 


it ia 


many years. Your sausage in Wilson’s Natural Casings will: be 
preferred for finer flavor as well as for appetizing appearance. 
Nf 7 


cenerat orrices [UTM merem = CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Wine\/ 


In every way sausage is 627 in 
WILSON’S NATURAL CASINGS 
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SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


CHICAGO )ST. PAUL 





DRESSED BEEF @ BONELESS MEATS 
AND CUTS @ OFFAL @ CASINGS 








BLUE BELL 1%; %4°°" 
DU QUOIN PACKING CO. 


DU QUOIN, ILLINOIS 











Established 1891 


GEORGE KERN, INC. 


350-352 WEST 38TH STREET » NEW YORK 18. NEW YORK 


Buyers of Dressed Hogs, Dressed Bologna Bulls, Green Pork Joints 


LET US HAVE YOUR OFFERINGS 








71 | - 

















Th 





Fresh 
Pork Cuts 


eliable Packing Co. 


1440 W. 47th Street U. S. Yards 
CHICAGO Q, ILLINOIS 








DRESSED HOGS *® SMOKED MEATS *® LARD *® CANNED MEATS 




















RED SEAL Prepared Meats in Tin and Glass 


= RED SEAL 
A Trade Winners 
a 




















Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash 
Roast Beef 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Pickled Pigs Feet 
Pickled Pigs Feet Cutlets 
Sandwich Spread 

Vienna Sausage 
Ox Tongue 
Tripe 
Breakfast Sausage 
Hamburger Steak and 
* Onions 
Veal Loaf 
Potted Meats 
Chili Con Carne 
Cooked Brains 
Lunch Tongue 


























‘Our Home Where Quality Rules’’ 


REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO.., 47th and Christiana Ave., Chicago 32 
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al 


TRUNZ, UNC. 


PLANT & OFFICE 


25 to 45 Lombardy Street 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
° FOUNDED 1904 ° 


“PORK IS OUR SPECIALTY” 


HAMS « BACON « SAUSAGE ¢ LARD 





a 





J 








SS SS SSS SS SSS 








2S 


EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


U. S. INSPECTED 


ee eee 


a... 





FAMOUS SINCE 1886 











Produced by 


THE DANAHY 
PACKING CO. 


BUFFALO ¢ NEW YORK | 











VISSSSSSSSSSESESESSESESTESESSSSS — 
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| 
| ESTABLISHED 1882 | 





» Tenderated Hams 


“The Ham With a Reputation for Dependability” 


KREY PACKING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Shippers of Mixed Cars 
BEEF . VEAL . LAMB ° PORK 
HAM « BACON ¢ SAUSAGE ¢ LARD 
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Naturally, sausages have a fine smoky flavor in 


Armour Natural Casings 


Smoke penetrates evenly, deeply, easily, through Armour Natural Cas- 
ings. Yes, Armour Natural Casings give your sausages the fine smoky 


flavor your customers prefer. 


Use these fine natural casings to give your sausages 


all of these advantages: 
Appetizing Appearance Inviting Tenderness 


Finest Smoked Flavor 
Protected Freshness Utmost Uniformity 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 
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CHAS 


HOLLENBACH 
Sausage Man ufacturers 





2653 OGDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO 8B, ILLINOIS, TELEPHONE LAWNDALE 2500 


If You Use 


Dry or Semi-Dry Sausage 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 














“CUDAHY OF CUDAHY” 
wisconstIN 


processors of 


Peacock ¢ Jack Sprat 


Meat Products 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED 


* 
Since 1888 
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HOUSTON PACKING 


BEEF « VEAL « PORK e¢ BY-PRODUCTS « SAUSAGE « COTTONSEED OILS « LARD 


U. S. INSPECTED MEATS 


LOCATED ON HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL 


General Officse—HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPANY 
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THE P. BRENNAN COMPANY 


PORK PACKERS 


UNION STOCKYARDS - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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in name... 
high grade in fact! 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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PORK-BEEF 


HUNTERIZED 


Smoked and Canned 


HAMS 


REPRESENTATIVES 





William G. Joyce 


BOSTON, MASS. 


F. C. Rogers, Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. L. Thomas 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HUNTER PACKING 
COMPANY 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


tall aiciniocl 
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DEERFOOT FARMS 
Deerfoot READY-TO-EAT 
Farm HAMS 


Sausage 








A Complete Line of Smoked 
Meats and Ready-to-Serve 
Meat Products. 


SINCE 1847 


Deerfoot Farms 
Company 
Southborough, Mass. 


ee 














ESSEM PACKING CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of 
“MARVEL TASTE” 
Ready -to-Serve Meat Products 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


























wil 


BUILD BUSINESS 
with 


* * * 





Make Friends 


GOLD MEDAL BRAND 
TENDER CAPICOLA 


GOLD MEDAL PACKING CORP. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Specialists In Italian Sausages 
U. S. Government Inspection 
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Dartria ge 
QUALITY PORK Propucts SINCE 1876 


»-HAM-BACON- 
- LARD - SAUSAGE - 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 











ROBERTS 4 UAKE, INC. 


BRAND 


PORK PRODUCTS 














IT ALWAYS PAYS TO FEATURE THE BEST 


-and HOFCO « te BEST 


in CHEESE, SAUSAGE 
and CANNED MEATS 


a. 9. ee CO. 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAUSAGE * BACON We Invite Your Inquiry 
BOLOGNAS * LARD Straight Cars 


SMOKED HAMS 


“Tender Treated” 
and 
“Ready to Eat” 





"QUALITY “ 
ERKEL’S 
PRODUCTS. 


94-I1 SUTPHIN BOULEVARD 
JAMAICA, N.Y. 











Mixed Cars 


PORK-BEEF-LARD 
SAUSAGE 


iloeu. 


WOME oy 


Wire a 
Phone: GO odfellow 3060 


SIELOFF PACKING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
Est. 64 
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come the fine quality meats and food products for which America 
has long been celebrated. Headquartered in the heart of the Middle 
West, John Morrell & Co. is proud of its association with the indi- 


viduals and industries that have served the nation’s welfare. 


The design of many of the Morrell labels you see here is new, 
but all of them stand for the same integrity of service that has dis- 


tinguished the name of John Morrell & Co. for over 120 years. 


John Morrell & Co. MEAT PACKERS SINCE 1827 


GENERAL OFFICES: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
PLANTS AT: OTTUMWA, |1OWA © SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA * TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Affiliated 
Refrigerated 


COLD tins 
STORAGE FOR 














aor SCRANTON 
COLD STORAGE LACKAWANNA 





WAREHOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


COLD STORAGE 


SCRANTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN 


BEATRICE DETROIT 
FOODS DETROIT 
co, REFRIGERATING 








LINCOLN, NEBRASKA DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


TOPEKA CHICAGO 





BEATRICE CHICAGO 
FOODS COLD STORAGE 
co 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS TWO PLANTS 





Strategic Locations tor the Meat Packing Industry 


With our modern and complete storage facilities and over forty years’ experience in the cold storage 


business—you are assured of the most dependable and efficient handling of your commodities. 


Proper Storage Facilities for all types of foods 


The location of our plants in the important market areas gives you a definite sales advantage. 


BEATRICE FOODS Co. 
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The 








EDWARD KOHN Co. 


3845 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., : YARds 3134 





WE SELL 
and BUY 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


BEEF * VEAL-LAMB- PORK 
/” : and OFFAL * 


Boneless Cow and Bull Meat 
e 
Let Us Hear fees m You! 


Es tabli shed Over 25 es rs 














»N 



















































































Shippers of 

|| STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS « BEEF 
VEAL « LAMB « PORK * PROVISIONS 

|| AMERICAN PACKING CO. 

es. St. Louis, Mo. * Phone: Franklin 5800 

ls PORK niente SAUSAGES: BEEF wane LAMB 
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“American Beauly HAams and Bacon” 


Straight and mixed Cars of Beef, Veal, 


Lamb, Provisions and Lard Flakes 


THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Represented by 


NEW YORK 
Herbert Ohl 
441 W. 13th. St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Earl McAdams 
701 Callowhill St 


WASHINGTON 
Clayton P. Lee 
515—1 1th. St., SW 


BOSTON 


P. G. Gra 
148 State 


CLEVELAND 
H. G. Metzger 
10820 Park Heights Ave. 


CLEVELAND HTS 
y Co. C. J. Osborne 
St. 3919 Elmwood Rd. 








\ts 


Sugar 





«Quality 


Ready-To-Eat Hams 


Prepared Loaves 


Jirst” 


right down the line 











Cured Bacon 
Bolognas 


Whole Canned Hams 


& 
since 189] 


ADOLF GOBEL,INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LEEDS 


MEAT COMPANY 


2101 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEEF 
PORK. 
FC 
VEAL 
BONELESS BEEF 

- 
J. F. HURLEY, President 
F. J. BETHLEY, Assistant to President 
o 























Phones: Y A rds 7-7252 
Virginia 7-1320 











Specializing in Boneless Beef for 


Government Canning Contracts 
U. S. Est. 953 
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BERKSHIRE&) BRAND 


HAMS + BACON - LARD 
SAUSAGE - CANNED MEATS 





UNION STOCK YARDS « CHICAGO Q, ILLINOIS 
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Vtural Casings 
CANADA Casinc ComMPANY 


A Reliable Source of Supply for 30 Years rent 


PROCESSORS - SELECTORS - EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 





825 W. 47th St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


DVAcPeSFeFeSFuePue De 


THE CONFIDENCE OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
Qur BEST RECOMMENDATION 


Special Attention to Mail Orders 
i Phone: YA rds 7-0872 
IFAFBAFD AFB FFB FF ADF ADF AFSAF SAF SAF GSARF 








Royal 


PACKING COMPANY 








FRESH MEAT SPECIALISTS 








Shippers of 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


REGULAR AND KOSHER 
BEEF, VEAL AND LAMB PRODUCTS 


1700 BLOCK N. VANDEVENTER AVE., ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 
Telephone FRAnklin 6040 














AGARS 


ORELWOOD BRAND 








CANNED MEATS 
SMOKED MEATS 


“Depend On Quality” 


AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CORP. 


CHICAGO 3, AILLINOIS 
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1948 





SELECTD 


HAMS * BACON °* LARD * SAUSAGE 





OXV/, 


CQ 
EAST TENNESSEE 










PACKING CO. 


OWE GV 
SUNESS 





SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1896 








FINE MEATS 






since 1883 
OSCAR MAYER & CO. 


MADISON, WIS. © DAVENPORT, IOWA «¢ PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 
GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO 
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LITTLE ROCK PACKING COMPANY 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
Manufacturers of Arkansas Maid Brand Products 


HAMS, BACON, LARD and SAUSAGE 





Phone 4-0361 rAd or ED Little Rock, Ark. 


























NINGANS 





ELIABLE 











HAMMOND -STANDISH & CO. | | 
Main Office and Packing Plant: Detroit, Michigan FINE FRESH MEATS 


* 


SMOKED MEATS 
HAM. BACON SAUSAGE 


Packers of the Famous Greenfield 
and Sunnybrook Brands, Tendermild 


Hams, Bacon, Sausage and Lard + 
ALL PRODUCTS PRODUCED UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION CANNED MEATS 
IN 15 DIFFERENT DELICIOUS VARIETIES 
e + 
Serving the Meat Industry for Eighty-Nine Years KINGAN & CO. 


General Offices: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : 
[659-1648 


PURVEYORS OF FINE MEATS SINCE 184 
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More and more distributors and chain store buyers are 
finding that for profits and repeat sales, it pays to fea- 
ture Case's Tangy Pork Roll and Case's Pork Pack— 
two nationally famous products by Case of Trenton. 
No similar products can compare with “Case's”, 
produced in New Jersey for over 70 years. 


Write. A Case representative will call. 


CASE’S PORK PACK CO. INC. 
644 Washington St., Trenton, N. J. 












PORK PACK 
It's mild and tender: deli- 
cately seasoned & smoked. 
Delicious fried or broiled! 


PORK ROLL 
It's AIR-DRIED, spicy, 
and smoked with the dis- 
tinctive TANGY flavor. 


ONE OF NEW JERSEY'S OLDEST ESTABLISHED MEAT PROCESSORS 








J. MARTINEC PACKING CO. 


Pink Rose Brand Meat Products 








Scotia, N.Y. 








REPRESENTED IN DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


HATELY BRAND pure reFiNeD LARD 


Packaged in All Available Types Containers for the Domestic and Export Trade 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS AND TRUCKS 


HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


PLANT: 37TH AND IRON STREETS ° Since 1873 in Chicago . GENERAL OFFICES: 1738 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
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WIXON’S FRESH NATURAL SPICES GIVE BEST RESULTS! 








WIXON SPICE COMPANY 








IMPORTERS and GRINDERS « S. E. CORNER I7th & CLARK STREETS, CHICAGO 























BUNN TYING MACHINES 


are used 
by packers 
for tying 
SAUSAGE 
BOXES 
a 
PICNICS 
. 
SMOKED 
BUTTS 
® 
VEAL 
ROLLS 
* 
HAMS 


Crossties package 
in 1.2 seconds. 





Save Labor and Twine 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 VINCENNES AVE. CHICAGO 20, ILL. 








JAY BEE 


} 
| 
| 


Hammermill 





Grinds Every Grindable Material 


Fast... Cool... Uniform 


The Jay Bee Hammermill, with heavy, cast iron base, 
is built for strength that endures. Balanced construction 
makes it practically indestructible. For big capacity 
and low operating costs, the Jay Bee is a leader. 


Whatever you grind, Jay Bee Mills will help you to 
save time, work and expense ... and make bigger 
profits, through continuous, economical operation. 


Jay Bee grinders, the result of over 25 years of manv- 


Write for facturing experience, are made in many sizes and 
complete models for every grinding and pulverizing purpose 
details We also supply genuine Jay Bee parts. 


be B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 80, Franklin, Tenn. 








FELIN'S — 


ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE 
HAMS + BACON + LARD - DELICATESSEN 


PACKERS - PORK - BEEF 
John J. Felin & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
4142-60 Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA, 
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Wilt 
PORK BEEF 
LAMB 
BACON 
SAUSAGE 








SINCE 1854 


CLEVELAND PROVISION COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The French Solvent Extraction method for removing 
tallow, grease and oils from shop scrap, cracklings, 
carcasses, slaughter house offal and other grease or 
oil-bearing animal products is the most efficient, eco- 
nomical and sanitary system in use today. The French 
system yields substantially higher grease extraction 
with an absolute minimum of solvent losses. 

The entire cooking and extraction process is carried on 
in an entirely closed system thus eliminating all odors 
during processing. Only extracted and deodorized 
cracklings are present in the cooker when it is opened 
for discharging. 

After the raw material is properly cooked, free grease 
may be drawn off and the solvent extraction process 
started by pumping solvent in the proper amount to the 
cooker-extractor. Each batch of solvent is termed a 





FRENCH SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


wash and any desired number of washes may be used. 

Usually not more than three are required to reduce the 

fat content to approximately 3%. 

A measurably superior grade of grease and tallow is 

produced by this process. The cooking process can be 

regulated to produce the desired color cracklings, of suit- 

able low grease but high protein content and the fin- 

ished cracklings will command uniformly higher prices! 

Grease yield is materially higher; solvent losses are | 
greatly lowered! French equipment can be engineered to 

produce a system that requires no manual handling of 

produce during processing, or it can be combined 

with present equipment under modified manual meth- 

ods. Construction is sturdy, dependable and trouble- 

free. Write for the complete story of French Solvent Extrac- 


tion... the last word in modern inedible rendering. 





+ « 


7 pers © inn ’ ~ ~% ee Re ae 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO., TOPEKA, 





EXTRACTION RENDERING 
Hunter Packing Company, East St. Louis, Ill. 





HOG KILLING PLANT 


Kingan & Co., Storm Lake, lowa 








SMITHFIELD PACKING COMPANY 
Smithfield, Virginia 









HENSCHIEN 
EVERDS & 
CROMBIE 


DESIGNERS & 
CONSULTANTS 
FOR THE 
PACKING INDUSTRY 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





SCALE OFFICE AND HOG HOTEL 
The Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, la. 
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HORIZONTAL 
DUPLEX 
COMPRESSORS 


For heavy-duty work, first choice among refrig- 
eration compressors is the Worthington Hori- 
zontal Double-Acting Compressor. 


There's solid punch in the machinery-steel piston 
rods operating in special alloyed semi-steel cylin- 
ders with full-size suction and discharge open- 
’ ings, large refrigerant-gas passages and liberal 
| valve area. 


There’s sure-footedness in the cast-iron frame, 
with base extending full length to minimize 
cylinder overhang and give maximum bearing 
on foundation. 


There’s staying-power in the open-hearth steel- 
forged crankshaft . . . counterbalanced crank 
pressed onto shaft and securely keyed . . . heat 
treated and hardened crank pins... marine-type 
connecting rods. 


And there’s trouble-protection in the exception- 
ally deep stuffing boxes with metallic full-floating 
packing . . . babbitt-lined steel bearings centri- 
fugally cast in steel . . . full pressure-type lubrica- 
tion on large sizes, flood type on smaller. 





For further proof that there’s more worth in 
Worthington, see your nearby Worthington dis- 
tributor, or write for Bulletin C-1100-B20 to 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Specialists in air conditioning and 
refrigeration machinery for more than 50 years. 
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Horizontal compressors Shell and tube Centrifugal Absorption refrigerating 
for all types of refrigerating equipment compressors 
refrigerants 





Here’s the Heavyweight Champin  /( - 








WORTHINGTON IN WORLD’S LARGEST ORANGE 
JUICE PROCESSING AND CONCENTRATING PLANT 


At the Dunedin, Fla. plant of Juice Industries— 
reputedly the largest of its type in the world— 
Worthington has installed: 


LEFT — Three vertical ammonia compressors to cool 
two large storage rooms—one where frozen con- 
centrated orange juice is kept at zero degrees, the 
other for standard concentrated juice at 35F. Both 
rooms are 80 by 80 by 20 ft high; the former has 
12 in. of insulation, the latter 6 in. 


RIGHT—Horizontal ammonia compressor for 
quick-freezing the concentrated juice at minus 20F. 
Quick-freezing of the juice (while packed in cans) 
seals in the vitamin content which would dissipate 
if stored for long at moderate temperatures. 


WORTHINGTON 


—— - 


SS a i 
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PRODUCES READY-TO-EAT HAMS 
@ SMOKES AND COOKS IN ] OPERATION 
@ Saves Fuel, Sawdust, Time and Shrinkage 


@ Provides Control of Temperature, Humidity, Smoke 


The Atmos air conditioned smokehouse is your guarantee 
of Low Operating Costs, and Superior Meat Products 





with minimum shrinkage. This expertly engineered, time 


















tried and improved unit increases your capacity, in- 


creases production and decreases smoking time. 


Rigidly automatic control of temperatures and humidity, 
proper air and smoke distribution insures a beautiful 
bloom, fixed color and uniform flavor in your products 
regardless of weather conditions. No pre-cooking is 
necessary, temperatures over 220° F. can be maintained 
if desired. Extremely high savings in fuel and sawdust. 
Absolutely fireproof. The Atmos System can be applied 


to any existing Layout or new construction. 


CORPORATION 


ee W. SCHUBERT AVE. & fot iler \clo mer mm a4), le) ) 


Estimates and Suggestions to Improve Your Present Smokehouses 
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You get double bene- 
fits! United cartons 
give you greater sales 
appeal and dependa- 
ble quality protection. 


with | 
packages "y, ey 
by 


UNITED 


We product’s quality and reputation is safe in packages by 
United! Moisture-proof wax lamination guards against excessive 
dryness ... shuts out dirt and odors... keeps your meats as fresh, 
as pure as when you packed them. Strong construction minimizes 
breaking and crushing. 


























Whether you choose United’s Uni-Ply laminated cartons and 
trays, or the glossy finished cold-water waxed variety, skilful design 
by United’s experts will give you greater sales appeal ... greater 
consumer acceptance... more repeat business. 





United’s packaging engineers and artists will gladly show you— 

without obligation—how you can increase your profits with 
United cartons, custom-designed to your exact requirements. Write 
United today for information, samples and suggestions. 


UNITED BOARD & CARTON 


‘ g 
ay aoe as?) 4 ? by 
fotae mg Cartons and /aper Opectaties « FROM PULP TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


285 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BOARD MILLS CARTON PLANTS 
Lockport, N. Y.; Thomson, N. Y.; Urbana, O Victory Mills, N.Y; Syracuse, N.Y., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cohoes, N.Y; Springfield, O 
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JOURDAN PROCESS 





TYPES OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


1. The regular Jourdan 
Process Cooker that 
has met with nation- 
wide acceptance 





2. New galvanized and 
Stainless Steel Trim 
Jourdan Cooker 


3. Semi-Stainless Steel 
construction Model 


4. Solid Stainless Steel 
Jourdan Cooker 








COOKER 





7 


OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES 








1. Cooks full cage of sau- 
sage right on the rail. 
No handling of prod- 
uct 





. Saves costly labor 


. Cooks faster and better 





2 
3 
4. Large savings in shrink 
5 


. No burst, broken or 
tangled sausage 


6. Applies color as sav- 
sage cooks 


7. Assures a cleaner, im- 
proved product 


Manufactured under patents of William Jourdan, Inventor 





The Jourdan Process 
Cooker cooks with hot 
water with or without 
color. Simply roll in the 
loaded cages or trucks just as they come from the 
smokehouse. And presto! . . . the job is done. A per- 
fectly cooked, more appealing product is the result. 





| Hor WATER COOKER 








The Jourdan Vapor 
Cooker is also avail- 
able, specially de- 
signed and equipped 
with piping and fittings to vaporize steam. The 
Jourdan Vapor Cooker does a far better job of 
cooking than the old fashioned steam box. 


| varor COOKING 











Every Jourdan Cooker 
comes fully equipped 
with electric motor, 
centrifugal pump, ther- 


EASY TO OPERATE 








mostatically controlled regulator and easy-to- 
read dial indicating thermometer. The Jourdan is 
famous for its ease of operation. 





STANDARD OR SPECIAL MODELS 








The Jourdan Process Cooker is built in three stand- 
ard models . . . the single cabinet, the double 
cabinet and the twin cabinet. A dimension chart 
is available upon request so that the necessary 
information may be submitted for recommended 
application. 


Machines are shipped knocked down... are quickly 
and easily assembled as the several units are 
clearly marked. Operation is simple and fool-proof. 


Investigate JOURDAN today . . . write for details. 





JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-832 WEST CULLERTON ST. (20th STREET) CANAL 6-3846 CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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The Refrigerator Car 


Moves perishable meats and meat products at 
safe, proper temperature. Maximum protec- 
tion, clean and odorless maintenance, savings 
in ice and salt through super insulation. 





Tih iT 

|| || Kapy | eedoo| \}| 
| AP imreseoo || | atl 
tt it socee oF D:t0 | 
HTT] HTT 


North American provides 


Two special answers to shipping problems 








The Tank Car 


Moves lard, greases, tallows with extra de- 
pendability and economy. Safety is built in, 









with refinements of design and construction. 


cr or = 
Sepp (Cone 


Capacity 8,000 gellons. 





North American’s special cars serving the meat industry play a great 


daily role in supplying the nation’s markets. Forty years of experi- 
ence, specialized knowledge of meat transportation, convenient 
offices in major market centers from coast to coast—these add up 


to safe shipping via North American. Your inquiries are invited. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 
NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 739 Pillsbury Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn. Shell Building, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


341 Kennedy Bidg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 681 Market St., San Francisco ,Calif. 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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West Carrollton 


GENUINE VEGETABLE 


)ebaelavaatsyatl 


Not only is West Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parchment ODORLESS but it is 
TASTELESS, GREASE RESISTANT and INSOLUBLE as well. This fine parchment is ideal for 
protecting the full flavor of moist foods such as butter, shortening, ice cream, cheese, meat, 
oleomargarine, poultry and fish. Complete printing service right in our own plant. Printed in one 
or more attractive colors, with inks specially made for food wrappers. 


WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY © WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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LIP'TON 


SMOKE UNIT 


in combination 
with the 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROLLED 
SMOKEHOUSE 
HEATER 


“Revolutionizes the Smoking Process 





@ WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS 
SAY AND WHY THE UNIT PAYS 
ITS COST IN A VERY SHORT 
TIME: 


1. Eliminates fire hazard. 
2. Sawdust bill cut in half. 


3. Delivers clean smoke at 
the rate of 500 cu. ft. per 
min. 








4. Eliminates need for 
cleaning smokehouse 
walls. 


5. Provides good circulation 
of smoke to all parts of 
house. 


6. Permits better tempera- 
ture control and less 
shrinkage. 


7. Saves materially on 
clean-cages and trees, 


since no creosote is de- 
posited on them. 


8. Smoked products have 
better, moreuniformcolor. 


9. Eliminates streaking and 
spotting of product. 
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Patented in the U. S. 
and Foreign Countries 






4/ 


The LIPTON SMOKE UNIT gives you distinct benefits such as 
increased sanitation, no sparks in houses, improved quality of 
product. It delivers revolving washed smoke giving perfect 
distribution in the house and produces better tasting products 
by washing the impurities from the smoke. Saves cleaning 
expenses by eliminating deposits of tar, soot and resin on walls, 
cages, doors and products. The unit may be connected to 
several houses and used without or with 


The LIPTON SMOKEHOUSE HEATER —This gas heater gives 
perfect control of temperature in the house through thermostatic 
regulators and does away with dangerous open flames in the 
smokehouse. It assures uniform temperatures throughout the 
house and complete circulation of heat and smoke, regardless 
of weather conditions and outside temperatures. Smoking time 
and shrinkage are considerably reduced. 


The combination of the LIPTON SMOKE UNIT and the LIPTON 
SMOKEHOUSE HEATER solves the problem of making the 
smokehouses not only sanitary and clean, but also fireproof. 


LIPTON SMOKE UNIT shown above is equipped with our auto- 
matic sawdust feeder. This feeder will increase efficiency to a 
considerable extent, as it distributes the sawdust evenly and 
frees the operator for other duties. 





Use Our Extensive Experience in All Your Smokehouse 


Problems. Available to You with no obligation on Your Part. 


MARTIN H. UrTOR CO., INC. 


32 Tenth Avenue New York 14, N. Y. 
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New York 4,N. Y. 








BRAND 


YELLOW CORN FLOUR 














The services of our 
technical division are 
offered meat packers, 

without obligation 
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THE ADLE R COMPANY 


Quality for Over 80 Years 


Main Office: Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
222 West Adams St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


WORLD'S LARGEST KNITTERS OF STOCKINETTE FABRICS 
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Adjustable "'ALL PURPOSE’ HFutomatic 


TY SAUSAGE LINKER 


Portable 
MACHINE 
Man Hour and Space Saving 
Automatic Feeding SPECIFICATIONS 
Uniformity of Size Length: 36" 
Use of Unskilled Operators Width: 20” 
Just Connect With Light Socket Height: aL” 
Capacity of 114 Links Per Minute Weight: 210 lbs. 
Any Length, 31/4" to 614” 


Any Diameter up to 35 mm. Ouer 2000 Ty Linkerws tu Uae! 


Only a Minute to Change Sizes 


Used for Cellulose, Sheep, and Hog Casings 


4 ee a . . oy 
LINKER MACHINES, INC NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
> . NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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GLOBE EQUIPMENT CIRCLES THE GLOBE 


Since 1914 Globe has specialized in the 
manufacture of equipment expressly 
for the Meat Packing Industry, with 
the result that Globe has become the 
outstanding authority wherever the 
re U-t-p te paWe- bate MOt-1- Me) M-) ol tot t- VOU 1-le Maat Col abbate 
ery is required, from a shackle to 
a 20,000-pound-per-hour Roto-Cut 
Meat Processor. 

Globe’s new 750-page Catalog, scien- 
tifically engineered for the industry, 
TH od at MP cates) Molobaahe)(-b4-Met-a- Viele Me) aha -fo at 


nical data on every phase of packing 
house procedure. 


Globe salesmen, each a practical 
expert in this field, are conveniently 
located to assist you in properly 
selecting equipment to help you SAVE 
19 -G. ap 602 68: t— Fam 2) 2 21 Oy ae 21 O10). 10). 08 t-te | 
PRODUCTION, TO MAINTAIN OPERATOR 
SAFEGUARDS AND RELIEVE WORKER FA- 
TIGUE IN YOUR PLANT. 

For any packing house problem you 
may have, remember to call Globe. 


33 years serving the Meat Packing Industry with expertly designed equipment. 
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Institute 
Considers 


Economic, 
Political 


and 
Industry 
Problems 


For the first time in 17 years the American 
Meat Institute annual meeting was held 
outside Chicago—at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York city, September 20, 21 
and 22. Seventeen years ago the AMI 
convention opened the new Waldorf. Al- 
though registration from the Midwest was 
considerably smaller than usual, attendance 
from the East and the New England states 
was above average and many from these 
sections attended for the first time. The 
number of companies represented was 
about average. Registration of 1,400 com- 
pared with the record last year of 2,684. 


OCTOBER 2, 1948 NUMBER 


NCREASING awareness that world economic 
I and political forces, the general business situ- 

ation in this country and the welfare of other 
segments of the industry determine to a large 
extent the well-being of the meat packing industry 
was evident in the program of the forty-third 
American Meat Institute convention. An entire 
day was devoted to an analysis of the current 
trends in legislation, politics and economics and a 
prediction of what can be expected in these fields 
after the election this fall. 

In view of the keen interest at this time in in- 
creasing the meat supply, emphasis was also placed 
on problems of the livestock producer. Represent- 
atives of the cattle, hog and lamb interests out- 
lined their suggestions for more efficient produc- 
tion and the need for better cooperation with the 
packer. 

Many speakers stressed the need for more edu- 
cation for the public about the packing industry. 
It is our job, said President Hardenbergh, to in- 
form all people who buy meat, “that they are pur- 
chasing a product that has been handled with great 
efficiency, one that carries a very small profit 
charge and one which has been marketed with a 
narrower margin between farm and table than 
most other foods, for it is well recognized that mis- 
leading or erroneous impressions about an in- 
dustry’s operations or about its profits hamper the 














best service tothe public.” 

John F. Krey, chair- 
man of the board, as- 
serted that meat prices 
are not out of line with 
the prices of many other 
commodities and _ that, 
rather, the problem of 
high prices is a general 
one which is related to 
the whole economy. 
Warning that competi- 
tion for the consumer’s 
food dollar soon will be 
great, he expressed the 
opinion that modern pro- 
motion and merchandis- 
ing methods are the most 
important thing to the 
meat packing business 
today and probably will 
remain so for some 
years. With education there must be an improve- 
ment in efficiency all along the line, he said. 


Increased efficiency in the industry was also 
urged by several packinghouse experts who spoke 
during the meeting. H. P. Henschien of the well 
known architectural firm of Henschien, Everds & 
Crombie, said that the trend in construction since 
the war has been to make improvements first of a 
corrective nature which will bring the highest re- 
turn on the invested capital. J. P. H. Perry, vice 
president of the Turner Construction Co., attrib- 
uted the present high cost of building—about two 
and a quarter times the 1939-1940 cost—to the 
great backlog of unsatisfied building and general 
construction demand existing in this country. He 
predicted that building costs are not likely to come 
down in the immediate future, or to come down by 
more than 10 per cent at any time within the next 
five-year period. 


On the subject of merchandising, John Bonini of 
the Marathon Corporation said that it is more im- 
portant today than ever before for the industry to 
present its products in such a manner as to inspire 
ready acceptance. He told packers that packaging, 
rather than being considered an added cost, should 
increase profit by creating consumer preference for 
a brand and should increase the normal shelf life of 
unpackaged products. Walter Shafer, vice president 
of Armour and Company, predicted that the trend 
toward self-service meats would continue to grow 
but discussed the factors which are keeping this 
activity more in the hands of retailers than in those 
of the packers. 


Another speaker on internal industry problems, 
Victor Conquest, director of research and develop- 
ment of Armour, in stressing the importance of 
supporting research, pointed out that the future 
for animal fats is largely controllable by producers 
and processors. He advised packers not to get the 
impression that the day of profitable returns for 
animal fats is over, when the fact is that the new 
compounds which are now challenging fats are far 
from being perfect substitutes and are not likely 
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A crowd of interested packers on the convention hall 
stage study the color photographs illustrating character- 
istics of grades of beef classified under USDA standards. 


permanently to displace 
fat. 

Elmo Roper, well 
known for the Roper 
surveys of public opinion 
and for his direction of 
the Fortune surveys, said 
that, barring an emer. 
gency such as a fighting 
war, Dewey will win the 
election by a substantial 
majority. Walter Wil- 
liams Chamblin, jr., vice 
president of the National 
Association of Manufac- 
turers in charge of gov- 
ernmental relations, in- 
dicated certain business 
legislation which can be 
expected under Republi- 
can control, including 
general administrative 
tax revision with, perhaps, increased corporation 
taxes if it becomes necessary to increase taxes, but 
no major income tax adjustments. 


Alan H. Temple, vice president of the National 
City Bank, said that although we cannot possibly 
avoid a reaction from this long inflationary rise, 
we need not uncritically follow historical prece- 
dents. Comparing the present with the past shows 
up significant differences as well as the funda- 
mental and obvious similarities, he said; the simi- 
larities indicate reaction from this inflation but 
the differences suggest that the reaction may differ 
in shape, pattern and extent from the precedents. 

Basing his observations on a recent European 
trip of several months, Gardner Cowles, president 
and editor of Look magazine, said that war with 
Russia is not likely for at least 16 months. He re- 
ported that the general feeling in Europe is that 
the United States has undertaken—and will con- 
tinue indefinitely—the Marshall Plan, not because 
of any sincere desire to help Europe recover from 
the effects of the war, but to avoid a deflation and a 
depression in this country. He strongly urged a 
substantial increase in our expenditure for arma- 
ments, even though it would necessitate decreasing 
the amount of aid under the Marshall Plan and no 
matter what its effect on our general economy. 

R. A. Norris, secretary of the Cudahy Packing Co., 
expressed optimism about the future of the meat 
packing industry. He listed factors pointing to a 
continued and rapid growth: rising population, 
better processing, packaging and distribution and 
more intensive advertising and education and educa- 
tion of the public for greater per capita meat con- 
sumption. He added that additional capital will be 
necessary for expansion. 

One of the largest crowds on record attended the 
annual dinner held in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf. Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians pre- 
sented a concert following the dinner. 

John F. Krey, executive vice president of the 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, was re-elected chair- 
man of the board of the AMI for 1948-49. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


Krey Sees Good Chance to 
Build Sound Meat Program 


HE forty-third annual meeting of 

I the American Meat Institute con- 

vened at 10:15 a.m. on September 
20, 1948 in the Hotel Waldor/-Astoria, 
New York, with John F. Krey, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the In- 
stitute, presiding. 

PRESIDENT WESLEY HARDEN- 
BERGH: I should like to welcome you 
to the forty-third annual meeting of the 
American Meat Institute. It gives me 
great pleasure to open our proceedings 
by presenting a man whom you know, 
like and respect, not only for his own 
fine qualities but also for the contribu- 
tions he has made and is making to our 
industry—the chairman of your board, 
John F. Krey. 


OHN F. KREY: When I spoke at the 

annual meeting of the American 
Meat Institute last year, I expressed the 
opinion that the country was facing the 
danger of a major catastrophe because 
of the short corn crop. 

Shortly afterward, the seriousness of 
the situation was reflected in a wave of 
uncertainty which swept the country. 
Grave as the situation was, it was made 
to appear worse by exaggerated state- 
ments and irresponsible claims without 
any foundation in fact. Feed grains 
were confused with food grains, and the 
problem of meeting our commitments 
in Europe was represented as being in- 
compatible with the continued breeding 
and feeding of livestock. 

Many ill-considered proposals were 
made and some of them adopted. People 
were asked to go without meat, eggs, 
and poultry on certain days of the week. 
Livestock producers were requested to 
curtail their breeding programs. 

During this time, the livestock and 
meat industry attempted to keep the 
country’s livestock economy from going 
completely on the rocks. The dangers of 
liquidating herds and flocks were 
pointed out, and a practical program 
was developed for saving and extending 
the use of grain without unnecessarily 
depriving people of meat. 

This program involved making maxi- 
mum use of roughage and pastures, 
damaged grain, and other feeds not 
suitable for human consumption; fight- 
ing insect pests; reducing losses from 
bruises, etc.; saving larger litters of 
pigs; and other measures which would 
increase the country’s available supply 
of food rather than reducing it. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
endorsed this program, and I believe 
it was highly successful in preventing 
a greater liquidation of livestock. At 
the same time, I believe it has been 
demonstrated again that an economy 
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J. F. KREY HARDENBERGH 


of scarcity is completely unworkable. 

A great deal of the resentment today 
against high prices generally is directed 
against food prices and meat prices par- 
ticularly. Yet meat prices are not out of 
line with the prices of many other 
commodities. It may be true that farm 
prices have risen more rapidly since 
pre-war, but it must be remembered 
that farm prices started to rise from 
very low and unfavorable levels while 





USDA OFFICIALS AND FRIENDS 


TOP: Harry Reed (left), livestock and 
meat branch, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and A. F. Versen, secretary of the 
St. Louis Local Meat Packers Association, 
St. Louis. BOTTOM: Fred J. Beard of 
the meat grading service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and E. S. Waterbury, for- 
mer Armour and Company executive and 


wartime USDA official. 


other prices in the pre-war period were 
relatively higher. 

Another fact, often overlooked, is 
that what is one man’s price is another 
man’s cost. In other words, the problem 
of high prices is a general one which 
is related to the whole economy. More 
people have more money to spend than 
ever before, and one of the things they 
want to spend it for is meat. 

I have talked to a good many farmers 
and have not found them particularly 
happy about the prices they receive for 
their products. Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan has said tha* the wheat just 
harvested would be the most expensive 
in history—for the reason that every- 
thing needed to produce a crop (farm 
labor, machinery, seed, land, etc.) has 
increased in price. During 1947, farm- 
ers, who represent 18 per cent of the 
nation’s population, received only 10 
per cent of the national income. And 
this was at a time when farm profits 
were at their highest peak. 

Now we have what looks like the 
largest corn crop on record and the 
second largest wheat crop. While this 
is a blessing, and should be a factor 
in larger pig crops next year, as well as 
in increasing the number of cattle on 
feed, it brings with it the threat of 
surpluses, and talk of curtailment. Too 
many people in this country have a 
curtailment complex. As soon as it ap- 
pears that downward price adjustments 
are in order, they are ready to pull in 
their horns. Some of us perhaps have 
been guilty of this fault to some extent. 


Positive Program Needed 


However, I believe that we must, for 
our own good and for the good nutrition 
of our country in the future, encourage 
the development of a positive program 
for the livestock and meat industry 
which will be based on abundance rather 
than scarcity. 

This is evident for several reasons. 
First, our present meat production is 
not sufficient to meet present demand. 
While it is true that meat consumption 
is above the pre-war rate, it would be 
much higher than it is if we had the 
production. 

Moreover, if we aren’t producing 
enough meat now, how are we going 
to provide for our increasing popula- 
tion? In the last 10 years, our popula- 
tion has grown by 15,000,000 people— 
more than the entire population of 
Canada—and indications are that 30 
years from now we will have 30,000,000 
more people. Feeding these people will 
be a tremendous job, and presents a 
challenge which the livestock and meat 
industry must face. 

The need for action is emphasized by 
figures showing livestock trends. On 
January 1 of this year, for every hun- 
dred people in the country there were 
54 cattle and calves, compared with 
62 in 1944 and a peak of 97 in 1888. 
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There were 24 sheep and lambs on 
January 1 for each hundred persons. 
This was a drop from 42 in 1942 and 
124 in the peak year of 1867. Hog num- 
bers at the start of the year totaled 38 
for each hundred persons, compared 
with a recent high of 61 and an all-time 
peak of 94 in 1872. 

It may be true that the record corn 
crop will encourage larger livestock 
production next year, but a temporary 
spurt will not be enough. What is 
needed is a long-range meat program 
which will supply the nutritional needs 
of an expanding population and one 
which at the same time will be profit- 
able to our producer friends. Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan has said that a 
level of production which will provide 
an annual per capita meat consumption 
of 175 lbs. is desirable. 

To reach and sustain such a high level 
of production the meat and livestock 
industry must compete with many other 
users of feed. Our friendly competitors, 
the dairy and poultry industries use 
large quantities of feed, and industrial 
uses also claim large amounts. The sup- 
ply of feed is limited to a certain ex- 
tent by the agricultural land acreage, 
and among the various competitors it 
will tend to be channeled in the direc- 
tion of the most efficient uses. It is up 
to all segments of the livestock and 
meat industry to increase their effi- 
ciency so that adequate production may 
be reached and maintained. 


Short-Sighted Suggestion 


Suggestions have been made in vari- 
ous quarters that livestock production 
should be curtailed and grains consumed 
directly—on the theory that a bushel of 
grain as such provides more calories 
than when it is converted into meat. 
This is short-sighted thinking, and ig- 
nores many important aspects of the 
situation. In the first place, about 85 per 
cent of the beef in this country is pro- 
duced without grain and about 50 per 
cent of all meat is produced with feeds 
other than grain. 

In addition, a distinction should be 
made between food grains—for people- 
and feed grains—for livestock. Very 
little of the grain used for finishing 
livestock could be used for human food. 

Moreover, livestock are not processed 
for meat alone. The leather which goes 
into shoes, the insulin which keeps the 
diabetic alive, and many other by- 
products which contribute to the wel- 
fare of society would not be possible 
without the livestock and meat industry. 
For these by-products, as well as the 
essential nutrients provided by meat, it 
is desirable that livestock production 
be more adequate. 

The most efficient use of land also 
requires adequate livestock production. 
All of our grass, hay, and forage crops 
must be marketed in the form of live- 
stock; in fact, more than half the land 
in this country would not produce any 
food if it were not for the livestock 
Which is able to utilize the grass. At the 
Same time, livestock makes an im- 
portant contribution to soil conservation 





PACKERS FROM AUSTIN WITH A LONE BOSTONIAN 


Left to right are Norman Appleyard, P. G. Gray Co., Boston, Mass.; Ralph Daigneau, 

vice president; R. A. Bateman, purchasing agent; John R. Jones, manager of provisions 

department; T. H. Hocker, vice president in charge of service department, and A. E. 
Larkin, Jr., sales manager, all of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


and fertility and future productivity. 
Pasture for livestock is the most con- 
serving use of land. 

The idea that our population can be 
fed more efficiently on grains is 
erroneous likewise from a nutritional 
standpoint. A person may be receiving 
all that he needs in the way of calories 
and yet be undernourished. What is 
needed, as has been pointed out many 
times, is more protective food, such as 
meat, milk and eggs, providing com- 
plete proteins, and also vitamins and 
minerals. 


A Good Opportunity 


I believe that we have a good oppor- 
tunity at the present time to develop 
a sound program for the livestock and 
meat industry, because meat is in the 
news and has been in the news for some 
time. During the war it made news be- 
cause of rationing and because of the 
need of meat for our armed forces and 
our allies. Moreover, increased indus- 
trial activity improved the living 
standard of many people, who started 
eating more meat than previously. 
Millions of men in the armed services, 
likewise, ate more meat, on the average, 
than had been their custom in civilian 
life, and they developed a lasting liking 
for it. 

All in all, meat came out of the war 
in a very favorable position. People 
had an increased appetite for it and a 
better appreciation of its important 
place in the diet from a nutritional 
standpoint. Many factors, including 
those already mentioned, were instru- 
mental in bringing this about, but I 
believe that the Meat Educational Pro- 
gram also played an important part in 
developing this high regard for meat 
and the favorable position of the meat 
industry in the estimation of the pub- 
lic. It is impossible, of course, to 
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measure exactly the effect of this pro- 
gram, but there is no doubt that it 
has increased the public’s knowledge of 
the nutritional importance of meat and 
has served to allay superstitions and 
prejudices. 

Meat continues to make headlines be- 
cause prices have advanced in the face 
of unprecedented demand, and it seems 
likely that people will continue to talk 
about meat. 


Intensify Educational Work 


It seems to me that while people have 
such a lively interest in meat it is an 
excellent time to intensify our efforts 
toward educating as many of them as 
possible as broadly as possible. There 
are still too many people who have 
erroneous ideas about the meat packing 
industry or have only a very superficial 
knowledge of it. They know that they 
don’t get all the meat they want at 
prices they are willing to pay, but 
beyond that their information of the 
economics of the industry is very 
sketchy. 

The Meat Educational Program has 
been doing a good job of disseminating 
facts about the industry as well as tell- 
ing the story of meat’s nutritional 
value. You will recall that one news- 
paper advertisement stressed the uti- 
lization of grass, and all of them have 
emphasized industry services. I believe 
this is sound and that we are headed 
in the right direction, but we have hard- 
ly scratched the surface of the work to 
be done along these lines. 

We have had a habit in this business 
of living largely in the present—of 
looking at what the financial results 
are going to be at the end of the fiscal 
year. But you will recall that we have 
been working on the idea that a success- 
ful and prosperous business must be an 
expanding business. That premise was 
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accepted by the greater part of the in- 
dustry and it is as sound today as it 
was when we started. It will be just as 
sound next year. 


It is very possible that in 1949—and 
well into 1950—we may have meat 
literally “running out of our ears.” We 
have built a firm foundation for promot- 
ing the sale of meat and its acceptance 
by the consumer. We have spent an im- 
portant amount of money doing this, 
over the last seven years. We have a 
real “property” here—something that 
few other industries have. Certainly no 
one else in the food industry has such a 
property. All this is the reason why— 
even though we don’t have as much 
meat to sell as we would like—we must 
keep our powder dry, so to speak, so 
that we may be able to fire when we see 
the “whites of the eyes” of the tre- 
mendous production of meat. 


Of course, other things than the Meat 
Educational Program have been re- 
sponsible for the present high regard 
consumers hold for meat. But our ac- 
tivities in a number of directions cer- 
tainly have materially contributed to 
this regard and to people’s continuing 
demand for meat. We must never lose 
sight of the fact, I think, that people 
eat largely by habit and by taste. Their 
taste craves meat. They are in the habit 
of eating meat and wanting all they can 
get. If we can just keep them that way 
—and it is our intention to do so—the 
climate will be much more pleasant for 
us when we get a lot of meat around 
again—and, incidentally, will enable 
the industry to accomplish what it set 
out to do, namely, expand itself in the 
interest of a successful business. 


Promotion and Merchandising 


Maybe it wouldn’t do any harm to 
remember that although we all have an 
eye on the financial results of the cur- 
rent year, all of us should have the 
other eye peeled on next year and the 
year after and what’s going to happen 
during the next 10, 20 or 50 years. 
Every meat packing company is in busi- 
ness to stay. It is not just in business 
to make a profit this current fiscal year. 

Maybe I’m too close to the subject, 
but I cannot get around the inescapable 
fact that modern promotion and mer- 
chandising methods really are the most 
important thing to this business right 
now and probably will remain so for 
some years. Competition for the con- 
sumer’s food dollar soon will be great. 
We must get our share if the meat 
packing industry is to grow with the 
country and perform necessary and de- 
sirable services for its economy. 


Then, too, scores of other industries 
are dependent on ours for their own 
growth and expansion because without 
the raw materials they obtain from us 
there could be no growth and expan- 
sion. Further, millions of people every 
day use products derived from ours for 
their health, enjoyment, amusement, 
beautification, and general happiness. 
The world would be an awkward place 
to live in, it occurs to me, were there 
no packing industry today. 
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And it goes almost without saying 
that if, in the years ahead, we can 
maintain a lively demand for meat we’ll 
be in a position to provide an incentive 
to producers to grow a more adequate 
number of animals. 

Along with education, there must be 
an improvement in efficiency all along 
the line. Through efficient and improved 
methods and practices, the land, equip- 
ment and labor we have could be put 
to more economical use. More produc- 
tion must be obtained on a lower cost 
basis because, although the population 
is increasing by leaps and _ bounds, 
there aren’t any more farms and there 
isn’t any more land. Consequently, the 
land we have must be put to better use. 
The good land must be _ protected 
against erosion and over-cropping and 
the poor land built up. Increased pro- 
duction of grass is one sound method 
of conserving land and at the same 
time permitting adequate livestock pro- 
duction. 

Another definite way that production 
could be increased would be to have a 








nation’s health and agricultural econ. 
omy, we must participate in a program 
of expanding an appreciation of the 
problem. 


Such an appreciation should be help. 
ful in stimulating production, which, 
however, must be profitable to the live. 
stock producer. I believe, too, that it 
will make the imposition of government 
controls much less likely in the future, 
Shortages bring with them recurring 
talk of governmental controls and 
tinkering with the economic system. 

The thoughts I have been expressing 
are not mine alone; many members of 
our own industry have been thinking 
along the same lines and urging that 
action be taken. Not long ago, John 
Holmes, president of Swift & Company 
made the following statement: 


“It is highly desirable that livestock 
production be increased, not only from 
a nutrition standpoint but because live- 
stock has other values.” 


Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., in a talk last year, em- 


TOBIN SENDS MANY MEN TO AMI CONVENTION 


Left to right are H. K. Gillman, mechanical superintendent, and O. J. McKirchy, as- 
sistant treasurer, both of Tobin Packing Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia.; L. O. Krez, president, Paul 
Krez Co., Chicago; F. J. Clark, vice president; D. S. Ralston, canning manager; F. 
Perkins, sales manager and F. W. Hagerman, secretary, all of Tobin Packing Co., 


Ft. Dodge. 


continuous production of hogs, rather 
than to have one or two litters pro- 
duced at one or two times a year. By 
proper spacing of farrowings, market- 
ings could be more uniform through the 
year, thus avoiding excessively heavy 
seasonal marketings in the winter 
months and unusually small marketings 
in the summer season. 

If this can be accomplished it would 
not only help to eliminate the seasonal 
peaks and valleys in the meat packing 
business, but would provide the con- 
sumer with a more uniform supply of 
meat throughout the year. 

If we are to achieve the goal of build- 
ing a positive meat and livestock pro- 
gram for the future, necessary to the 


phasized the same points I have made. 
He said: 


“We have just gone through an econ- 
omy of scarcity in this country and I 
hope we never see it again. What we 
need most, and must have, is an econ- 
omy of maximum production. We need 
it. The producer needs to grow more 
livestock. Livestock helps conserve the 
soil. Livestock will aid in preventing 
the return of grain surpluses. The con- 
sumer needs more meat for good health, 
good nutrition and good morale. An- 
other thing that impresses us in our 
industry is that both we and the pro 
ducers of livestock should recognize 
that it is not the unit price of product 
that counts. Rather, we should think 
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of the total dollars received—price 
times quantity. And this total is closely 
related to national income. This means 
that more meat animals should be pro- 
duced on farms and ranches. It means 
that more meat should be available for 
consumers. Only by this path can both 
agriculture and the public generally, as 
well as the country’s largest food manu- 
facturing industry, prosper most. Agri- 
culture, like any other business, must 
be an expanding business if it is to be 
a prosperous business. We in the meat 
packing industry, consider this to be an 
axiom and I believe many producers are 
thinking along the same lines.” 

F. W. Specht, president of Armour 
and Company, made a similar point in 
a recent column he wrote for the Chi- 
cago Herald American. He said: 

“Year after year, the livestock and 
meat industry stands at or near the 
head of industries contributing most of 
employment and to the amount of our 
national income. Consequently an ex- 
panding livestock and meat business 
will bring these benefits: creation of a 
profitable outlet for larger crops of corn 
and oats and other feeds, greater em- 
ployment, larger national income, pres- 
ervation of fertility of the nation’s soil 
and improvement in the nutritional 
standards controlling the health and 
well-being of American citizens.” 

H. E. Babcock, New York farmer and 
former chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Cornell University, has been 
talking about the need for expanding 
animal agriculture for years. He has 
published a number of magazine arti- 
cles on the subject and spoke at our 
annual meeting several years ago. You 
will hear him again this year because 
of the great importance of his ideas. I 
agree heartily with his statement that: 


“The kind of agriculture—one based 
on animal husbandry—which produces 
the best nutrition for the nation also 
protects the soundest social unit in 
American life—the family farm.” 

Charles A. Burmeister, veteran agri- 
cultural economist for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in looking ahead 
at the meat situation in January of this 
year said: 


“For years beyond 1948, demand 
prospects are much less certain, but 
producers should keep in mind that 
this country is in a much different posi- 
tion from other countries, and in one 
much different from the one it was in 
before the war. Its population and 
standards of living have been increased, 
and the requirements of its people are 
much greater. Meat is one of the foods 
most greatly desired. In my judgment 
the long-time prospects indicate a need 
for greater livestock production to take 
care of future demands.” 

Some of our livestock producer 
friends have said the same thing. At 
our annual meeting last year, W. D. 
Farr, a cattle and lamb feeder from 
Greeley, Colo., said: 


“More feeders should modernize their 
feeding practices. They should be en- 
couraged to do a better job wherever 





AN EAST-WEST QUINTET OF MEAT INDUSTRY MEMBERS 


Left to right are L. B. Bookey, secretary, Bookey Packing Co., Des Moines, Ia.; S. H. 

Marcus, vice president, Excel Packing Co., Wichita, Kans.; Julian Weil, vice president, 

Weil Packing Co., Evansville, Ind.; Harry Batt, partner, Philadelphia Boneless Beef 
Co., Philadelphia, and Al Hark, Hark Beef Co., Boston, Mass. 


possible. They have their home-grown 
rough feeds which they need to con- 
sume. They could feed a few more cat- 
tle and each animal would eat less per 
head of these cheap growing feeds, and 
they could feed a little more grain to 
a larger number and put more finish 
on what cattle they feed, thus raising 
them in grade. ...I think you can de- 
pend upon the fact that livestock feed- 
ers all over the United States are going 
actively to continue to give you a better 
and a more improved product to sell. 





WHAT ARE DEUCES SAYING? 


BOTTOM: E. B. Pallardy (left), car serv- 

ice agent, General American Transporta- 

tion Co., Chicago, and J. W. McElligott, 

vice president, Kingan & Co., Indianap- 

olis, Ind. TOP: Oliver Gibbs (left) and 

J. E. Moakley, both of John Morrell & 
Co., Newark, N.J. 
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I believe we are just beginning to mod- 
ernize the livestock and meat production 
industry.” 

I have told you what several meat 
packers think about a program of this 
kind, and I have given you the views of 
a New York farmer and educator and 
a Colorado feeder. 

This is a difficult time for us in the 
meat industry. Meat prices have oc- 
casioned much comment, but by and 
large we have not been blamed for a 
general inflationary condition over 
which we have no control. Meat is no 
higher, relatively, than many other 
commodities, but because it is such an 
important factor in the health and 
morale of the people it has received 
more publicity. 

We have taken great pains to explain 
the situation through every possible 
medium—by means of the press, radio, 
and paid advertising space. Our efforts 
have paid dividends in the form of pub- 
lic understanding. However, we must 
continue to keep people informed so 
that we may retain the good will al- 
ready achieved and go ahead to build 
even further. 

At the same time, we must continue 
to merit public approval. People want 
more meat, and it is up to us in the 
meat business to furnish it. The coun- 
try is growing, and we must grow along 
with it. The good health of our people 
and the continued prosperity, not only 
of our own business but of the entire 
agricultural economy, demand it. 


CHAIRMAN J. F. KREY: Our next 
speaker is one of the best known lead- 
ers in the research field for the Ameri- 
can meat packing industry. In fact, his 
entire career has been with our indus- 
try. He is recognized as an interna- 
tional authority on animal fats and 
oils. Victor Conquest is the director of 
research and development for Armour 
and Company. 
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Lasting and Improved 
Markets for Animal 
Fats Call for Work 
by the Meat Industry 


VICTOR CONQUEST, Armour and Company 





ICTOR CONQUEST: The title of 

this paper suggests that you might 
expect to hear the results of a session 
with a crystal ball, but such is not the 
case. The object of this talk is to try 
to show you that 
the future for our 
animal fats is very 
largely controllable 
by producers and 
processors of ani- 
mal fats. 

We certainly 
have no control 
over world supplies 
and prices of fats, 
especially in these 
days of world-wide 
planned economies 
and inept attempts 
on the part of the 
planners to out- 
guess and control 
the laws of nature and of economics. 


We do have free use of the scientific 
approach to our problem and may select 
the manner in which we apply the laws 
of chemistry and physics to the han- 
dling of our animal fats. Following the 
scientific method, we should be able to 
write out a formula that would seem 
to be the right one for success. 

In this formula there will be several 
unknowns, On our ability and willing- 
ness to work for right answers to these 
unknowns rests our success in assuring 
a favorable future for animals fats. 


V. CONQUEST 


Let us see what we mean by a fa- 
vorable future for animal fats. 

Broadly, we agree that we want a 
uniformly profitable future. More spe- 
cifically, we say we want our animal 
fats to be free from the peaks and val- 
leys shown by price charts and usage 
charts of the past and present. 

We do not want to see lard and edible 
tallow go to the soap kettle. We want 
to see our edible fats so superior for 
their indicated uses that there can be 
no competition. 

We do not want to see animal fats 
displaced from their many uses by syn- 
thetic or natural substitutes. We want 
to recognize and utilize to the utmost 
the natural good qualities in animal 
fats. 


Since fats are a by-product of our 
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meat operations, we, as fat processors, 
have no control over the amounts that 
may be turned over to us. One of the 
things we can do is to produce as high 
quality a product as possible from any 
given raw material. Much has been 
done in this direction over the years, 
but we know more can be done with a 
little effort and planning. 

We know that we cannot stop prog- 
ress in those activities that seem to 
threaten some of our largest usages and 
profits. We know that detergents are 
being made in increasing quantities 
from petroleum and other non-fat 
sources. We know that edible fat can 
be, and has been made, starting with 
hydrocarbons. We know that the glycer- 
ine credit from soap fats may be re- 
duced by cheaper synthetic glycerine. 
We know that less animal fat goes to 
lubrication uses. In short, animal fats 
are being slowly displaced in many uses 
due to the activities of scientists in 
other industries. 

We do not need to be depressed by the 
various displacements of fats if we 
recognize the trend and do something 
to counteract it. We have an oppor- 
tunity to plan and execute a program 
that will demonstrate the value of ani- 
mal fats in many new uses. 


Still Profits in Fats 


Don’t get the impression that the day 
of profitable returns for animal fats is 
over. That is far from being true. The 
fact is that these new compounds— 
challenging fats in many places—are 
far from being perfect substitutes, and 
are not likely permanently to displace 
fat. 

The petroleum base and other syn- 
thetic detergents, in many cases, clean 
wool but not cotton or other fabrics. 

The edible fat produced from hydro- 
carbons is not as nutritious as animal 
fat. It includes a mixture of odd and 
even chain length fatty acids, as con- 
trasted to even numbered carbon chains 
in the natural fat. No one yet knows for 
sure what the physiological effects 
would be from eating this synthetic fat 
for a life span or part of one. 

No synthetic has yet been produced 
that will adsorb to the very edge of a 
metal cutting tool as lard oil will do. 


But give our competitors enough time 
and they will do a complete job of sub- 
stitution for a great many of our fats, 

That one word time is the key to the 
whole situation of what we may let 
happen to animal fats. We have as 
much time as the competition. We have 
as much know-how. Whether we use it 
well and wisely will determine whether 
or not we let competition hurt us. 


Interchangeability of Fats 


One of the characteristics of fats that 
has been very useful to us in fat tech- 
nology has been that of interchange- 
ability. We have been able, by knowing 
the characteristics of various fats and 
their properties in various mixtures, to 
make many more uses of fats than 
without this knowledge. In effect, many 
fats we sell are tailor-made through fat 
technology to fit some specific use and 
meet special requirements. 

We are all familiar with the special 
compositions produced for the lubrica- 
tion field, for the rubber industry and 
the leather industry. Fatty acids— 
either as mixtures or as relatively pure 
compounds—are finding broader uses in 
many fields. This interchangeability has 
also, in many cases, been our weakness, 
since competitive fats from non-animal 
sources have been able to take large 
markets from us. 

As manufacturers and sellers of fats, 
we naturally keep close check on the 
quantities of fats produced around the 
world, and try to estimate how such 
world production affects us competi- 
tively. We also observe new and pros- 
pective, as well as old sources of fats. 
What will happen to our business when 
tons of peanut oil are produced in 
Africa? What will happen when larger 
quantities of copra are produced? What 
will happen if and when South America 
increases its tonnages of seed fats? 
These questions are pertinent to our 
problema and should furnish us with an 
objective. 

That objective is to get our animal 
fats situation in such shape that none 
of the usual complications of supply, 
interchangeability or competition can 
hurt us. That is a big order, but it can 
be done to a satisfactory extent if we 
set out to do it. We will do it if we 
think the animal fat business is worth 
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it, and it seems unquestionable that 
it is. 

Some of the actions recommended can 
be taken by all of us on the basis of 
current knowledge. We can and should 
improve our manufacturing methods to 
reduce production costs and improve 
quality. Much information along the 
lines of raw material sorting, better 
cooking methods and better fat han- 
dling techniques is available. 

We hesitate to take steps that would 
make present equipment obsolete. We 
had better call it obsolete in many cases 
or find that same equipment a weight 
that will sink us. We need to begin now 
to do this job of improvement. In many 
cases it has been too long delayed. 

The second thought is to get to work 
searching for new uses for our animal 
fats. We know that there are other out- 
lets for fats than the soap kettle, short- 
ening and spreads, and lubrication. It 
requires a good, intensive effort to learn 
all the possibilities for using fats in all 
the conceivable applications. An ener- 
getic campaign for new uses will un- 
doubtedly uncover some good large 
volume ones, as well as numerous small 
ones. It is better to have a score of 
small users, many of whom may become 
larger ones, than to search for the high 
volume—low profit business which tends 
to keep all our eggs in too few baskets. 

The above two actions can be taken 
very largely without the aid of the 
scientist or outlay for research. The 
following suggestions require the aid 
of the scientist. He cannot do the job 
alone, however, but needs the help of 
the production and sales departments. 

It ought to be mentioned here that a 
research man is far from being self- 
sufficient. Only by close cooperation, 
help and advice from the other divi- 
sions of the company can a research 
organization do a creditable job. 


Support Industry Research 

We should be willing and anxious to 
Support research, not necessarily by 
having a department of our own, but 
through the American Meat Institute 
Foundation, colleges or other founda- 
tions. The meat packing industry can- 
not support many large complete re- 
search organizations. We can, however, 
combine forces and have very effective 
work done by giving combined support 
to existing organizations quite capable 
of doing useful applied and basic re- 
search. We need to go farther than ac- 
cept reports of this work and file them 
away. It is our job to do the develop- 
ment work in our own plants, utilizing 
all the information available from any 
useful source. We should be for re- 
search to the extent that we choose a 
qualified leader, tell him our objectives, 
and make it possible for him to work 
on our problem and do a good job of it. 
Protect him from outside interference 
and setting up of too many pseudo- 
directors of research such as our 
budget, accounting, sales and opera- 
tions people. Their hearts are in the 
right place, but they cannot help our 
Scientists juggle molecules. They should 
know how the results are coming and 


be helpful when needed in the practical 
aspects of the work. It is the responsi- 
bility of the sales and operating people 
of our industry to recognize useful ad- 
vances in fat technology and adopt 
them as promptly as possible. 

Without a scientific approach to the 
problem of animals fats, little of perma- 
nent value can be accomplished. “Scien- 
tific” is not defined as all-basic research 
nor as all-applied research. A good bal- 
ance between basic, applied, engineer- 
ing and developmental type of approach 
is necessary. 

It is difficult to keep a good balance 
between the above named activities, but 
a good job is needed here to avoid 
wasted effort and money. What good is 
accomplished if our basic research is 
ten years ahead of our applied research 
and engineering? What is the good of 
having developed a hot market for a 
particular item if our other depart- 
ments cannot produce that item for 
several years? A well-coordinated pro- 
gram is a necessity, and our research 
leader is the best person to achieve that 
coordination since he should know the 
possibilities and time elements involved 
in the program. 

Sometimes it is good for the organi- 
zation if the research group spurs some 
of the other groups out of a long-time 
lethargy. And the reverse of this is also 
true, but should not occur in a live 
research group. 


Find Out What We Have 


While we are doing the best we know 
to improve and widen the market for 
natural fats, we can at the same time 
study other possibilities. We need to 
start tearing fat molecules apart and 
building them into newer and better 
substances for particular uses. There is 
no reason why better detergents cannot 
be made from animal fats as a starting 
material than can be made from other 
starting materials. There is no reason 
why superior lubricants cannot be made 
from animal fats. What we must have 
is a vigorous investigational program 
to determine just how to accomplish 
these objectives. This calls on the highly 
specialized types of knowledge found in 
research scientists. 

By pointing to some of the advances 
in fat technology of the past few years, 
the possible and probable events of the 
future may be imagined. 

Not much over twenty years ago the 
idea of using melters instead of steam 
tanks was accepted. It must have been 
a good idea because so many of us are 
now rendering fat in that way. Use of 
steam rendering instead of open kettles 
heated by wood fires must have been a 
long step forward when it was taken. 
There must be better ways to render fat 
than the best we know now. It only re- 
mains that better methods be developed, 
mainly by the practical, engineering- 
minded among us. 

Less than 20 years ago there were no 
reliable methods for determining just 
what the makeup of a fat was in terms 
of its fatty acid content. We can tell 
the components of a fat today with a 
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high degree of accuracy. 

While all of us do not use the art and 
science of hydrogenation in our plants, 
many of us use quantities of hardened 
animal fats to blend with our own nat- 
ural output for a number of useful 
products. The practice of hardening 
fats has increased greatly in the last 
20 years. 

By a good combination of engineering 
and chemistry we can fractionally dis- 
till our fatty acids continuously and 
obtain useful fractions for special pur- 
poses, as well as avoid the excessive tar 
formations from batch stills. 


Possibilities in Derivatives 

By taking fatty acids from our ani- 
mal fats and re-combining them with 
other substances, we have opened the 
door to a new, wide field of fatty de- 
rivatives. These derivatives bave un- 
ending possibilities, both as to numbers 
of them and as to new and unexplored 
uses. By new uses is meant the per- 
formance of some job that nothing else 
will do by a product that has not been 
made before. This characteristic is 
needed to keep the material free from 
competitive items, at least for some 
time. 

It can be seen that the above ap- 
proach to our animal fat problems re- 
quires some special arrangements. 

We need, first of all, a willingness to 
undertake the job. 

We need to support the work both 
from the practical side and the research 
side. 

We need broad-gauged executives 
who believe in research, believe that 
they can afford research, and who are 
willing to back it with a suitable budget 
to permit good results. 

We need to be conscious of the in- 
gredient time, which if not taken seri- 
ously may mean a wasted effort. 

We need imagination and originality 
in our groups to which we entrust the 
job. We need managers who can be 
aided in seeing the good points of the 
program as it develops, and take ad- 
vantage of those ideas or products 
which seem to be worthwhile. 

The important thing is that the pro- 
ducers of animal fats set up a program 
for the betterment of their business. 
The sooner it is started the sooner we 
can be free from the fears of loss of 
markets, sinking prices, and competi- 
tion from other sources of fats. 

The most expensive thing to do is to 
fail to do the research job on our fats 
that is indicated. 



















CHAIRMAN J. F. KREY: Our sec- 
ond speaker this morning is well known 
for his outstanding work as a sanitary 
engineer. He has had six years of ex- 
perience in that capacity with the Wis- 
consin Board of Health. He also served 
as a Major in the Corps of Engineers 
during World War Il. A. J. Steffen was 
chief of engineers of the Sixth Service 
Command. He is rated in our industry 
as an expert in the field of sanitary 
engineering. He is associated with Wil- 
son & Co. 
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How to Minimize the 
Plant Waste Needing 
Treatment and to 

Do the Treatment Job 


A. J. STEFFEN, Wilson & Co. 





J. STEFFEN: An adequate discus- 
A. sion of the handling of packing- 
house effluents would occupy far more 
time than is available for the subject 
on this program. The postwar period 
has brought with it 
new ideas on 
grease and solids 
recovery, new 
waste treatment 
practices and new 
state and federal 
legislation on 
stream pollution 
abatement. Any 
one of these sub- 
jects could well oc- 
eupy several hours 
of discussion. This 
paper must then be 
limited to one por- 
tion of the subject, 
of direct value to 
this audience, but complete in itself, 
and sufficiently brief to fall within the 
prescribed time limits. 


Let us try to summarize the facts you 
want by considering the single question 
most frequently asked by meat packers 
on this subject: “How can stream pollu- 
tion problems be avoided?” 

This question is being asked more fre- 
quently now than ever before because 
of recent federal stream pollution legis- 
lation and the numerous state statutes 
and regulations to control stream pollu- 
tion passed during the postwar period. 


Cause of Stream Pollution 


» The U.S. Public Health Service esti- 
mates that $313,000,000 is required to 
treat satisfactorily the liquid wastes 
from industry in order to correct exist- 
ing stream pollution problems. About 
half of this figure represents increased 
costs of municipal treatment works 
caused by industrial wastes discharged 
into municipal sewer systems. The cost 
of waste treatment required within in- 
dustry is estimated at $160,000,000. 
‘The share of these astronomical 
figures assessable against the meat in- 
dustry is not known, but, whatever it 
may be, the writer is firmly convinced 
that the industry can effect tremendous 
savings in waste treatment costs by a 
well-planned approach to the problem. 


To determine how stream pollution 


A. J. STEFFEN 
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problems can be avoided, let us first 
consider the cause, then the cure. The 
principal characteristics in packing- 
house effluents that can cause stream 
pollution are the same as those in 
municipal sewage: Solids carried in the 
liquid and the oxygen demand of the 
liquid. 

The solids form unsightly sludge 
banks in the stream, and the demand 
for oxygen robs the stream water of 
the oxygen it carries in solution. A 
deficiency of oxygen in the stream 
water causes fish and vegetation to die 
and the organic material, decomposing 
in the absence of oxygen, develops foul- 
smelling gases and masses of black 
flocculent sludge. 

The tendency for a waste to pollute 
a stream can be measured. The sanitary 


engineer measures solids in liquid 
wastes as total solids, suspended solids, 
volatile (organic) solids, dissolved 


solids and settleable solids. He measures 
the oxygen demand by the biochemical 
oxygen demand (BOD) test. This test 
measures the quantity of oxygen re- 
quired to oxidize by biological means, 
the organic material in a liquid waste, 
within a period of 5 days at 70 degs. F. 
Under special circumstances, other 
periods of incubation may be selected. 


If the dissolved oxygen carried by 
the stream is sufficient to satisfy the 
BOD and still leave enough to sustain 
normal aquatic life, the stream will sur- 
vive, providing, of course, that large 
amounts of solids are not entrained in 
the wastes, ultimately to settle on the 
bottom of the stream and rob its oxygen 
supply during their slow decomposition. 

Other ingredients in packinghouse 
effluents besides solids and oxygen de- 
mand may cause trouble in streams or 
in the waste treatment operations. 
Grease can be a nuisance in streams and 
is also a problem in treatment plant 
operation, but recovery of floatable 
grease at the packing plant is simple 
and economically desirable. Odors may 
develop if the wastes are held for long 
periods before treatment. 

Because of the varied uses of streams 
and the many conflicting interests in- 
volved, the permissible BOD of any 
waste discharged into a stream is 
normally established by state stream 
pollution authorities. 


So much for the cause. Now, what 
about the cure? 

Let us assume that the packinghouse 
effluent contains more BOD and more 
solids than the existing disposal tacili- 
ties can handle. The existing facilities 
may be a stream, a municipal sewage 
treatment plant or a treatment plant 
owned and operated by the packing 
plant. 


Survey Problem First 

In any event, before improvements in 
treatment are undertaken, the packing 
plant management should institute a 
detailed waste saving survey. by waste 
saving we mean waste prevention at the 
source and utilization of unavoidable 
wastes. Waste saving is not new to the 
industry but in many cases recovery 
operations are undertaken only if a 
direct profit can be realized. However, 
when a reduction in pollutional char- 
acteristics of the plant effluent enters 
the balance, many previously non- 
profitable operations will show a 
tangible return. 

Thus, a small plant that never re- 
covered blood because limited volumes 
did not make the operation profitable 
will find that the cost of waste treat- 
ment can be materially reduced by sav- 
ing and processing the blood. The profit 
on such an operation then equals the 
selling price plus the cost of treatment 
minus the cost of production. 

A list of waste-saving measures 
follows. Many of them will seem obvi- 
ous to some of you, others will seem 
expensive. All of them, however, will 
show a good return when the cost of 
waste treatment appears on the bal- 
ance sheet. 

Yards and Holding Pens: Dry clean 
before washing down the yards and 
holding pens. 

Blood Rail (Kill): Collect all the kill 
blood within a curbed area on the floor. 
Be sure the blood curb extends far 
enough to catch all drip. Run all blood 
to a holding tank, coagulate and dry. 
Evaporate the filtrate as part of stick 
water if possible (the BOD of blood 
water is about 30,000 parts per million 
—about 150 times as strong as domestic 
sewage). Squeegee the blood floor and 
collect the blood before flushing. Pre- 
rinse the floor to the blood tank with a 
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small amount of cold water, then flush 
the floor to the sewer. 

Paunch Manure and Hog Stomach 
Contents: Screen this waste and utilize 
the manure as fertilizer or land-fill. Use 
a fine screen which will retain the solids 
in a relatively moist condition, with a 
jarge volume of entrained fines. By en- 
training suspended solids, much of the 
pollutional material in paunch manure 
can be removed from the liquid. 


Dehairing: Recover the hair on a fine 
sereen if possible. Dump the scalding 
tank as slowly as possible (to prevent 
a sudden load on the treatment facili- 
ties), and dump not more often than 
daily. 

Cutting, Trimming and Sausage 
Manufacturing: Avoid flushing the 
floors during the operating day. Sweep 
and pick up the solids before daily 
cleanup and during operations, if neces- 
sary. 

Curing: Pickle liquor can be re- 
claimed by boiling, settling overnight, 
draining the bottoms, skimming, filter- 
ing and chilling. A small amount of 
fresh pickle is normally mixed with the 
reclaimed liquor. 

Casing, Stripping, and Cleaning: Run 
strippings through a fine screen before 
discharging to the sewer. Catch the 
slimes and cook, coagulate, press and 
dry. 

Wet Rendering: Recover the stick 
water and evaporate. Eliminate all 
sewer connections on the stick water 
reservoir, including the overflow. Pre- 
vent leakage of press liquor. 

Dry Rendering: Squeegee, sweep, 
scrape and shovel wastes from the floor 
before flushing. 

Floors in General: Dry clean floors 
whenever possible. Squeegee or sweep 
up solids before flushing. 

Here, we have a little meat scrap. 
That is not a meat scrap in the animal 
and poultry feed terminology; it is just 
a little scrap of meat. Perhaps the 
scrap of meat finds its way down the 
sewer because the cleanup folks hadn’t 
heard about this business of picking up 
the solids, and perhaps the man with 
the hose wanted to finish his job in a 
hurry so he flushed it down the sewer. 
While this little scrap of meat is being 
kicked around on the floor, the protein 
goes into solution, the grease goes 
partly into suspension and partly into 
emulsion, and your solids go down the 
sewer as solids. 

Then you come to your grease and 
solids recovery basin or grease basin. 
Part of the grease is recovered just by 
standing in the basin long enough, but 
part of it goes on as an emulsion. Parts 
of the solids drop out but another part 
of the solids is suspended so it goes 
along with the protein into solution to- 
ward complete treatment. That is ef- 
fected in the city sewage treatment 
plant or your own treatment plant, and 
all the expense of treatment comes 
about because we let this little scrap of 
meat find its way to the sewer. 

With proper sanitation practices we 
Squeegee or sweep up the solids on the 








PACKING COMPANY HEADS FROM THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 


The Georgia Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga., was well represented by the four men pic- 
tured here (left to right): Waldo De Loache, vice president; J. L. Roberts, president; 


L. B. Harvard, general manager, and J. J. 


floor, and we pick this small scrap of 
meat up and put it in an inedible scrap 
ean for rendering. Nothing is lost and 
no expensive treatment is needed; the 
scrap is rendered and all the product 
is retained. 

Grease Recovery: Small hand- 
skimmed grease recovery basins should 
be located wherever adequate quanti- 
ties of high grade greases can be re- 
covered. This includes condenser waters 
from rendering equipment and de- 
odorizers, wastes from hashers and 
washers, and drains from cook tanks. 
Due to space limitations and variable 
flows, such basins are generally too 
small to collect all the recoverable 
greases from these sources. 

Therefore the effluent from these 
basins, along with all other grease- 


Swick, head of the livestock department. 


bearing wastes, should be discharged 
into a main grease recovery basin 
where the scum and sludge are re- 
covered—the scum for rendering and 
the sludge after screening, for fertilizer 
or feed manufacture. Grease recovery 
basins without mechanical scrapers for 
sludge removal must be cleaned at least 
daily. The sludge retained in such basins 
can become septic and will then rise into 
the scum layer, adding unwanted bulk 
to the scum and also increasing the 
suspended solids in the liquid. 


Non-grease wastes such as the efflu- 
ent of the paunch manure screen, roof 
and yard drainage, garage wastes, 
trolley washing, hide cellar drainage, 
sanitary wastes and non-grease wash 
waters should by-pass the grease re- 
covery basin. These wastes, with the 





REPRESENTATIVES OF JOHN MORRELL & CO. BRANCHES 


Morrell men pictured above (left to right) 


are: F. J. Hallstein, manager, Gansevoort 


branch, New York city; R. Taylor, manager, Boston branch; J. W. Hyatt, manager, 
New York city car lot department; M. J. Dunham, manager, Philadelphia branch, and 
J. C. Cannon, New York city savory foods division. 
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effluent from the grease recovery facili- 
ties, constitute the packing plant efflu- 
ent. 

Frequently, strict adherence to a com- 
prehensive waste saving program, with 
active cooperation of every employe in 
the plant, will reduce the pollutional 
characteristics of the effluent to a 
strength suitable for disposal in the 
existing facilities. Encouragement of 
employe participation through slogan 
contests, posters, training programs 
and prize incentives may be desirable. 
To be effective, waste saving must be 
the job of everyone in the plant on 
every day of the week. 


Check Effectiveness Regularly 


The effectiveness of waste saving 
practices should be checked regularly 
by collecting and analyzing samples 
from individual plant sewers and the 
main effluent line. The samples are ob- 
tained by compositing small quantities 
in proportion to the flow throughout 
the operating day. 

Let us suppose now that even after 
waste-saving practices have been faith- 
fully instituted, the effluent is still too 
high in BOD or solids to be discharged 
into the existing disposal facilities. 
Perhaps the effluent after settling and 
grease recovery is being discharged into 
a stream and is causing a polluted con- 
dition. 

Perhaps it is being discharged into a 
city sewer and causes an overload on 
the city’s treatment plant, which in turn 
causes stream pollution; or perhaps the 
packing plant has overloaded its own 
treatment plant and thereby causes 
pollution of a stream. In each case some 
additional waste treatment is required. 


Other Treatment of Effluent 


For the plant with its effluent dis- 
charging into a stream, a connection 
with a municipal sewer may be avail- 
able. If good grease and solids recovery 
is practiced in handling a packinghouse 
effluent, the effluent can readily be 
treated along with domestic sewage in a 
municipal treatment plant. This liquid 
has about the same general constituents 
as domestic sewage but generally runs 
higher in BOD and solids. Since many 
costs in treatment are proportional to 
volume of liquid treated (sedimentation, 
pumping, piping, and, to some extent, 
rock filters), it is apparent that pack- 
inghouse effluents can be treated at less 
cost per pound of BOD than more dilute 
municipal wastes. Cost estimates for 
treatment should therefore be based on 
the cost of treating packinghouse efflu- 
ent as such, not on the cost of treating 
municipal wastes of the same concentra- 
tion in pounds of BOD. 

By that we mean, say 100 lbs. of 
oxygen demand in, say 50,000 gals. of 
water, can be treated at less expense 
than the same 100 lbs. in 500,000 gal. 
of water. Municipal waste, being a 
more dilute waste, naturally costs more 
money per pound of BOD to treat. 

If a municipal sewer connection is 
not available, the BOD and solids must 
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be reduced by further treatment at the 
packing plant. In some cases plain sedi- 
mentation of the effluent of the grease 
recovery basin may be all that is 
needed. Mechanical stirring, that is, 
flocculation, may be provided ahead of 
sedimentation to flocculate the sus- 
pended solids and thus improve settling. 
If this treatment is not sufficient, the 
design may incorporate chemical or 
biological treatment. 

Chemical treatment is more suitable 
for plants with intermittent operations 
since biological treatment requires a 
relatively continuous waste to provide 
food for the biological growths de- 
veloped in the treatment. Chemical 
treatment consists of coagulation of the 
protein, sedimentation for sludge re- 
moval and sometimes chemical sludge 
conditioning for dewatering. Chemical 
treatment is best adapted to concen- 
trated wastes emanating from small 
plants. 

To date, the most successful means 
of biological treatment of packinghouse 
effluents is the biological rock filter con- 
sisting of a bed of rock over which the 
liquid is distributed, to trickle down 
through the rock. Biological organisms 
growing on the rocks assimilate the 
organic material in the liquid. These 
organisms and their entrained food 
matter slough off the rocks—seasonally 
in the case of low rate filters and con- 
tinuously in the case of high rate filters. 
The sloughed material is accumulated 
in a final sedimentation tank. The filters 
can be provided with air and water 
backwash facilities. 


For Overloaded Plants 


If an existing treatment plant is over- 
loaded due to excessive suspended solids, 
pretreatment by mechanical flocculation 
or chemical coagulation may be indi- 
cated. If emulsified grease is the prob- 
lem, application of chlorine or air or 
both may help. If the treatment plant is 
overloaded due to excessive BOD, pre- 
treatment by chemical coagulation of 
the soluble proteins or pretreatment 
with high rate filters may be the 
answer. If more than one filter is used, 
the filters can be made reversible in 
sequence to periodically change the 
amount and character of loading on 
each filter. 

In any case, when waste treatment is 
being considered either by the packer 
or by the municipality, the packer can 
avoid expensive mistakes by securing 
experienced sanitary engineering coun- 
sel. 

In closing let us return to the original 
question: “How can stream pollution 
problems be avoided?” In many cases 





This issue of the National 
Provisioner contains the 
complete proceedings of 
the American Meat Insti- 
tute Annual Convention. 














Just Before Convention 
Special Pulled Out 











Many Chicago and midwestern meat in. 
dustry executives—165 in all—went to 
New York aboard the AMI convention 
special which left Chicago on September 
18. The NP photographer got a few pic. 
tures just before the special pulled out, 
running as the second section of the New 
York Central’s Twentieth Century Limited, 
Here they are: 

1. Don Smith, advertising manager of Wil- 
son & Co., is all set to enthuse about the 
meat educational program. 

2. J. C. Stentz, retired first vice president 
of John Morrell & Co., with Fred W. 
Hoffman, president of The Cudahy Pack. 
ing Co. 

3. Frank J. Madden, general counsel for 
Cudahy, was another passenger on the 
special. 

4. A grand old veteran going East—E, S. 
Waterbury, retired, formerly with Armour 
and Company and administrator of USDA 
wartime set-aside and other activities. 

5. T. K. Carney, provisions, John E. 
Staren & Co., Chicago, isn’t going to miss 
that train. 

6. Happy group, including Ralph Hocker 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
snapped through car window. 

7. Broadway-bound: H. A. Scherer, All- 
bright-Nell Co.; E. H. Redeker, Kerber 
Packing Co., Elgin; Dr. A. O. Lundell, 
Allbright-Nell; F. A. Crabb, Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Fort Dodge, and K. D. Kubaugh, 
Allbright-Nell Co. 

8. W. F. Richmond, partner in J. C 
Wood & Co. 

9. Some Iowans beginning their second 
lap: First row, Ned S. Cone of the canned 
meat department, Rath Packing Co., Wat- 
erloo, and Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Ralston, 
canned meat department, Tobin Packing 
Co., Fort Dodge. In the gangway are Dale 
Kilpatrick of Rath’s provision department 
and Wesley Jennings, car route sales man- 
ager for Rath. 


10. Left to right are T. K. Carney of John 
E. Staren & Co.; J. F. Hurley, Leeds 
Meat Co.; R. Solinski, Cans, Inc., and H. 
E. Staffel, president of Ready Foods Can- 
ning Co. 

11. J. A. Zillgitt, production manager, 
and J. A. Butorac, manager of canned 
meat department, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 

Austin, Minn. 





the entire answer lies in waste saving. 
In other cases it lies in providing 4 
connection with a municipal sewer sys 
tem. In others it lies in special treat- 
ment facilities. In every case the first 
and most profitable step is waste-saving. 

CHAIRMAN J. F. KREY: Our next 
speaker is Dr. C. F. Niven. He joined 
the staff of the American Meat Insti 
tute Foundation after teaching and con- 
ducting research work in the field of 
bacterial nutrition and physiology. He 
has made many individual recommenda- 
tions to Institute members concerning 
spoilage problems. 
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Causes of Green Ring 
Spoilage in Sausage 
Products and How to 
Avoid Such Trouble 


C. F. NIVEN, American Meat Institute Foundation 





F. NIVEN: The subject of spoilage 
i problems in the meat packing in- 
dustry is, indeed, a general one. We 
could discuss in general terms many 
spoilage problems that may at times be 
more or less. of a 
nuisance to us, 
such as molding, 
sliming, sours, food 
poisoning, etc. Or 
we could concen- 
trate on one type 
of spoilage in some 
greater detail. We 
have chosen the 
latter course, and 
wish to review with 
you a few observa- 
tions made within 
the past few years 
pertaining to green- 
ish discolorations of 
sausages prepared 
from cured, comminuted meats that are 
associated with bacterial action. 

Most cases of bacterial discolorations 
may be classified into three general 
categories, each of which is more or 
less distinguishable from the other. It 
is essential that we learn the distin- 
guishing characteristics of these differ- 
ent types of greening for proper diag- 
nosis, just as a physician must know 
the clinical symptoms of human dis- 
eases to be able to diagnose correctly 
the patient’s illness. 

The treatment of a disease depends 
upon the diagnosis; in exact likeness, 
measures to be taken for prompt con- 
trol of an outbreak of sausage greening 
depend upon a correct diagnosis. Let 
us, then, briefly review these three 
types of bacterial greening that may 
infect our sausage kitchen. 





C. F. NIVEN 


Internal Greening in Sausage 


The appearance of green rings in 
various types of cured sausages, and 
even in square meat loaves, I dare say, 
needs no lengthy description here. This 
type of discoloration may be embar- 
rassingly familiar to some of us. Since 
green ring is one of the oldest recog- 
nized forms of discoloration, definite 
advances have been made as to determ- 
ining its source, and means of preven- 
tion or control. 


For the sake of comparison with the 
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other types, let us note the character- 
istic symptoms of this type of spoilage. 
The ring appears at varying depths 
beneath the surface and for varying 
thickness. At times it is observed to be 
a discontinuous ring. In some cases, 
especially in the smaller sausages, it 
may appear as a green core. In most 
cases it cannot be detected until the 
sausage is cut. However, it invariably 
emerges to the surface at the site of the 
stick marks in the smaller sausages, 
such as wieners. For differential pur- 
poses it is very important that we keep 
in mind the following characteristics of 
this type of spoilage: 

1. The internal discoloration usually 
develops within 12 to 36 hours after 
processing, even under adequate re- 
frigeration. 

2. The discoloration is found as soon 





OHIO PACKERS AND WIVES 


TOP: Dale E. McCarty, president, Flecht- 

ner Bros. Packing Co., Inc., Fostoria, O., 

and Mrs. Dale E. McCarty. BOTTOM: 

Mrs. William L. Waldock and William L. 

Waldock, vice president, Waldock Packing 
Co., Sandusky, O. 


as the sausage is cut for examination. 

3. Surface sliming rarely, if ever, ac- 
companies or precedes the formation of 
the green rings. 

What is the cause of this discolora- 
tion? Dr. Jensen has demonstrated be- 
yond any doubt that it results from an 
unusually high bacterial population in 
the sausage mix before it is processed. 
These bacteria may gain entrance from 
such sources as one of the meat con- 
stituents (usually the beef), a mis- 
handled batch of liquid spice, reused 
stuffing machine strippings that have 
been poorly refrigerated, reused out of 
condition sausages, a defective stuffer 
or some other piece of equipment, or 
from mishandled sausage mix itself, 
just to mention some of the more obvi- 
ous possibilities. 

Our rather limited investigations on 
this type of spoilage have precisely con- 
firmed Jensen’s findings. In every case 
investigated thus far, smears prepared 
from any part of the interior of the 
sausage, either from the greened or 
normally colored areas, have revealed 
the presence of very large numbers of 
bacteria. However, persistent attempts 
to culture these bacteria have failed. 
We can only conclude, then, that these 
bacteria had gained entrance to the sau- 
sage mix prior to processing, but were 
killed in the smokehouse and cook. The 
damage had already been done, how- 
ever, and the rings develop as soon as 
sufficient oxygen has diffused into the 
sausage from the atmosphere. 

The exact mechanism by which a 
green ring can be formed inside a sau- 
sage is not definitely known. Jensen has 
offered us an explanation. However, 
there are a number of technical phases 
to this problem that are quite intriguing 
and are yet to be answered. 


Underprocessing Discolorations 


We have frequently observed the ap- 
pearance of green cores, especially in 
some of the larger sausages such as 
bolognas, which develop one to 12 hours 
after slicing. On further standing at 
moderate temperatures the green cores 
tend to become larger and may eventu- 
ally cover the entire cut surface. The 
exterior of the bologna in this case may 
be perfectly normal in appearance. 
When freshly cut the interior is also 
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normal in color. This type of spoilage 
ysually does not become apparent in the 
plant, but only after the sausage has 
left the plant and reached the retail 
trade outlets. 

In the laboratory smears prepared 
from the greened areas, or from an un- 
exposed portion of the core, invariably 
show large numbers of microorganisms. 
These microorganisms are not dead, 
but are very much alive, as shown by 
cultural methods. When streaked back 
onto the cut surface of a fresh sausage, 
these bacteria produce the greening if 
incubated for several hours in a warm 
and humid environment. 

In some cases we have had the op- 
portunity to examine freshly cooked 
batches of bologna from plants ex- 
periencing this type of spoilage. The 
interior of these freshly processed 
polognas are usually found to contain 
small numbers of viable bacteria of the 
greening type. Inadequate refrigeration 
of these sausages will allow these bac- 
teria to grow at a rapid rate. 

Therefore, we can account for this 
type of spoilage as the result of an 
underprocessing, followed by a period 
of inadequate refrigeration at some 
time before the product ultimately 
reaches the consumer. By merely cor- 
recting this situation the results are 
sometimes dramatic. 


Surface Discolorations 


A more common type of bacterial dis- 
coloration that has been observed at 
times to take on epidemic proportions 
is due to surface contamination after 
the sausages have been processed. When 
contaminated with the appropriate bac- 
teria, the sausages begin to show green 
spots or streaks in due time, which 
gradually grow in size and may eventu- 
ally discolor the entire surface. 

This type of discoloration usually re- 
quires at least 36 hours to make itself 
apparent under plant conditions and, 
therefore, is not very often observed on 
fresh sausages before leaving the plant. 
It may be especially troublesome on 
wieners, in which case the discoloration 
usually appears first in the vicinity of 
the stick marks. Sliming usually accom- 
panies this type of greening, but it may 
be so slight as to be easily overlooked. 

This type of greening is often ob- 
served on cut surfaces of sliced bolog- 
nas, meat loaves, ham slices, and other 
items that are returned to the plant 
from retail outlets. It begins in the 
form of small green spots, but will 
gradually cover the entire surface of 
the sliced product, if allowed to remain 
moist and at moderate temperatures. 

In the laboratory, smears prepared 
from greened areas show very large 
numbers of the responsible bacteria. 
Cultural methods confirm that they are 
alive and capable of promptly discolor- 
ing fresh sausage when inoculated in 
pure culture, 

In contrast, the interior of these sau- 
sages usually show very few viable bac- 
teria. These observations naturally in- 
dicate surface contamination which has 
taken place after processing. 








NP SERVICE DESK POPULAR WITH CONVENTIONEERS 


The latest livestock and meat market news, a complete list of supplier hospitality room 

locations and the availability of other needed information brought many packers and 

sausage manufacturers to The National Provisioner service desk where they were aided 
by staff members Eleanor Kummer (left) and Lillian M. Knoeller. 


A study of the causative microorgan- 
ism shows that they are especially 
suited to grow on the damp surfaces 
of sausages. They are unusually salt 
tolerant and are able to grow at tem- 
peratures as low as 40 degs. F. You 
have heard Dr. Nelson stress the point 
that our plant practices result in the 
ultimate selection of a characteristic 
and restricted type of bacterial flora. 
We can cite this as a typical case. 

Although usually slow in develop- 
ment, this type of spoilage can reach 
explosive proportions if prompt action 
is not taken. We should look upon this 
as being a “disease” that may spread 
from one batch of sausages to another. 
For control we have to keep in mind a 
few elementary epidemiological prin- 
ciples. For a sausage to contract the 
disease it must become infected with 
the responsible microorganisms. The 
original source of the causative organ- 
ism may not be ascertained. Sometimes 
evidence strongly points toward the fact 
that the original contamination may 
have arisen after the sausages have left 
our plant, and beyond our control. How- 
ever, one “diseased” sausage returned 
to the kitchen is sufficient to start an 
epidemic. 


Keep Infection Out 


Therefore, we must be cautious in the 
means of disposal of these returned 
sausages. If an epidemic of this nature 
begins in our plant, we must use effec- 
tive means in eliminating the process 
of infecting the “healthy with the sick.” 
We should keep in mind, also, that the 
infection results from direct contact 
with hands, clothing, rodents, insects, 
or material containing the infective 
microorganism. 

Unfortunately, we cannot “immu- 
nize” the sausage against the disease, 
but we can treat them in such a manner 
as to extend greatly the incubation pe- 
riod. Low temperatures reduce the rate 
of bacterial growth; dry surfaces pre- 
vent their growth. 

At this point a discussion on sanitary 
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practices as a means of eliminating in- 
fection would be unnecessarily time con- 
suming and boring. You realize the 
value of good detergents, hot water and 
steam, and hypochlorites without being 
told. Lately, we have been advised that 
the general group of quaternary am- 
monium compounds can now be used 
under certain specified conditions in in- 
spected packing houses. These surface 
active agents have received rather fa- 
vorable acceptance in other industries 
as being effective sanitizing agents. 
They may prove to be of value in cer- 
tain phases of meat packing plant sani- 
tation. 


Use of Sterilizing Lamps 


We have also witnessed in recent 
years a tendency toward more wide- 
spread use of ultraviolet lamps in pack- 
ing plants for the purpose of reducing 
the load of microorganisms in the air 
and on exposed smooth surfaces. Too 
much dependence upon these devices in 
an attempt to control sausage discolora- 
tions, however, may produce disappoint- 
ing results. 

Let us, then, summarize the three 
described forms of sausage discolora- 
tions that we have discussed. 

1. Internal discoloration, or green 
rings, resulting from an unusually high 
bacterial count in the mix before proc- 
essing. 

2. Green cores appearing a few hours 
after the sausages are cut, resulting 
from faulty processing, followed by 
poor refrigeration. 

3. Surface discoloration, resulting 
from contamination after processing, 
damp surfaces and lack of proper re- 
frigeration. 

Experience has shown that accurate 
diagnosis as to the type of discolora- 
tion that arises in our plant makes pos- 
sible the use of prompt and appropriate 
control measures. In most cases these 
steps promptly eliminate the trouble 
and pay big dividends. 

(Veterans 


awards on next page.) 
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50- AND 75- YEAR VETERANS HONORED | 





F. KREY: For more than 25 years 
¢ the American packing industry has 
taken a few minutes each year dur- 
ing the sessions of the Institute’s an- 
nual meeting to honor publicly those 
veterans—both men and women—who 
have spent 25 and 50 years of their 
lives in the industry. 

Since our last annual meeting 69 in- 
dividuals have become eligible for the 
Institute’s 50-year gold emblem, and 
3,203 men and women have completed 
25 years of service. 

We have a surprise for you this year. 
For the first time in the history of the 
meat packing industry, it is privileged 
to honor three men who have spent not 
25 years... not 50 years... but 75 
years in the service. In addition, for 
the first time in our history, a woman is 
being honored for 50 years of service 
in the industry. 

Every person in this room knows... 
or knows of ... at least one of the three 
75-year veterans. We have been able to 
obtain some interesting data on these 
three men, and because none of them 
can attend this session, we are going to 
give you some pertinent information on 
each. The 75-year veterans will be given 
a diamond-set gold emblem. The 50-year 
veterans will receive a gold emblem, 
and the three thousand 25-year workers 
will get a silver button, or in the case 
of women, a silver pin. 

May I take a few minutes to tell you 
something about the 75-year veterans 
and about the only woman ever to 
achieve 50 years of service in the in- 
dustry? Then I will present to you the 
one 50-year veteran, out of 69, who was 
able to attend this session and receive 
his gold emblem. 





75-Year Veterans 








H. H. KEIM, H. H. Keim Co., Nampa, 
Ida.: In the spring of 1874, Mr. H. H. 
Keim went in company with his uncle to 
drive some fat steers to the market 
from the hills of Pennsylvania to the 
city of Baltimore. This was in a day 
before the general use of railroad stock 
cars. Trips were later made to Phila- 
delphia with droves of cattle and sheep. 
At the age of 18, Howard was given 
promissory notes for collection by his 
father, who served as a country banker. 
Young Keim set out on horseback with 
the notes tucked in his saddle bags. He 
returned home some weeks later bring- 
ing an assortment of sheep and cattle 
as payment for the papers which had 
been considered uncollectable. Soon a 
small slaughterhouse and market was 
set up by Mr. Keim and a German 
butcher who assisted him in marketing 
the sheep and cattle. 


In 1890 the young merchant moved 
with his family to Indiana, where he 
was engaged in farming and dealing in 
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livestock with a sprinkling of farm 
butchering on the side. In 1910, Mr. 
Keim moved with his family to Oregon, 
which was enjoying prosperity at that 
time. He continued his interest in small 
fruit farming and livestock raising un- 
til 1916 when another change was made 
by moving to Idaho at Nampa, where 
the present business was established. 

Mr. Keim served as general manager 
and livestock buyer for the growing 
business until his sons were able to 
assist him and finally to take over the 
management of the business. At 88 
years of age, Mr. Keim has an active 
interest in livestock and the operations 
of the institution which he founded. 

Three sons have received the silver 
award for twenty-five years service in 
the industry. Two of them have passed 
away—William in 1944 and Wallace in 
1948. A fourth son will be eligible soon 
for the 25-year award. Three grand- 
sons have active jobs with the organi- 
zation. 

WILLIAM H. STERRETT, Wilson & 
Co., Omaha, Nebr.: Mr. Sterrett, who 
retired recently as night chief watch- 
man at the Omaha 
plant of Wilson & 
Co., first started as 
a door tender in a 
Chicago pack- 
ing plant in 1873. 
He worked in the 
Kansas City plant 
of Wilson & Co., 
from 1901 to 1905 
and moved to 
Omaha in 1922, 
where he continued 
to work in the Wil- 
son plant until his 
retirement this 
year. During his 
26 years at the 
Omaha plant he served in many capac- 
ities—as assistant foreman of the sweet 
pickle department, foreman of the hog 
kill, inspector, butcher, and more re- 
cently, as night chief of police. 

In physical fitness and alertness, Mr. 
Sterrett, who is 84 years old, appears 
to be many years younger than his ac- 
tual age. He is a very active person, 


W.H.STERRETT 


75-YEAR VET 


H. H. Keim’s career 
has been closely al- 
lied with livestock 
from the day he 
brought home some 
sheep and cattle as 
payment for a note 
owed his father and 
opened a _ small 
slaughterhouse. For 
many years he was 
general manager and 
livestock buyer of 
H. H. Keim Co., 
Nampa, Ida. 





has a pleasing personality, loves chil- 
dren and always has time for his 
friends. Since his retirement he is mak- 
ing his home with a daughter in §¢t, 
Louis. 

OSCAR 'F. MAYER, Chairman of the 
Board, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago: 
Mr. Mayer was born in 1859 in a smal] 
town in northwest- 
ern Bavaria. When 
he was 11 years old 
he was sent to 
Munich to work in 
the grocery store 
of his uncle. In 
1871, the uncle, at- 
tracted by the op- 
portunities offered 
in America, left 
Europe, taking 
young Oscar with 
him. The family 
first settled in De- 
troit, where Os- 
car’s life work was 
determined for him 
through finding employment in the meat 
establishment of George Webber & Sons. 
After a few years in Detroit, Mr. Mayer 
and his uncle moved on to Chicago. 

From 1873 to 1883 Mr. Mayer gained 
a large variety of experience by work- 
ing for others in the meat packing busi- 
ness. Then he decided to strike out for 
himself, and purchased a meat market 
on the corner of Siegel and Sedgwick 
sts. from one John Kolling. Then Mr. 
Mayer sent for his two brothers—Gott- 
fried and Max. They remained as his 
associates in the business until the time 
of their deaths in 1914 and 1921. 

Five years later Mr. Mayer built his 
own meat packing plant two blocks 
away from his initial market. 

During his entire lifetime Mr. Mayer 
has been a practical philosopher. He be- 
lieved in steady growth which could be 
financed out of earnings, rather than in 
rapid expansion. He has never allowed 
his business to enslave him. He has al- 
ways had time for friendship, perhaps 
his most distinguished trait. He has 
been able to rise above the trials and 
tribulations of life and discover in them 
hidden humor and instruction. He has 
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peen blessed with great physical stam- 
ina and health which have contributed 
to his courageous outlook on life. A life- 
long habit of never allowing himself to 
be rooted to a desk, but of strolling 
through his plant and maintaining close 
personal contact with his workers, all 
of whom he knows by their first names, 
has contributed much to his physical 
and mental well-being. He spends every 
day until 3:30 p.m. at the Chicago plant. 

At the age of 89 years he is still an 
intrepid deer hunter, able to go into the 
woods by himself, shoot and hang up his 
buck. When he comes home to camp, he 
is also asked to cook the hunter’s din- 
ner—a performance at which he has few 
equals. His wife passed away in 1931 
and he makes his home on the North 
Side of Chicago with two daughters and 
six small grandchildren. 





50-Year Veterans 











MISS ROSE MAY, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago: Miss May was born in 
1881 and in August of 1898 was em- 
ployed in Armour 
and Company’s 
general offices in 
Chicago. Her first 
position was in the 
office manager’s of- 
fice and in 1916 she 
was transferred to 
a stenographic po- 
sition in the engi- 
neering depart- 
ment. Following 
that she served 
successively in the 
property and ac- 
counting depart- 
ment, in the engi- 
neering depart- 
ment of the Chicago plant and in the 
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stenographic department of the general 
office, until she was pensioned in Sep- 
tember of last year. Miss May now 
lives at the Hayes hotel in Chicago. She 
is to be congratulated on achieving the 
distinction of being the first woman to 
receive the 50-year gold emblem of the 
American Meat Institute. We are sorry 
that she cannot be with us today. 


Mr. Krey then presented the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute’s gold pin to Mr. 
Koller, the only 50-year veteran who 
was able to attend the annual meeting. 


FRANCIS W. KOLLER, Cunningham 
Bros., Inc., New York city: Mr. Koller 
was born in Austria in 1872, and came 
to America as a 
young man. His 
meat packing ca- 
reer began 58 years 
ago, when he start- 
ed with the firm of 
John Rotkanip on 
Hester st., New 
York city. He 
stayed there a doz- 
en years; then 
transferred his ex- 
perience and butch- 
ering skill to the 
firm of Herman 
Schlosser on First 
ave. He remained 
there for 32 years. 
Mr. Koller went to his present firm, 
Cunningham Bros., Inc., in 1934, and 
has remained ever since. We have been 
told that Mr. Koller is a man of quiet 
demeanor, dependable to a marked de- 
gree, affable, and ever ready to be of 
service to any one. His many friends 
and associates are proud of his accom- 
plishments, and wish him continued 
health and industry service for years to 
come. Congratulations, Francis Koller. 


F. W. KOLLER 


Biographies of the other industry 





WILSON & CO. 50-YEAR VETERANS 


Four employes of the Chicago plant of Wilson & Co., who recently completed 50 years 

with the industry are photographed receiving congratulations from Chicago plant super- 

intendent C. L. Cameron, right (not a 50-year man). They are, 1. to r., George Moritz, 

hog casing department, and Leo Krusinski, James J. Steiff and John Kolar, all of the 
beef casing department. 
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members who have completed 50 years 
since the last annual meeting follow. 

SOL BAUER, Edward Davis, Inc., 
New York city: Mr. Bauer has had but 
one job during his entire 64 years of 
meat packing experience. For that 
length of time he has been associated 
with Edward Davis. 

J. H. BRITTAIN, Swift Canadian Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: Mr. 
Brittain was born in Marshalltown, Ia., 
and spent consider- 
able of his early 
youth at his fath- 
er’s packing plant 
—Brittain & Co. 
This plant today is 
owned by Swift & 
Company. After 
leaving the states, 
Mr. Brittain 
worked for the In- 
gersoll Packing 
Co., Ingersoll, On- 
tario; in 1900 for 
the Whyte Packing 
Co. in Stratford, 
Ontario. He re- 
turned to the states 
and became connected with John Mor- 
rell & Co., Ottumwa, and in 1911 was 
transferred to its Sioux Falls, S. D. 
plant. After a brief period at the Chi- 
cago plant of Swift & Company as pork 
foreman, he was transferred to Swift 
Canadian Co., Ltd., at Edmonton. Mr. 
Brittain has held executive positions 
with Swift & Company in Australia and 
the company’s various Canadian com- 
panies. During the war Swift & Com- 
pany “loaned” him to the Dominion gov- 
ernment at Ottawa as a food adviser. 

FRANK H. BURPEE, Vice President, 
John J. Felin & 
Co., Ine., Phila- 
delphia: Mr. Bur- 
pee has had 60 
years of service in 
the meat packing 
industry. In 1888 
he started with the 
Phoenix Packing 
Co., Boston, Mass., 
at the age of 22. 
Later he was trans- 
ferred to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and re- 
mained with the 
company after it 
had been absorbed 
by the S. & S. Co. 
He remained in 
Washington until 
1894, when he was 
transferred to 
Providence, R. I. In 
1896, he was transferred to Rochester, 
N. Y., to open a branch house there. In 
1909 Mr. Burpee went with Armour and 
Company for a short period, joining the 
Felin company in 1910 as beef manager. 
In 1937 he was elected to the board of 
directors and in another year, a vice 
president. 

HANS BYLAND, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Davenport, Ia.: Mr. Byland has spent 
53 years in the industry. He was born 
in Switzerland in 1879. At the age of 
15 years he entered a school at Lens- 
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burg to learn the butcher trade. For 
two years he served as an apprentice 
without pay. Later, he was given an 
examination before five master butchers 
to prove his ability and knowledge of 
the trade. The examination required 
figuring yields, estimating live weights 
and actual killing and cutting up of ani- 
mals. He passed the examination. He 
soon migrated to the United States and 
settled in Davenport, Ia. His first job 
in America was with Wm. Mengel & 
Sons. In 1907 he went to work for Con- 
rad & Co., well-known sausage makers 
in Davenport, and remained there 28 
years. In 1935 Byland went to work 
for the Kohrs Packing Co., now owned 
by Oscar Mayer & Co. Today, at 68, 
Mr. Byland is active in the kill and cut 
department. 


MICHAEL T. CARROLL, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Mr. Carroll was 
born in Ireland and came to this coun- 
try at the age of 17 years. Since 1898 
he has been with Kingan & Co. in the 
city branch. 

EUGENE F. CORDONNIER, Armour 
and Company, Ok- 
lahoma City: Mr. ™” 

Cordonnier has ; 
spent practically 
all of his meat 
packing life with 
Morris and Armour 
and Company. He 
began work with 
the Henry Krug 


Packing Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., where 
he remained for 


two years. He was 

transferred from 

the Morris plant in 

St. Joseph to the 

company’s plant at 

Oklahoma City in 

1911, and made su- 

pervisor of hog kill. 

He has continued in 

that capacity since 

that time and holds 

the position today. 

Mr. Cordonnier still 

leads an active life, CORDONNIER 

aside from his packinghouse duties. 
EDWARD T. CLAIR, president, Re- 

public Food Products Co., Chicago: Mr. 

Clair began his in- 

dustry service 51 

years ago with Ar- 

mour and Com- 

pany, Chicago, in 

the canning de- 

partment. He 

transferred in 1900 

to S. & S. as fore- 

man of the canning 

department, and 

remained when 

this company be- 

came known as 

Wilson & Co. In 

1912 he was given 

supervision of sau- 

sage making and 

canning manufacturing of all Wilson 

plants. In 1923 Mr. Clair was elected 

president of the Republic Food Prod- 

ucts Co., Chicago. During World Wars 
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I and II, Mr. Clair worked closely with 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot offi- 
cials on service food products. He has 
served several terms as chairman of the 
meat section of the National Canners’ 
Association, and at present is a mem- 
ber of the committee on canned meats 
of the National Meat Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

CHARLES DAVIDSON, Armour and 
Company, South Omaha, Nebr.: Mr. 
Davidson was born in 1873, and at the 
age of 12 years went to work for Ar- 
mour and Company at Kansas City. In 
1906 he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s plant at South Omaha, where he 
has remained ever since. 

ALBERT DISCHINGER, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago: Mr. Dischinger 
got started in the packing business in 
Cleveland in 1898 with Bush & Berchtal. 
He later worked for several companies, 
including Armour and Morris. In 1938 
he came to Oscar Mayer & Co. as a 
boner. 

EDWARD FOESCHLER, Armour 
and Company, Kansas City, Kans.: Mr. 
Foeschler started at Armour in May 
1896, in the dry salt, sweet pickle and 
smoked meats departments, working at 
different times in the capacity of clerk, 
foreman and scaler. He has worked con- 
tinuously in these departments with the 
exception of two years when he had to 
leave due to his health. At the present 
time, he is green meats scaler in the 
sweet pickle cellar. 

KURT M. GEORGI, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., 
New York: At the 
age of eleven, Mr. 
Georgi already was 
working in a retail 
market in a small 
Wisconsin town, 
and about a year 
later he was help- 
ing out in the pack- 
ing plant. From 
there, he went to 
Milwaukee to work 
for the Plankinton 
Packing Co. Fol- 
lowing this, he was 
employed by the S. 
Berkinwald Butch- 
er Supply Co. of Milwaukee as foreman 
of the spices, preserves and machine 
shop. After being with this firm for a 
few years, he started his career on the 
road, selling butcher supplies. About 15 
years ago, he joined the staff of Sayer 
& Co. of New York, a subsidiary of 
Hygrade, still as a traveling representa- 
tive, where he is employed today. 

WILLIAM L. GILLIAM, Kingan & 
Co., Richmond, Va.: Mr. Gilliam began 
his meat packing career 50 years ago 
with Kingan and has served in several 
capacities, at Atlanta, Ga. and Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Gilliam is now auditor 
of disbursements at Richmond. 


ALFRED GREENWOOD, Hygrade 
Food Products, Detroit, Mich.: Mr. 
Greenwood started to work in Heywood, 
Lancashire, England, in 1896 for the 
firm of Robert Buckley, dealers in offal 
and tallow refining. In 1910, he left 


KURT GEORGI 


England to go to Canada, where he 
worked at the Harris Abattoir Co. unti 
1919. Later he worked for the Cleve. 
land Provision Co., Cleveland, O., anq 
then transferred to the company’s Fos. 
toria, O., plant. When the Fostoria 
plant was sold to Hygrade Food Prod. 
ucts in 1944, Mr. Greenwood was sent 
to the Detroit plant of Hygrade. 

JOSIAH HERSHBERGER, Armour 
and Company, Johnstown, Pa.: “Butch” 
Hershberger started in the meat busi- 
ness when he was 17 years old as a 
helper in the Jerry Alwine slaughter. 
house and market. He later went to the 
Penn Traffic Slaughterhouse, and back 
to Alwine within a year. In 1904, Mr. 
Hershberger started with Armour and 
Company in Johnstown, where he re. 
mained for 15 years. His next job was 
with Ferguson Packing Co. for 13 years, 
and he returned to Armour and Com- 
pany in 1932 as a beef boner. 

WILLIAM HOFFMAN, Rudolph 
Frey, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.: Mr. Hoffman 
got started with C. Klinck Packing Co, 
in 1891 and worked for two years. He 
was out of the industry for four years 
and rejoined Klinck in 1897, remaining 
four years. He joined up with the Jacob 
Meschel Co. for ten years, and has been 
with the Rudolph Frey, Inc., for 37 
years. Mr. Hoffman was born in 1877. 

FRANK HUBERT, Armour and 
Company, National Stock Yards, E. St. 
Louis, Ill.: Mr. Hubert is a 56-year-old 
veteran of the meat packing business, 
and at 73, he retired a few weeks ago 
from the sweet pickle department of 
Armour. He started with Morris & Co. 
in 1892 and remained for 20 years. Dur- 
ing this time he became a skilled cattle 
butcher. He had a yen to travel and 
visit and work in several of the slaugh- 
terhouses of the country. After this 
busman’s “holiday,” Mr. Hubert re- 
turned to Armour and spent his last 36 
years of service there. 

THOMAS S. HUDSON, Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn.: Mr. Hudson 
started working in the packinghouse 
business in 1897 for Smythie & Sons, 
Lewiston, Mo. He apparently felt the 
urge to travel and worked for the fol- 
lowing companies during the last three 
decades: Keokuk Packing Co., Keokuk, 
Ia.; Morris & Co., E. St. Louis, Ill; 
Morris & Co., Chicago; G. H. Hammond, 
Chicago; Schwartschild & Sulzberger 
Co., Chicago; Guggenheim Brothers; 
Fostoria Packing Co., Fostoria, 0.; C. 
J. Bowers Packing Co., Marshallville, 
O.; George A. Hormel & Co., Austin. 
Mr. Hudson is now a salesman with the 
Hormel company at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


WILLIAM L. HURD, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia. Mr. Hurd started 
to work for Morrell in 1897. He was as- 
signed to the mail desk. A short time 
after this he was transferred to the 
traffic department, and has continued in 
this department until his retirement the 
early part of this year. 

OTTO A. JOHNSON, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia.: Mr. Johnson 
started with the company in 1898 in the 
export department. He remained 4 
short time in the meat market of the 
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company, then on to the office building 
department for six years. After that he 
served in several capacities in the office 
_bookkeeping, beef, wholesale, pay- 
master and cashier’s departments. In 
1939, Mr. Johnson was promoted to 
cashier. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Wilson & Co., 
Liverpool, Eng- 
jand: Mr. John- 
son’s connection 
with the Liverpool 
and American pro- 
vision trade began 
in 1890, when he 
was employed by 
John P. Squire & 
Co. Later he joined 
the S. & S. Co. and 
continued with the 
firm of Wilson & 
Co. In completing 
his half a century 
of service in the 
meat industry, Mr. 
Johnson recalls 
some of the 
changes that have 
taken place. For 
example, he writes 
from Liverpool, 
bacon was shipped 
from the states un- 
boxed, and was carried in bulk from the 
steamers in old-style cuts of Long Rib, 
Dublin Cut, Cumberland Cut, and others 
which would puzzle many salesmen to- 
day. 

ALLEN E. JONES, Armour and 
Company, London, England: Mr. Jones 
was born in Boston in 1881, but went 
with his parents in 1885 to England. 
When thirteen, he joined the firm of 
Loengrouse & Co. in London. This com- 
pany was an agent in England for 
Armour’s canned meats, lard, etc. Dur- 
ing the early part of his work with 
Loengrouse, he was privileged to con- 
duct Mr. Philip D. Armour through Lon- 
don on several of the latter’s journeys 
to England. After leaving Loengrouse, 
Mr. Jones joined Morris Beef Co. When 
Morris was merged with Armour he re- 
mained. 

BROOKE N. JONES. Kingan & Co., 
Jacksonville: Mr. Jones started with 
Kingan & Company at Richmond, Va., 
in 1898. He was transferred in 1914 to 
the Jacksonville branch, and is there 
today as assistant manager. 


STEVE KLAUS, Armour and Com- 
pany, South Omaha, Nebr.: Mr. Klaus, 
a 68-year-old veteran, has had but two 
jobs since he entered the employ of 
Cudahy Packing Co. when he was 17 
years old. He remained with Cudahy 
for 25 years, then went over to the 
South Omaha plant of Armour and 
Company for another 26 years of serv- 
ice, 

JOHN KOLAR, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago: Mr. Kolar began his meat pack- 
ing career in 1898 when he was but 13 
years old. He worked for various pack- 
ers in and around Chicago until 1914, 
particularly in the canning rooms and 
beef casings departments. In 1914 he 
joined the S. & S. Co. and continued with 
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the firm of Wilson, where he has re- 
mained throughout the years. 


LEO KRUSINSKI, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago: Mr. Krusinski started his meat 
packing career at an early age. He was 
almost a veteran with the S. & S. Co. 
when it became Wilson & Co. Mr. 
Krusinski continued his duties as a 
casing man. His superiors claim he has 
a thorough knowledge of practically 
every job in the casing department of 
the Wilson Chicago plant. 

GUS KUNCEL, Armour and Com- 
pany, South Omaha, Nebr.: With the 
exception of four years Mr. Kuncel 
spent with Wilson & Co. at the Albert 
Lea plant, his entire meat packing 
career has centered around South 
Omaha. When he was 13 years old he 
got a job with the Cudahy Packing Co., 
and after 17 years went to Morris & 
Co. for eight years, and continued when 
this company was merged with Armour. 


CHARLES LANG, Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.: 
Mr. Lang started 
with the company 
in 1898 at the age 
of 14 years. For 
four years he was 
in the police de- 
partment of the 
company; then he 
spent 31 years in 
the dry salt depart- 
ment, where he is 
presently em- 
ployed. The picture 
of Mr. Lang above 
was taken when he 
uniform of night 
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was wearing his 
watchman. 
SAMUEL A. LAUX, sr., Primeat 
Food Products, Inc., Detroit: Mr. Laux 
is well orientated for this industry. He 
was born in the 
shadows of the E. 
Buffalo Stockyards 
65 years ago, and 
he learned much 
from his father 
who was superin- 
tendent of the 
Klinck Packing Co. 
Mr. Laux has been 
in the livestock 
commission bu si- 
ness, lamb butcher- 
ing with his 
brother, worked for 
Windsor Bros. and 
the New England 
Dressed Meat & 
Wool, and in 1909 
joined the Sullivan 
Packing Co. in De- 
troit as general 
livestock buyer. 
When this company 
closed, Mr. Laux 
went with Hygrade Food Products Co. 
as a hog and cattle buyer. Ten years 
ago Mr. Laux and four partners formed 
Primeat Food Products, Inc. 
WILLIAM LYNCH, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Iowa: Mr. Lynch 
began working when he was 13 years 
old, trimming sausage meat for the T. 


© 


— 
—— 
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M. Sinclair Co. This was in 1896. He 
spent two years in the Canning depart- 
ment of Armour and Company, Chicago. 
He transferred to Decker in 1904 when 
there were only 35 employes at the 
plant. He is a hog butcher. 


HOWARD W. McCALL, President, 
J. H. Allison & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Mr. McCall got his start by working 

afternoons after 
mw =eschool, and on Sat- 
\» urdays for Allison 
& McCall, meat 
brokers in Chat- 
tanooga. His first 
full-time job in the 
industry was as 
salesman for Swift 
& Company in 
Chattanooga. In 
1898 Swift trans- 
ferred Mr. McCall 
to Greenville, S. C. 
to handle beef con- 
tracts with the 
Army there. From 
there, he went to 
Wilmington, N. C., to open a Swift 
branch house. In 1901 he left Swift to 
return to Chattanooga, where he became 
a partner in the J. H. Allison brokerage 
firm. Several years later, the firm re- 
linquished the business of handling a 
packer’s products, and put out brands 
under its own sponsorship. On the death 
of Mr. Allison in 1932, Mr. McCall be- 
came president. The company had ac- 
quired slaughtering facilities in 1913, 
when it purchased the Chattanooga 
Packing Co. 

L. E. McCAULEY, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago: He started his industry 
career in 1898 as a bill clerk with the 
Armour Packing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
After serving in various positions, in- 
cluding auditor, went to South America 
in 1912 as secretary-treasurer of the 
Armour companies in the Argentine, 
Uruguay and Brazil. When he returned 
to this country in 1926 he became 
assistant treasurer of Armour. He ad- 
vanced to vice president and treasurer, 
and for the past nine years, Mr. 
McCauley has been vice president in 
charge of chemical research and de- 
velopment laboratories and the pharma- 
ceutical division. 

JAMES M. McCULLOUGH, Valen- 
tine Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind.: Mr. 
McCullough is 65 years old, and has 
been with the Valentine Company for 
more than 30 years, in addition to 
serving 20 years with other companies. 


WILLIAM H. MATTHIES, Plankin- 
ton Packing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: Mr. 
Matthies got a job with the G. H. 
Hammond Co. in Hammond in 1898 as 
a messenger boy. His salary was $3 
weekly. In a few weeks he was pro- 
moted to a clerical position. In 1910 
Mr. Matthies went to Milwaukee and to 
the Plankinton plant and worked the 
Madison and Oshkosh territories. In 
1922 he was made district sales mana- 
ger. Two years later he was made beef 
specialty man for the plant sales de- 
partment and worked at this job until 
his retirement a few months ago. 
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GUST MEDROW, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Madison, Wis.: 
Mr. Medrow was 
born in 1886. In 
1898 he began 
working at Cudahy 
3rothers, Cudahy, 
Wis., picking up 
pork feet behind 
chopper. He re- 
mained with this 
company until 
1920, when he 
transferred to Os- 
car Mayer & Co. 
He has been fore- 
man in the pork 
cutting department 
of the Madison Os- 
car Mayer plant since 1943. 


FRED H. MEYER, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: Mr. Meyer started 
work when he was 16 years old, and un- 
til 1940 worked in the company’s 
garage. He was associated with the de- 
livery department before being trans- 
ferred to the city branch of Kingan. 


GEORGE MORITZ, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago: Mr. Moritz has an excellent 
background in casing work, gained 
through his more than half a century 
of labor within the industry. Mr. Moritz 
has been employed for many years in 
the hog casing department of the Chi- 
cago plant of Wilson. 


JOHN E. MULLALLY, Hunter Pack- 
‘ing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill.: In 1895 Mr. 
Mullally entered the employ of Armour 
and Company in Chicago. He started 
in the mail department, at a salary of 
$4.50 per week for 60 hours. Later he 
was transferred to the ham _ house. 
In 1906 he returned to Armour and 
Company after a two-year absence at 
the E. St. Louis, Ill. plant, where he 
worked until 1908 in the box factory, 
sausage packing cooler and wholesale 
market. In 1909 he entered the employ 
of the East Side Packing Co., which in 
1932 became Hunter Packing Co., where 
he is presently a foreman in the live- 
stock receiving and handling depart- 
ment. 

JOHN HENRY PAYNE, Armour and 
Company, So. St. 
Joseph, Mo.: This 
69-year-old veteran 
has worked for one 
company all his 
life, with the ex- 
ception of the first 
ten years which he 
spent with Swift & 
Company, Kansas 
City. Mr. Payne 
started with Ar- 
mour in 1907. He is 
a hog butcher, hav- 
ing spent most of 
his more than 50 
years of service to 
the meat packing 
industry performing the task of splitter. 


HERBERT PARTIS, Tobin Packing 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.: Mr. Partis started 
in the meat business when he was 15 
years old in Kent, England. He came 
to the states in 1906 and operated his 





GUST MEDROW 
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own meat market in Waterville, N. Y., 
until 1921. At that time he came to 
Rochester with Mr. Fred Tobin, and 
since then has been night shipping 
superintendent at Tobin and its pre- 
decessor, the Rochester Packing Co., 
Inc. 

OSCAR REED, Armour and Com- 
pany, South Omaha, Nebr.: Like many 
other 50-year meat packing veterans, 
Mr. Reed has had few jobs during his 
eareer. He began with Morris & Co. in 
1897, and for the last 47 years Mr. Reed 
has been with Armour and Company. 


IRA RUSSELL, Swift & Company, 
Evansville, Ind.: Mr. Russell began his 
work in the industry as a messenger 
in the Kansas City plant of Swift & 
Company in 1898. He was 13 years old. 
In 1909 he went to the Cudahy Packing 
Co. in the same city, and five years later 
was promoted to foreman. In 1920 Mr. 
Russell went to the Iowa Packing Co. 
in Des Moines as foreman, and was 
transferred to the Evansville, Ind., 
Swift plant in 1935. He is by-products 
foreman. 

JACOB C. SCHALLER, President, 
Klinck & Schaller, Buffalo, N. Y.: Mr. 
Schaller has been in the meat business 
53 years. He started his career driving 
cattle for C. Klinck Packing Co. in the 
E. Buffalo stockyards. Later, he became 
a cattle buyer, beef salesman and sales 
manager. In 1921, Mr. Schaller and 
Raymond L. Klinck formed the firm of 
Klinck & Schaller. 

RICHARD SCHOENBORN, Cudahy 
, Brothers Co.,, 
Cudahy, Wis.: Mr. 
Schoenborn started 
with the company 
at the age of 13 
years in 1898. He 
has served in nu- 
merous supervisory 
positions, and in 
1930 was made 
foreman of the beef 
killing department. 


Rama: €. 
SHOWERS, Ar- 
mour andCompany, 
So. Omaha, Nebr.: 
Mr. Showers went 
to work for Ar- 
mour in 1898 at So. 
Omaha, and with 

SCHOENBORN the exception of 

one year spent with 

the Cudahy Packing Co., the same city, 

he has remained with Armour. He has 
been in the car shops since 1901. 


JAMES J. STEIFF, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago: In 1890, at the age of 13, Mr. 
Steiff took his first job in the industry, 
turning beef middles. During his first 
30 years in the industry, and with sev- 
eral companies, Steiff increased his 
knowledge and ability to become an all- 
around man in a supervisory capacity. 
He joined the S. & S. Co. in 1923 and 
stayed with Wilson in beef casings. 

TONY STODDARD, Armour and 
Company, Kansas City, Kans.: Mr. 
Stoddard has had continuous service 
with Armour since 1898. He started in 








the canning room at the age of 15 and 
worked up to the position of a copper 
man. When the canning room closed 
following World War I, he was trans. 
ferred to the sliced bacon factory for a 
short time, and from there to the say. 
sage factory as retort man in sausage 
in oil manufacture. At present, he jg 
working in the sausage department jn 
the capacity of spice man. 

DANIEL F. TWEDELL, Armour and 
Company, Grand Forks, N. Dakota: Mr. 
Twedell began his meat packing career 
in Kansas City as a 15-year-old boy with 
the old S. & S. Co. He later worked for 
Morrell, Hormel, Armour and _ the 
Equity Packing Co. in Fargo. In 1920, 
Mr. Twedell went to the Northern Pack. 
ing Co. at Grand Forks and remained 
on the job when Armour took over 


D. F. TWEDELL GEO. WALKER 


operation of the plant in 1941. He is 
working in the beef boning department. 


GEORGE WALKER, J. H. Routh 
Packing Co., Sandusky, O.: Mr. Walker 
got his start with the Cudahy Packing 
Co. in Louisville, Ky., in 1897. He re- 
mained for the next seven years before 
joining the Kentucky Provision Co, in 
Louisville. From there he went to the 
J. H. Routh Packing Co. in Logansport, 
Ind. In 1917 he joined the Sandusky 
Packing Co., remaining with them for 
25 years. Since 1942 Mr. Walker has 
been with Routh. 

HORACE TAYLOR, Swift & Com- 
pany, East Cambridge, Mass.: Mr. Tay- 
lor’s hourly rate of pay when he started 
work in the industry was 4%c. This 
was with the Chicago Hair and Bristle 
Works, Union Stock Yards. Later, he 
started with Swift & Company in the 
pork curing cellars. Some time later he 
was transferred to the research labora- 
tory, where he worked for 12 years. His 
next promotion was in the Chicago plant 
superintendent’s office as division head, 
covering soap, glue and wool operations. 
In 1926 Mr. Taylor became a membe! 
of the general soap department in the 
industrial soap division. In 1942, he 
left Chicago to become manager of 
Swift’s East Cambridge soap factory. 
continued with Wilson in the beef cas- 
ing department. 


(Continued on page 267) 
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HE Monday afternoon session con- 
TT vened at 2:15 p.m. with Walter 
Seiler presiding. 

CHAIRMAN WALTER SEILER: I 
welcome all of you to our afternoon 
session and I am happy to see so many 
here. We have the privilege and pleas- 
ure to have with us this afternoon one 
of the outstanding architects in our 
industry. He comes 
to tell us about 
packinghouse con- 
struction trends 
and _ tendencies. 
Perhaps no one in 
his particular high 
calling is more 
qualified to bring 
this message to us 
than H. P. Hen- 
schien of the firm 
of Henschien, 
Everds & Crombie 
of Chicago. His 
talk will be fol- 
lowed by an ad- 
dress by J. P. H. Perry of the Turner 
Construction Co. of New York city. 





W. SEILER 


P. HENSCHIEN: It is always a 
* privilege to speak before this 
convention and I am grateful to the 
program committee for this opportunity 
to talk to you about trends in packing- 
house construction. 

Today, when we 
think of trends in 
construction, we 
must first think of 
the cost—the high 
cost of labor and 
materials and all 
that is needed to 
complete a_ build- 
ing project. 

It is evident that 
the building indus- 
try is again oper- 
ating on a normal 
basis so that any- 
one, who is build- 
ing minded, can 
how ascertain the complete cost of his 
Project before starting to build. The 
most accurate method of determining 
costs is to obtain firm bids from con- 
tractors and machinery dealers on all 





H. P. HENSCHIEN 
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of the requirements for the structure. 

It is our experience that the con- 
struction cost of an average, typical 
packing plant will run about 60 per cent 
for the buildings and 40 per cent for 
the mechanical work and equipment. In 
other words, if it costs $500,000 to con- 
struct a new plant, $300,000 will be 
spent for buildings and $200,000 for 
mechanical work, such as sewers, water, 
steam, electrical work, refrigeration, 
packinghouse machinery and equipment. 

We are often asked what can be done 
to lower the cost of building construc- 
tion. Organized research in the con- 
struction industry is working hard on 
this problem and their efforts are sup- 
ported by federal agencies and universi- 
ties. It should result in lowering the 
cost of housing and the cheaper types 
of buildings, where less durable ma- 
terials can be used to full advantage. 
This will also apply to certain types of 
buildings in this industry. The design- 
ing of packinghouse buildings is a mat- 
ter of common, practical sense coupled 
with full knowledge of the materials 
and methods which are suitable for this 
industry. Present building costs have 
brought about some economies in plant 
design which are acceptable to the BAI 
and in no way will reduce plant effi- 
ciency. 

In the packing industry we have and 
need all kinds of plants, for the 
ramifications of this industry are many. 
Between the livestock pens and the 
office lie a number of operating depart- 
ments which must be reasonably well co- 
ordinated in order to have a unified and 
efficient plant. Most of the plants now 
built can be considered efficient and well 
suited to handle a normal business in 
the locality in which they operate. 


Corrective Reconstruction 


During the war these plants pro- 
duced a very large volume of meats 
and by-products and this was done by 
employing more labor and working more 
hours—more space and equipment was 
needed for some operations, particu- 
larly in the hog killing, canning and 
rendering departments, but in general 
the packing industry did not do much 
building during the war. 






Trends in Meat Plant 
Construction; Where 


are Building Costs 
Going to Climb? 


H. P. HENSCHIEN, Henschien, Everds & Crombie 
J. P. H. PERRY, Turner Construction Company 









The four years of enormous produc- 
tion gave the men, who were responsible 
for plant operations, a good yardstick 
for measuring plant capacity and effi- 
ciency, for no one can continue to oper- 
ate far beyond capacity without dis- 
covering some underlying weakness and 
finding some things to correct and im- 
prove. Therefore, when materials and 
machinery were again available, we saw 
a great deal of reconstruction work 
which was of a corrective nature and 
based on the lessons learned during the 
peak of production. 

Obviously, many of these improve- 
ments were of a minor character, such 
as straightening out a poorly arranged 
operating department, changing over 
a killing floor or moving a misplaced 
or crowded operation to its proper place 
in the plant. This is the kind of im- 
provement which can be credited to an 
alert operating staff, since it increases 
plant efficiency and reduces labor cost. 
The replacement of obsolete and worn 
out machinery followed as quickly as 
the manufacturers could supply the re- 
quirements of the industry. 


Many Types of Improvements 


Much reconstruction work has been 
done in plants which operated under 
temporary government inspection. 
These plants were not built to conform 
to the requirements of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and were therefore 
remodeled and often entirely rebuilt in 
order to retain the advantages of oper- 
ating under federal inspection. 

Many slaughtering plants have been 
taken over by interests which are not 
directly connected with the packing in- 
dustry. Some of these establishments 
were returned to the industry after the 
war was over; others were retained 
by the purchasers and greatly improved 
and expanded to meet the operating 
requirements of the new owners. 

With the return of a free market in 
construction materials and labor, the 
packing industry started on a major 
expansion program. In plant expansion 
the rule is to do the improvements first 
which will bring the highest return on 
the invested capital. In one plant that 
could mean new and better facilities 
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for the employes—more space for 
dressing rooms, toilets and cafeterias. 
In another plant it could mean new 
livestock pens or a killing floor, or again 
a freezer or a supply storage building. 
In all plants it means the replacement 
of obsolete, unsanitary and unsafe 
buildings. The MID will remind you of 
that. 

There seem to be certain types of im- 
provements which are of general inter- 
est to this industry and plants which 
have provided such facilities have bene- 
fited in many ways. 

The recovery of grease from waste 
water can best be done in a large catch 
basin which will retain the water long 
enough to separate the grease. This is 
then mechanically skimmed off. The 
sludge at the bottom of the catch basin 
is of value as fertilizer material. An 
installation of this kind will soon pay 
for itself in increased recovery of fat 
and it is also the first step in treating 
waste water before this is emptied into 
public sewers or streams. 


The extraction of grease from in- 
edible products by chemical means has 
been developed to a point where it is 
now perfectly safe to include this meth- 
od along with other rendering opera- 
tions. Entire new solvent extraction 
plants of considerable size have been 
built recently, and from such installa- 
tions will come many interesting com- 
parisons in yield, operating cost and 
quality of product. However, the cost of 
a complete extraction plant will be con- 
siderably more than the cost of a com- 
plete dry rendering installation. 


New methods and equipment for re- 
fining and stabilizing lard have been 
perfected for use in plants which pro- 
duce or purchase large quantities of 
lard. Tanks and machinery of this type 
can often be added to present facilities 
without much expense in new building 
construction. 


Specially Designed Smokehouses 


The smoking of hams, bacon and sau- 
sage is done in many types of smoke- 
houses and some of them are not well 
suited to the purpose. The product 
should be under complete temperature 
control during the time it is processed. 
Sausage meat is in cure while smoking 
takes place and artery pumped hams 
must be dehydrated to normal weight 
in the smokehouse. To operate with 
complete control and accuracy requires 
installations which are specially de- 
signed for the purpose, so that the 
internal temperature of the meat will 
be uniform when it is removed from 
the smokehouse. The acid test of a well 
designed, air conditioned smokehouse 
is an even, uniform temperature in 
every part of the house. 

Smoked hams and bacon should be 
chilled with as little delay as possible 
in order to avoid shrinkage from drip. 
Hams are placed in a low temperature 
cooler—20 degs. to 30 degs. F. and 
bacon is derinded and immediately 


placed in a quick chill room which is 
equipped with refrigeration and air 
circulation so that the bacon will be 
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PLENTY OF EXECUTIVE TALENT ON THIS PAGE 


1. Shown here, left to right, are S. W. 
Lund, vice president of Swift & Company, 
Chicago; O. G. Mayer, president, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, and Jim Hills 
of the American Meat Institute, industry 
veteran and convention impresario. 

2. Upstaters in for the convention in- 
cluded W. J. Van Valkenburgh, comp- 
troller; S. E. Danahy, chairman of the 
board, and A. J. Danahy, general man- 
ager, all of Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo. 
3. Two leading midwestern packers in a 
huddle: John W. Rath, chairman of the 
board, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, and 
W. R. Sinclair, president, Kingan & Co. 


4. Meat merchandising is the field of these 
conventioneers: R. H. Gifford, branch 
house manager, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; R. C. Pollock, general manager, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chi- 
cago, and J. A. Revelle, general plant sales 
manager, Swift & Company, Chicago. 

5. Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Duncan of the Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis. 

6. Two friendly competitors are photo- 
graphed together: Frank A. Hunter, presi- 
dent, Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, 
and John F. Krey, vice president, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis. 

7. Two representatives of the Quaker City 
meat industry are Bertram L. Stein, man- 
ager, Franklin Provision Co., and Morris 
Fruchtbaum, meat industry architect and 
engineer, both of Philadelphia. 

8. L. to r., Ben Halop, assistant treasurer, 
Trunz, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., and J. H. 
McManus, general manager, John P. 
Squire Co., Boston. 

9. From Dixie came W. C. Cunningham, 
assistant secretary, and W. A. Mitchell, 
assistant superintendent, both of Balentine 


Packing Co., Greenville, S.C. 


10. In a serious mood are Oscar Emge 
(left), president, Emge Packing Co., Fort 
Branch, Ind., and Dale Kilpatrick, pro. 
vision department, The Rath Packing Co, 
Waterloo. 

11. It sounds like a good joke: Homer 
Davison, vice president, American Meat In. 
stitute, and John Holmes, president, Swift 
& Company, Chicago. 

12. A tallow expert in attendance was Eric 
R. Woodward, research engineer, Mathie. 
son Chemical Corp., New York. 

13. Packers from greater New York in. 
cluded F. T. Spamer (left), vice president, 
Adolph Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn, and Joseph 


Wagenheim, president, Joseph Wagen. 
heim Co., Atlantic City. 
14. From the Rocky Mountain region 


came E. W. Fallentine, general manager, 
and J. M. DeVine, president, American 
Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, Utah. 
15. Mrs. H. D. Anderson, purchasing 
agent, East Tennessee Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, and Miss Clara Douglas. 

16. A canner and meat packer exchange 
pleasantries: H. E. Staffel, president, 
Ready Foods Canning Corp., Chicago, and 
G. W. Cook, president, Emmart Packing 
Co., Louisville. 


17. J. V. Smyder, superintendent, and 
George G. Abraham, president, both of 
Abraham Bros. Packing Co., Memphis. 
18. Friends photographed together by the 
NP cameraman: D. R. Howland, president, 
Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago, and P. M. 
Jarvis, vice president, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

19. Two Buckeye meat packers discuss 
lard production: H. B. Huntington, presi- 
dent, Scioto Provision Co., Newark, and 
R. G. Thomas, vice president, Lima Pack- 

ing Co., Lima. 





properly conditioned to 28-deg. tem- 
perature in eight to ten hours time. 
The slicing, packing and wrapping of 
smoked meats should be done promptly 
after the product is chilled in order to 
prevent dehydration. After packaging, 
the product should be stored in a 35- 
deg. cooler until it is shipped. 


Smoked sausage should first be chilled 
with a cold water spray and then placed 
in a cooler which is designed to chill 
frankfurters in one hour’s time, ready 
for packaging. It is then removed to a 
holding cooler of 45-deg. temperature 
and promptly packed in order to prevent 
dehydration. The chilling of smoked 
meats and sausage products in this 
manner will often entail additional 
cooler facilities, which from an oper- 
ating standpoint should be conveniently 
located. 

Icing of refrigerator cars is a neces- 
sity in all plants which ship re- 
frigerated product by rail. The cost of 
making ice and icing cars is largely a 
matter of labor cost and for this reason 
many plants are building modern 
icing stations which are mechanically 
equipped to produce ice and ice cars at 
very low labor cost. 


To keep plant machinery and equip- 
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ment in good repair and order requires 
a mechanical maintenance department 
with experienced and skilled help. They 
need and should have a fully equipped 
machine shop, where they can do 
ordinary repair work and build pack- 
inghouse equipment of simple standard 
type. In the larger packing plants sev- 
eral hundred men are employed in the 
mechanical department; they are high 
priced men and their skill and labor 
should be used to the very best ad- 
vantage. 


The storage and handling of supplies 
is a major problem in all plants, for 
this industry is using more containers 
than ever before. In some plants all 
supplies are kept in one location and de- 
livered daily where it is needed through- 
out the premises. Another practice is 
to have sufficient storage and work 
space in each department. 

The supply problem should be studied 
and solved to the very best advantage 
and it is good business to consult the 
manufacturers of conveying equipment, 
for they have been highly successful 
in reducing handling costs. 

Plants which slaughter hogs and 
small stock at a rate of 60 to 100 head 
per hour can improve their killing oper 























ations by installing a rail conveyor and 
viscera inspection table of the type 
recommended by the Meat Inspection 
Division. Their recommendations are 
mandatory in new plants of this 
capacity. 






































It is said that progress is to seek 
and find new answers to old problems, 
so we find this industry building more 
research laboratories in order to know 
more about the problems which can 
only be solved in a laboratory. 

The products of the packing industry 
are largely of a perishable nature, and 
this basic fact will never change, no 
matter how much research and scien- 
tific knowledge is added to the under- 
standing of our problems. Without re- 
frigeration and proper air conditioning 
we could not have a meat industry such 
as there is today. Plants are built en- 
tirely with this in mind, so that meat 
will remain under sanitary refrigera- 
tion until it reaches the consumer. Re- 
frigeration has advanced _ steadily 
through the years. However, there is 
still room for further improvement. 





























































































































Workers’ Comfort a Concern 











A great many plants have made use 
of the unit type of refrigeration in 
storage coolers and for air conditioning 
purposes in workrooms. This type of 
refrigeration circulates air throughout 
the rooms at a fairly rapid rate and this 
air movement will have a drying effect 
on the surface of the product which is 
distinctly objectionable unless efficient, 
automatic humidity controls are also 
installed. Workers, men and women, will 
always complain if there is too much 
air movement in a cold room and they 
may shut off the units during working 
hours, leaving the room without proper 
refrigeration. These conditions seem to 
require further study on the part of re- 
frigeration engineers and operating 
men. 





































































































In no industry is the product the only 
factor of production, and in this in- 
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MOSTLY BY TWOS, BUT SOME BY THREES AND FOURS 


1. How to set up a good canning depart- 
ment might be the subject of conversation 
with this group. Left to right are J. P. 
Louderman, manager, meat packers sales, 
Continental Can Co., Chicago; R. W. 
Pouk, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
Dean Hawkins, quality control, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, and G. H. Shaw, 
architectural engineer, Meat Inspection Di- 
vision, Washington, D.C. 


2. Left to right, R. Kutzleb, jr., mechanical 
superintendent, and J. W. Crawford, pro- 
curement manager, both of the Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
and Charles Gartrell, Linker Machines, 


Inc., Newark. 


3. Mrs. and Mr. G. B. Nissen, president, 
G. B. Nissen Packing Co, Inc., Webster 
City, Ia. 

4. Somebody has just told a good story: 
H. E. Madsen, manager, St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., St. Louis; Steve 
Brennan, president, Brennan & Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., and C. E. Dorman, Boston 


broker. 


5. Left to right are J. A. Hamilton, vice 
president, and Don Smith, advertising 
manager, Wilson & Co., Chicago, and J. 
H. McCall, vice president, J. H. Allison 
& Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


6. Heading for the exhibits are Edward 
Karp, treasurer, Omaha Packing Co., 
Boston; Edward Maxwell, Cummings Bros., 
Portland, Me., and C. C. Summerhouse, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Boston. 

7. The pause that refreshes: Norman 
Draper, director, department of public 
relations, and Pendleton Dudley, both of 
the American Meat Institute. 


8. Two beef men review points of the 
grading session: T. E. Colescott, beef de- 
partment, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., and R. J. Darling, owner, Darling’s, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


9. From the land of sunshine came B, W, 
Campton, president, Meat Packers, Inc, 
Los Angeles, and A. C. Grundmann, vice 
president, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
10. Left to right are Harvey W. Wernecke, 
manager, advertising sales; Lillian M, 
Knoeller, New York office, and Tom 
Young, all of The National Provisioner, 
11. Hog splitting may be the topic for 
these two Cincinnati packers: A. W. Goer. 
ing, president, The Ideal Packing Co, 
and M. C. Scheumann, general superin. 
tendent, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., both Cincin. 
nati firms. 

12. Two old friends facing the camera 
together are R. A. Rath (left), president, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, and A. D, 
White, American Meat Institute. 

13. Richard Kleinert, foreman, Famous 
Meat Products, Philadelphia, and George 
Albert, president, Albert Packing Co,, 
Washington, Pa. 

14. From Philly came H. E. Sparks, super- 
intendent, and J. J. Thompson, personnel 
manager, both of John J. Felin & Co. 
15. Lining up some prime beef on hoof: 
B. B. Trotter, vice president in charge of 
beef, Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, 
and J. W. Doran, Lynchburg Livestock 
Co., Lynchburg, Ia. 

16. From the Pacific coast came Frank 
Linggi, partner, Pureta Sausage Co., Sac- 
ramento, Cal., and C. C. Noble, owner, 
Noble’s Independent Meat Co., Madera, 
Cal. 

17. Well pleased about the progress of 
their new plant addition are James T. 
Garvin, chief engineer, and Albert Lewis, 
president, Deerfoot Farms Co., South- 
borough, Mass. 


18. H. R. Davis, meat purchasing depart- 

ment, and C. L. Nelson, manager, canned 

meats sales division, both of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago. 





dustry no plant can be called a good 
plant if it is not a good place in which 
to work. At the best, the working condi- 





SOME MIGHTY GOOD SAUSAGE IS MADE IN WISCONSIN 


Left to right are Mrs. Robert Lohmann; Robert Lohmann; Mrs. Clara Farley, owner; 
Mrs. W. J. Farley and W. J. Farley, all representing Farley’s Quality Sausages, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


tions in a killing and offal floor or in 
a tank room are none too good for 
eight hours of efficient work. To allevi- 
ate this we can provide proper ventila- 
tion, good light and sanitary construc- 
tion and equipment. Since women have 
now found a permanent place in plant 
operations, their health and comfort be- 
come the responsibility of management. 

Women’s work rooms should be 
reached by stairs which are built for 
greater ease in walking up and down. 
There should be cheerful working condi- 
tions with good light and ventilation 
and also comfortable rest -rooms and 
adequate sanitary wash rooms. When 
all is said and done, the best testi- 
monials which any plant can have are 
its good human environments and the 
silver buttons which the employes wear 
to work. 

In outlining to you the trends in this 
industry from a construction and oper- 
ating standpoint, you have heard little, 
if anything, that is new. It has been 4 
reminder of the problems which are 
always with us, and which many of you 
have successfully solved in your own 
plants. 

I have been asked by Mr. Harden- 
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bergh to introduce our next speaker, 
Mr. J. P. H. Perry, vice president of 
the Turner Construction Co., New York 
city. Mr. Perry came to the construction 
industry after having graduated from 
Harvard university, and he has been 
connected with the Turner Construction 
Co. for more than 40 years. To be a 


Turner man is to be a good builder, for 
his company has constructed some 2,200 
buildings, costing almost $1,000,000,000. 
Building is his business, and he is not a 
vegetarian! It is a real pleasure to pre- 
sent Mr. J. P. H. Perry, who will speak 
to us on the subject, “Where Are Build- 
ing Construction Costs Going?” 








PRESENT AND FUTURE CONSTRUCTION COSTS 








P. H. PERRY: There are few ques- 
J. tions more frequently asked by busi- 
ness men than that which has been 
chosen as the title of this paper. I wish 
I knew the answer. All that I can do 
perhaps is to share 
our company’s 
thinking on _ this 
topic with you. 

It is a particular 
pleasure to take 
your industry into 
our confidence be- 
cause in the 46% 
years the Turner 
company has been 
in business it has 
built plants for 12 
meat packing con- 
cerns, and more 
than 100 buildings 
for the food indus- 
try which is closely 
allied to your own field of business. 

In order to answer the question 
“Where are building construction costs 
going?” it is necessary to know where 
they now are. It is probably appropri- 
ate also to analyze briefly why they are 
where they now are. 

The present day building costs are 
about two and a quarter what they were 
in 1939-1940. In other words, the pre- 
war building that cost $1,000,000, will 
cost about $2,250,000 today. For those 
who are interested in going back still 
further, the building that today would 
cost $2,250,000 could have been built be- 
fore World War I—in other words, 
along about 1913-14 and 15—for some 
$530,000. Some of you who own plants 
built 35 or 40 years ago may be won- 
dering whether your fire insurance cov- 
erage is adequate for replacement pur- 
poses. 

I inquired of our cost department 
about two substantial jobs built in 1930 
for your industry—one an abattoir and 
the other some fireproof cattle pens. 
One job that cost the owner about $500,- 
000 would today cost $1,290,000, and the 
other that cost about $800,000 would 
cost today $2,060,000. 


Our company has maintained a cost 
index for many years. For the record— 
I won’t attempt to read it—lI give this 
index at the right. 

One of the reasons for the present 
high cost of buildings, and, according to 
our belief, for the probability that build- 
ing construction costs will remain high 
for some time to come, is the great back- 
log of unsatisfied building and general 
construction demand existing in this 
country today. The Engineering News- 
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Record in its August 19 issue had ap- 
proximately this to say: 

“There is a backlog of proposed con- 
struction amounting to more than $42,- 
000,000,000. This is equivalent to ap- 
proximately six years of construction at 
the present high rate of activity. Com- 
mercial buildings and public buildings 
account between them for nearly $14,- 
000,000,000, or some 33 per cent of this 
total. The balance is made up of un- 
classified construction, earth work, irri- 
gation and drainage, streets, and roads, 
sewers and sewage disposal and water 
works.” 


Construction Backlog 


It is interesting while considering 
these backlog figures to look at their 
geographical distribution—west of the 
Mississippi has the largest backlog total 
which amounts to 26 per cent; the mid- 
dle Atlantic states a close second with 
25 per cent; the Far West accounts for 
19 per cent; the Midwest for 15 per 
cent; the South 10 per cent and New 
England for 5 per cent. 

These backlog figures are divided into 
nine classes and five of these showed 
gains as of August 1 in the backlog of 
1948 compared to 1947 although the 
total gains in backlog in 1948 were less 
than in 1947. 

The five classifications which are 





BUILDING COST INDEX 


3 ee Factors Determining 
AVERAGE BY YEARS Building Cost Index 


1913 1926 

=—100 —100 
1913 100 51 
1914 100 51 
1915 103 53 
1916 120 62 1 
1917 147 75 
1918 166 85 
1919 196 100 
1920 252 130 2 
1921 183 94 
1922 175 ) 
1923 196 100° 3. 
1924 194 99 
1925 195 100 
1926 195 100 
1927 190 98 


Labor Rates 


Material Prices 


Productivity of 
Labor 


1928 10 98 4. Efficiency of Plant 
1929 185 95 and Management 
1930 165 85 

1931 145 74 

1932 136 70 

1933 141 72 5. Competitive condi- 
1934 160 82 tions 

1935 162 83 

1936 166 86 

1937 193 99 

1938 188 96 6. Forecast of price 
1939 182 93 trends 

1940 14 99 

1941 217 111 

1942 245 126 Our indices do _ not 
1943 257 132 necessarily conform to 
1944 244 125 other published indices 
145 257 132 for the reason that 
1946 318 163 others as a rule do not 
1947 380 195 consider factors 3, 4, 


1948 Feb. 417 214 5 and 6. 
1948 July 427 219 














ahead of last year include public build. 
ings, industrial buildings and commer. 
cial buildings. Industrial buildings ry. 
corded the greatest gain of any type of 
construction activity, that is, in backlog 
of 1948 compared to 1947. This is a sig. 
nificant fact to anyone attempting to 
forecast building construction costs, 
with particular emphasis on industria] 
building costs. 

As most of you will admit, the meat 
industry has its own backlog consisting 
in part of many plants that are obsolete 
and inefficient. Some of you will hav 
to build in the near future to conform 
to the regulations of the Meat Inspec. 
tion Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the federal government. 


Increasing Population 


Aside from the immediate backlog of 
proposed construction, one important 
factor impinging on the construction 
outlook cannot be ignored—that is the 
increasing birth rate in our country, 
Our population is more than five years 
ahead of all prewar predictions. Prewar 
birth rates were at the rate of 2,200,000 
a year. This year it is estimated that 
there will be over 4,000,000 births. There 
is no relief in sight because marriages 
are now at the rate of nearly 2,000,000 
a year against a prewar rate of 1,400, 
000 annually. 

Furthermore, people live longer than 
they did. In 1940 there were only 9,000,- 
000 people in the country aged 65 or 
over. There are now 11,000,000 such 
persons. This great increase in popula- 
tion will require enormous expenditures 
for housing and for buildings for pur- 
poses of education, amusement, hospi- 
talization, transportation of all kinds— 
air, bus and rail—and for industrial 
output of every type to take care of the 
country’s needs. 

It should not be forgotten that Amer- 
ica has done practically no building, ex- 
cept for war needs and for the conver- 
sion of industry from war use to peace- 
time use, in approximately a decade and 
a half. Today most of the industrial 
plants under the control of the War 
Assets Administration have been sold 
or leased. There isn’t much surplus 
wartime floor space hanging over the 
market. 

In the larger cities and in many of 
the smaller ones there have been prac- 
tically no office buildings, hotels, schools, 
colleges, theatres or churches built since 
the middle of the 1930’s and by common 
consent a not very large dent has been 
made in the providing of modern, sani- 
tary housing for our growing popula- 
tion. This accumulated demand is stag- 
gering in its immensity. 

Among other factors that have creat- 
ed the present prevailing admittedly 
high building costs are the following: 


In some building crafts, work for- 
merly done by laborers has been taken 
over by skilled mechanics at high wage 
rates. 

The differential between factory 
wages and on-site building wages is not 
as great today as was the case before 
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the war. This results in fewer men 
choosing work on construction jobs— 
due in no small part to the hazards of 
this latter type of work and to the 
proken time generally prevailing and 
to the exposure to unpleasant weather 
at times. 

Many of the prewar practices and tol- 
erances permitted in industrial plants 
have begun to be accepted on construc- 
tion work. 


Overtime Premiums 


Today in the Metropolitan New York 
area we have in many trades six paid 
holidays or its equivalent in a welfare 
fund contribution. 

When construction volume in an area 
is large there frequently is a shortage 
of mechanics. In order to man the job 
properly a contractor will resort to pay- 
ing premium overtime with a resulting 
increase in unit cost for that part of 
the work. 

Due to cramped living conditions, it 
is difficult to move labor from one sec- 
tion of the country to another. The con- 
struction worker has ceased to be a 
floater and prefers to remain in a fixed 
job. 

The seven-hour day, which is fairly 
general in the construction industry in 
the New York Metropolitan area, to say 
nothing of the six-hour day which pre- 
vails in two important crafts, has ma- 
terially increased the time it takes to 
build the building and time is money in 
more senses than one. A contractor’s 
overhead in the shape of construction 
plant rentals and the wages of job su- 
pervisory personnel become an appreci- 
able percentage of the total cost on a 
job that runs 18 months instead of the 
12 or 14 months that it usually took to 
build the same piece of work in the 
1920's. 

It has not yet proved practical to 
mechanize building construction. We 
still lay bricks as we always have. To 
be sure, we try to deliver the bricks as 
near to the bricklayer as possible and 
have mechanized this intermediate op- 
eration on large jobs. The use of cen- 
tral mixed concrete, distributed in 
“transit-mix” trucks, has cut the cost 
of concrete somewhat. The machine 
threading and cutting of pipe on the job 
1s economical and is increasing in adop- 
tion. But the building industry has not 
been able to keep pace with other 
branches of the construction industry 
when it comes to mechanization. 


Unionization in Industry 


Another condition that has influenced 
the cost of building construction has 
been the unionization of building me- 
chanics pretty widely throughout the 
nation, Fifteen or more years ago real 
wionization in the building industry 
Was effective only in the Metropolitan 
areas. Take Long Island, for example. 

ere very large housing programs were 
carried out on an open shop and often 
on a non-union basis. 

In the South practically all building 
construction was open shop or at the 





WEST TELLS EAST: GOOD BEEF IS PRETTY SCARCE 


Left to right: S. H. Marcus, vice president, Excel Packing Co., Wichita, Kan., and Mrs. 
Marcus; George J. McGee, George J. McGee & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Harry 
Batt and Harry Batt, partner, Philadelphia Boneless Beef Co., Philadelphia. 


most only unionized in the very skilled 
trades. World War II, plus the Wagner 
Act, changed all that. The effect of the 
40-hour-week on job supervisory staffs 
with its time and a half for overtime, 
has added something to the supervisory 
costs on building construction. The 
making of extensive tax and insurance 
returns has added a costly burden to 
contractors. 

All these factors add up and the 
owner has to pay the bill! 

Of more direct influence is the in- 
crease in wages which has occurred. It 
is only necessary to quote two or three 
important crafts to see what has hap- 
pened to our labor costs. Take the brick- 
layer. Today generally in the Metro- 
politan area of New York the official 
rate is $3.20 an hour for a 7-hour day. 
Eleven years ago this rate was $1.66. 
Actually, however, with the shortage of 
bricklayers the average job cannot be 
manned without payment of premium 
overtime and sometimes bonuses in the 
shape of transportation and even living 
costs. 


Typical Wage Increases 

Take the carpenter; today his rate is 
$2.75, 11 years ago it was $1.53. 

Or the building laborer; today his 
rate is $1.95, 11 years ago it was $1. 

Wages are not the only element influ- 
encing building costs upward. There are 
many working conditions prevailing un- 
der union agreements or in trade prac- 
tices which are costly. 


Production per man-hour in nearly all 
classes of building labor is materially 
below that prevailing at the time we 
went into World War II. This falling 
off in productivity has been occasioned 
by two broad factors: 

1. The fact that today most building 
mechanics are ten years older than they 
were before the last war. These men are 
physically unable to match their prewar 
production records. 
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2. Because the mechanic or laborer 
does not and cannot be made to work as 
hard as he otherwise would when he 
knows he can get another job “across 
the street.” 

There are indications, however, that 
productivity of building laborers and 
mechanics has increased somewhat in 
the past two years. This is partly due 
to the better deliveries of materials so 
that men are able to work with fewer 
interruptions than was the case for 
nearly a year after V-J Day. The lead- 
ers of the American Federation of La- 
bor are apparently doing their best to 
increase productivity. 

An agreement has been reached with 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America for the settlement of jurisdic- 
tional disputes without delay and with- 
out stoppages of work. This has already 
made itself beneficially felt and gives 
real promise for the future. Labor is 
supporting a broad apprentice training 
program which should in time result in 
an increased supply of qualified skilled 
building mechanics. 

Today’s high costs obviously are oc- 
casioned to a large extent by cost of 
materials. A few typical examples will 
suffice to illustrate this point. The prices 
all refer to Metropolitan New York, but 
are not far off for other major Metro- 
politan areas: 


Common brick that today costs $30 
per thousand—11 yrs. ago cost $12.25; 
Form lumber that today costs $98 per 
MBM—11 years ago cost $35; Plywood 
that today costs $310 per MBM—11 
years ago cost $78.50; Reinforcing bars 
that today cost $87.40 per ton—11 
years ago cost $47; Cement that today 
costs $3.35 per bbl.—11 years ago cost 
$1.80; Structural steel erected for an 
ordinary simple building today costs 
$225 per ton—11 years ago it cost $90 
per ton. 

Is it any wonder that our company’s 
index is today 219 against a 1937 figure 
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of 99? However, a building construc- 
tion cost index figure of 219 on a 1926 
base of 100 indicates merely that build- 
ing construction costs are 97 per cent 
above what they were January 1, 1941. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, the cost of living as of June 
15, 1948 was 72 per cent above January 
1, 1941. 


Percentage of Cost Rise 


In other words, building construction 
costs are only 10 per cent above the 
cost of living which has been held down 
somewhat by rent restrictions and pub- 
licly controlled gas and electric rates. 
Building costs today have risen less 
than the cost of food and are almost 
identically as high as the cost of wear- 
ing apparel and house furnishings. In 
other words, building construction costs 
are not out of line with many commodi- 
ties. So much for where building con- 
struction costs are now and why they 
are where they now are. 

Frankly, our judgment is that build- 
ing costs are not likely to come down in 
the immediate future, or to come down 
by more than 10 per cent at any time 
within the next five-year period, sub- 
ject, of course, to a war or a great de- 
pression. Beyond five years we don’t 
even attempt to dream. 

Let’s analyze the elements that caused 
us to reach this opinion by asking, 
“What might bring building costs down 
in the next few years?” 

Obviously a great depression would 
have its effect, but subject to the length 
of the depression its effect might not be 
for long. If we think back to the sharp 
dip in 1921, we find that in about seven 
months construction costs had bounced 
back at something like normal and then 
went up steadily and remained up for 
the rest of the 1920’s. While we had a 
sharp dip in construction costs in 1931-2 
and 1933, they were back up to normal 
by ’37 or ’38. There was no such ac- 
cumulated backlog of unsatisfied build- 
ing demand in the 1930’s as there is to- 
day. World War I was not as devastat- 
ing and destroying as World War II and 
the building boom of the 1920’s satisfied 
the backed up demand rather quickly. 


Costs to Remain High 


Even if the prophets of gloom are 
right and a severe economic bust is 
around the corner, there are those of us 
who believe that a great public building 
and public works program would be got- 
ten under way with a resulting nearly 
full employment of construction work- 
ers and the creation of a wide market 
for building materials—all factors tend- 
ing to keep construction costs up. 

If we do not have a great depression 
or economic disturbance, there is little 
we can see for the next five-year period 
velop into another war, building costs 
down. If the Russian menace should de- 
velop into another war building costs 
would tend to climb. If we do not have 
war but act as the “Big Brother” to 
western Europe with great exports of 
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WE WISH WE COULD SEE EACH OTHER MORE OFTEN 


1. E. Mane, president, Mane Sausage Co., 
Cincinnati; Dan. R. Lewis, president, Dan 
R. Lewis Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Lewis. 

2. Sausage manufacturer and _ dealers 
group up: William Berliner, president, 
Berliner & Marx, New York; Bob Mc- 
Cahan, vice president, Seaboard Provision 
Co., New York; O. J. Hollenbach, presi- 
dent, Chas. Hollenbach, Inc., Chicago, 
and Hugo Boehm, eastern representative, 
Chas. Hollenbach, Inc., New York. 

3. Armour and Company men attending 
the convention included G. L. Hoerter, 
trade relations, F. L. Mossberg, general 
manager, New York City area, and F. D. 
Warner, manager, sausage sales depart- 
ment, Chicago. 

4. From upper Michigan came (left to 
right) M. L. Peet, secretary, Bay City 
plant; H. D. Peet, president, Chesaning 
and Bay City, and Thomas O. Jones, vice 
president, Bay City, all of G. M. Peet 
Packing Co. 

5. Left to right are Al Brodman and 
Louis Pesky of Louis Pesky Co., New York, 
and R. M. Dall, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 

6. Local representatives of the meat in- 
dustry included J. T. Wiederhold, vice 
president; A. H. Figge, president, and 
T. J. Cully, general superintendent, all of 
Figge & Hutwelker Co., New York. 

7. A purchasing policy conversation be- 
tween R. A. Bateman, purchasing agent, 
and R. F. Gray, vice president, both of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
and Art Pearson director, department of 
purchasing practices, American Meat In- 
stitute. 

8. A midwestern packer visits with eastern 
buyers: S. Merdinger, vice president, 
Siegel-Weller Packing Co., Chicago, and 


Morris Schwartz, Harry Abromowitz and 
Ben Zeleznik, all partners in the Bronx 
Meat Co., New York. 
9. Shown left to right are John Michaud, 
vice president; Henry Ectman, secretary; 
William Ectman, treasurer, all of P. W, 
Rounsevell, Boston, and Max Wallenstein, 
president, Whitehouse Beef Co., New York. 
10. Pictured in the registration foyer are 
Norman Appleyard, P. G. Gray Co, 
Boston; Carl W. Schultze, owner, New 
Hampshire Provision Co., Portsmouth, 
N.H., and A. Kramer, treasurer, Dutton 
Packing Inc., Lowell, Mass. 
11. From Beantown came W. H. Mc. 
Gillicuddy, sales manager, Boyle & Co,, 
Boston; J. J. Orsini, sales representative, 
Interstate Beef Co., Boston; Joseph E, 
Boyle, Boyle & Co., Boston. 
12. Three acquaintances have a picture 
together: Arthur Lang, owner, Central 
Beef Co., Boston; E. D. Moran, general 
manager, Camp Packing Co., Cortland, 
N.Y., and Daniel Worcester, Worcester 
Engineering Co., Boston. 
13. Shown left to right are G. L. Simo- 
netti, purchasing agent, Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
Brooklyn; M. H. Watkins, Watkins & 
Potts, order buyers of National Stock 
Yards, and A. L. Sherry, livestock agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Pittsburgh. 
14. Sugardale’s representatives were Ben 
Lavin, purchasing agent; Arthur Lavin, 
secretary-treasurer, and Alfred Lavin, pro- 
duction department, all of the Sugardale 
Provision Co., Canton, O. 
15. D. C. Corbier, Hunter Packing Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill.; T. W. Koch, advertis- 
ing manager, Shellmar Products Corp., 
Mt. Vernon, O., and H. A. Christ, pur- 
chasing agent, Hunter Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 





materials, the construction industry will 
probably be maintained at its present 
high tempo. The economic and social- 
istic conditions underlying our present 
economy all tend to prevent a reduction 
in building mechanics’ wages. 

If our government tends to become 
more and more liberal and veer towards 
a socialistic state, which may be possi- 
ble, the effect on building costs would 
probably be to push them up rather than 
down. Government operation is notori- 
ously inefficient and costly. Allocations 
and controls of materials and of their 
distribution tend to increase costs if in 
no other way than by creating expen- 
sive black markets for those who must 
build. Government building or construc- 
tion programs carried out directly by 
the government would probably also be 
costly. 

Can we in the building industry do 
anything to offset present high costs or 
to keep them from going, as many of 
the industry think they are bound to, 
still higher? There are several direc- 
tions to which one’s thoughts might 
turn: 

1. Can production of labor be in- 
creased? 

2. Can better management by con- 
tractors offset higher costs? 
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3. Can buildings be designed more 
cheaply than in the past? 

4. Will materials in themselves be- 
come cheaper? 

The time allotted does not permit of 
the exploration of these four possibili- 
ties in any great detail. 


Production Rate May Rise 


Our judgment is that production per 
man-hour may increase a little. We be- 
lieve that there is a good deal of pride 
of craftsmanship in the American work- 
man and that the average laborer and 
mechanic will not continue to be satis- 
fied with his present rate of production. 
If there is any slackening up in demand 
with resulting lessening in employment, 
this would be the first phase to be af- 
fected. 

Many people, however, express the 
thought that American labor, not only 
in the construction industry but in the 
industry in general, has either con- 
sciously or unconsciously declared some- 
thing of a sitdown strike against physi- 
cal labor. Men seem to feel that in this 
generally mechanized age elbow grease 
can be more sparingly applied than it 
was a decade or so ago. 

Contractors are constantly trying to 
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improve their management. Every 
effort is being made to mechanize the 
work by power hand tools and by dis- 
tribution of materials mechanically on 
the job and by getting materials as 
close to the laborer’s hand as possible. 
Better construction plant installations 
are being made. On the other hand, 
buildings are getting more and more 
complicated and the industry from the 
contractor’s side is getting to be one of 
great specialization, almost following 
the medical profession. This makes for 
overlapping profits and higher overhead 
in job management. Contractors fees 
on cost plus work, which is the basis 
on which the better private work is gen- 
erally done—in the East at least—are 
so low, following the scales established 
by the Army and Navy and defense 
plant corporation in the war, that there 
is but little economy to be expected 
by the owner in this direction. 

No small part of the high cost of mod- 
ern buildings is due to the owner’s 
demands that better and better build- 
ings be designed. One has only to think 
of air conditioning, acoustical treat- 
ments, insulation, fluorescent lighting, 
floor coverings, limestone exteriors, 
underfloor duct systems and the like, 
which are specified in fine buildings very 
generally now, to appreciate this fact. 
There is not much encouragement for 
the owner in the belief that cheaper de- 
sign will lower the cost of his building. 
It may be that there is a real field for 
improvement here but it does not seem 
to have shown itself very markedly. 


Costlier Materials Being Used 


As to materials being cheaper in the 
next few years, I doubt it. The recent 
increases in cost of steel, the as yet un- 
measured effects of the doing away 
with the basing point system of pricing 
and its consequent effect on distribution 
are not encouraging in the pursuit of 
lower costs. Better designed buildings 
require more costly materials. 

There do not seem to be any new 
materials or new methods usable in 
building construction in immediate 
sight. The building industry is a con- 
servative one both inherently and by 
law. Many of the great architects’ 
offices have been schooled in the 
philosophy of “never experiment with a 
client’s money. Let someone else try 
new materials and new methods.” 
Building codes, while they are slowly 
being made more flexible and adaptable, 
still present a great hurdle for any 
new material or method to jump. 

The only trend I think we see is a 
very definite trend away from brick. 
I received a letter from the General 
Electric Co. recently asking us if we 
wanted to bid on a $1,000,000 or $1,- 
500,000 building. They went to great 
pains to say that brick has been elimi- 
nated entirely. Mr. Henschien has an- 
other job in mind in which he will do 
away with brick. There are a great 
many movements to concrete, and the 
other type is one of insulation backed 
with panels. 


On July 24, 1947, Mr. H. A. Ward, 
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A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL—SO THEY TESTIFY 


1. Yellow Band representatives at the con- 
vention included (left to right) O. G. 
Mayer, jr., operations manager, Madison, 
Wis.; H. T. Jaeke, operations manager, 
Davenport, Ia.; Dr. W. J. Shannon, food 
technologist, Madison, Wis., and Harold 
M. Mayer, operations manager, Chicago, 
all of Oscar Mayer & Co. 


2. Moving Premium meat products is the 
concern of these men: S. M. Weir, dis- 
trict manager, Baltimore; T. H. Menten, 
district manager, Boston; G. E. Mitchell, 
district manager, New York, and H. E. 
Wilson, district manager, Syracuse, all of 
Swift & Company. 


3. Proud of Pride are R. T. Foster, general 
manager, Sioux Falls; T. Henry Foster, 
chairman of the board, and J. C. Stentz, 
director, all of John Morrell & Co. 

4. A family group: Mrs. W. A. Froehlich 
and W. A. Froehlich of Alex Froehlich, 
Johnstown, Pa., and Cecelia Froehlich 


Sutton. 


5. Two vice presidents pictured together: 
J. H. Peters, vice president, Peters Sausage 
Co., Detroit, and C. E. Anderson, vice 
president, H. P. Cannon & Son, Bridge- 
ville, Del. 

6. Beef men all: T. J. Hickey, district 
manager, McKeesport district, Cudahy 
Packing Co.; B. E. Haskins, Burnett Meat 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and J. W. Christian, 
vice president in charge of sales, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago. 

7. From the Motor City came John Klein, 
manager, Mrs. John Klein and S. Rosen- 
berg, secretary-treasurer, all of the Cadil- 
lac Packing Co., Detroit. 

8. Left to right are Anita Thornton, as- 
sistant secretary; Mrs. David G. Thornton, 
and David G. Thornton, assistant treasurer, 
all of Grote Weigel, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


9. A wholesaler is flanked by two meg 
packers: A. E. Lake Malone, Tobin Pack. 
ing Co., Fort Dodge, Ia.; L. D. Fink, 
Monarch Provision Co., Chicago, and Ff, 
W. Perkins, sales manager, Tobin Pack. 
ing Co., Fort Dodge. 


10. Ralph D. MacManus, director of 
public relations, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 

11. Brooklyn meat packers present jn. 
cluded E. E. Schwitzke, secretary; Charles 
Trunz, president, and Ben Halop, assistant 
treasurer, all of Trunz, Inc. 


12. Here are Harry Feldman, Colonial 
Provision Co., Boston, and Isador Fleekop, 
Fleekop’s Wholesale Meats, Philadelphia, 
13. From the Hillsgrove city came M. 
Thomas Marcello, president; Mrs. An. 
thony C. Marcello and Anthony C. Mar. 
cello, assistant secretary, all of M. Thomas 
Marcello, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
14. Two Commonwealth visitors: Fred 
Mendel, president, Intercontinental Pack. 
ers Ltd., Saskatoon, Canada, and J. G, 
Hopkins, director, A. J. Mills & Co, 
London, England. 
15. Hoosier packers attending included 
Ray Neufelder, curing foreman; Walter 
R. Emge, assistant secretary-treasurer, and 
Oscar E. Emge, president, all of Emge 
Packing Co., Fort Branch, Ind. 
16. Happy over the acquisition of a Kan- 
sas City addition by Pfaelzer Bros., Inc., 
are Ellard L. Pfaelzer, president of Pfael- 
zer Brothers, and L. J. Hantover, Phil 
Hantover, Inc., Kansas City. 
17. Provision men at the convention in- 
cluded M. L. Rosenthal, president, and L, 
Verby, superintendent, both of Glendale 
Provision Co., Detroit, and Barry Miller, 
vice president, Boston Sausage & Pro 
vision Co., Boston. 





vice president of Turner Construction 
Co., wrote an article for the Engineer- 
ing News-Record which was quite wide- 
ly quoted under the title “Are Construc- 
tion Costs to Continue High?” He con- 
cluded this article with the statement, 
“With construction continuing at or 
near its present volume and with im- 
proved production of construction ma- 
terials, we might see a slight decrease 
in construction costs, after which the 
demand will again increase and costs 
will rise moderately, continuing at a 
high level.” This prophecy of 14 months 
ago has been fulfilled. As a matter of 
fact, costs have risen higher than Mr. 
Ward anticipated. 


In conclusion, I can only say to you 
that we are advising our clientele that 
if they can make money with a new 
industrial building, or if they must have 
more space in an office building, hotel 
or school, or hospital, or what have you, 
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they might as well make up their mind 
to get the job under contract as quickly 
as possible. To wait for a break in the 
cost of buildings may be a long wait. 
If a break comes our guess is that for 
the next four or five years it will be 
moderate in its extent and of short 
duration. Beyond that we cannot push 
our thoughts. 


CHAIRMAN WALTER SEILER: | 
am sure that I express your sentiments 
when I say to Mr. Henschien and to Mr. 
Perry that we are indeed grateful to 
them for their fine presentations on 
packinghouse construction. They are 
certainly qualified to bear the title of 
being deans of their calling. 

A very timely subject is the self- 
service market. We see them springing 
up in all places, and, of course, it is 
a very timely subject for the meat 
industry. Surely, no one is more quali- 
fied to tell us about recent developments 
in this phase of merchandising than 
our next speaker. It gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to present to you at 
this time Walter Shafer, vice president 
and general sales manager of Armour 
and Company, who has done much 
research on this-subject and who 8 
well qualified to make a presentation 
to us. 
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ALTER S. SHAFER: This talk 

has been given before chain store 
groups, super market operators and in- 
dependent retail meat dealers. Because 
the subject and its implications are of 
such paramount 
importance to 
packers, as well as 
retailers, we have 
been asked by your 
program commit- 
tee to present it to 
you. 

We have made a 
few changes and 
additions in our 
original presenta- 
tion since we are 
talking to packers 
and not retailers. 
Also, in order to 
give you the latest 
information on the 
subject, we have brought up to date 
some of our survey findings of last 
spring. 

We come to you, not in the role of an 
expert or a prophet, but rather in the 
role of a reporter. We have tried to 
gather as much pertinent information 
bearing on this subject as we possibly 
could. We shall present these facts to 
you in an effort to be helpful to all those 
who are interested in this important 
subject. 





W. S. SHAFER 


Our talk today is built around a series 
of questions that seem to be of most 
interest to retailers. However, as pack- 
ers, we are—or should be—interested in 
looking at the subject through the eyes 
of our best customer—the retailer. How 
the retailer thinks and what he is in- 
terested in ought to be a matter of 
considerable concern to those of us who 
are in the business of serving him. 

Don’t forget also that the retailer 
plays an important part in interpreting 
the preferences and wishes of Mrs. 
Housewife. She, of course, is the court 
of final appeal when it comes to passing 
upon products and packages. 

To give you some idea of what we 
propose to talk about today, here is a 
list of the questions that forms the 
basis of our presentation: 

1. What about partial self-service on 
meats (term is defined below). 
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2. What about 100 per cent self-serv- 
ice meats? 

3. What usually happens when re- 
tailers go 100 per cent self-service? 

4. What are principal advantages and 
disadvantages of self-service meats? 

5. What do retailers in self-service 
want to know? 

6. What are principal factors that 
seem to make for a successful self- 
service meat operation? 

7. Would we recommend to retailers 
that they go into self-service ? 

8. What is our opinion of the future 
growth of self-service meats? 

9. What is the packer doing about 
self-service meats? 

Due to the limited time available, we 
can dwell only briefly on each question. 
Our answers are based neither on theory 
nor on a desk analysis of self-service 
meats. 

We talked to retailers, equipment 
manufacturers, paper suppliers, editors 
of trade magazines and others to ex- 
change ideas and learn the latest on 
self-service meats. We also utilized the 
vast Armour sales organization to make 
a number of surveys of 100 per cent 
self-service meat operations. In addi- 
tion, we called upon the valuable ex- 
perience that our company has gained 
with self-service products and problems 
in our laboratories and in carefully con- 
trolled sales tests. 


Definition of Terms 


The question uppermost in the minds 
of nearly every retailer we talk to is: 
Should I get into self-service meats, 
and, if so, should I go 100 per cent 
or should I go only partially self- 
service? 

In 100 per cent self-service, all meats 
are prepackaged and sold entirely on a 
self-service basis. In partial self-serv- 
ice, the customer may buy her meats 
through a conventional service meat 
department or help herself to the meats 
displayed in one or more self-service 
cases. 

It is estimated that exclusive of 
frozen food cases, retailers have so far 
purchased some 37,000 cases that could 
be used for self-service meats. 


The actual use of these cases is not 
known. Some are used for dairy items; 
some for cold cuts and salads; some for 
smoked meats, and some for fresh 
meats. 

There is no accurate figure on the 
number of stores on a partial self- 
service meat basis. The number in- 
creases almost daily. It is doubtful, 
however, if the number would exceed 
5,000 to 6,000 at the present time. 


Partial Self-Service 

The addition of one or more self- 
service meat cases to supplement the 
conventional service operation seems to 
us to be a move in the right direction. 
Many meat products are even now being 
offered by packers in prepackaged form 
that lend themselves especially to self- 
service. Many more such products may 
be expected in the future. 

The more prepackaged meat products 
the packer makes available, the greater 
the incentive for the retailer to be in 
position to take advantage of these 
products in self-service. 

The trend toward partial self-service 
to supplement the regular service meat 
department will, in our opinion, con- 
tinue at an accelerated rate. If re- 
frigeration equipment and packaging 
materials are available, we believe we 
can look forward to considerable growth 
in the number of stores offering at least 
partial self-service on meats. 

In the spring of this year we sent a 
questionnaire to the entire Armour sales 
organization asking for the names and 
addresses of all retailers operating ona 
100 per cent self-service basis on meats, 
and, at the same time, asked for certain 
information about each operation. 

As of April 1, 1948, we were able to 
put our fingers on 178 stores in this 
country operating on a 100 per cent 
self-service basis. We know we missed 
some at that time. Information we have 
developed since then indicates that the 
number of 100 per cent self-service 
stores as of April 1 was actually some- 
what over 200. 

When we learned that we were to 
speak before this convention, we im- 
mediately went to work to bring our 
information up to date. We repeated 
our survey of last spring. 
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As of September 1, 1948, we found 
that the number of stores operating on 
4 100 per cent self-service basis had 
increased to 391, or about double the 
number on April .1. We feel this figure 
can be accepted with confidence because 
we had the benefit, among other things, 
of double-checking our list against cur- 
rent lists prepared by two other reliable 
and independent sources. 

Stores that we classify as 100 per 
cent self-service include only those on 
a complete or virtually complete self- 
service meat basis. Stores where cus- 
tomers are also given the opportunity to 
buy their meats at service counters are 
not included. 


100 Per Cent Self-Service 


To avoid constant repetition, in the 
balance of my talk, when I refer to self- 
service meats I mean 100 per cent self- 
service. 

Of the 391 stores, California leads 
with 67. Texas is second with 31, and 
New York is close behind with 30. Last 
April there were 13 states where we 
were not able to find even one 100 per 
cent self-service meat operation. Today 
there are only six states without a self- 
service meat store. 

Among the cities, the greatest clus- 
ters of self-service meat stores are in 
New York, Philadelphia and Los An- 
geles metropolitan areas. There is also 
a concentration in the Phoenix-Tucson 
area, in Denver and in Indianapolis. On 
the other hand, Chicago and St. Louis 
still did not have any complete self- 
service meat stores as of September 1, 
and Kansas City had only one. 

More than two-thirds of the self- 
service meat operations in existence to- 
day are less than a year old. 

Before the last war, there were less 
than ten stores pioneering in this new 
method of merchandising meats. The 
war years held up further development 
and expansion, but by the spring of 
1946 more equipment became available 
and a few more stores were added to the 
original handful. 

By April 1947 the number was up to 
almost 70; by April 1, 1948, we were 
able to spot 178 such stores, and by Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, the number had ex- 
panded to 391. 

Of the 391 complete self-service meat 
stores that we have identified, 292, or 
75 per cent, are independently owned. 
Only 13 belong to the national chains. 
The remaining 86 are operated by local 
or sectional chains. 


Size of Self-Service Stores 


The volume of retail meat business 
done by these self-service meat stores 
varies widely, ranging from less than 
$1,000 per week to $30,000 a week. The 
biggest single group is in the $2,000 to 
$6,000 per week class. 

In connection with the relative num- 
ber of stores in each volume class, only 
5.9 per cent of the stores were reported 
as having meat sales of $10,000 per 
week and over, and about 37.7 per cent 
were doing less than $2,000 a week. The 
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other 56.4 per cent were in the $2,000 
to $10,000 range. 

As might be expected, the chains had 
relatively more stores in the larger vol- 
ume classes than the independents. 

Are they satisfied with self-service? 
Our information comes partly from our 
questionnaire survey and partly from 
personal contacts and interviews with 
leading chains and independents in 
many parts of the country. 

In general, the self-service meat op- 
erator is satisfied—at least outwardly. 
There are many instances where the re- 
tailer has not had sufficient experience 
with self-service and is not in position 
to make up his mind. There are also 
many other instances where the store 
opened with self-service and there is no 
handy basis for comparing sales and 
cost. 

Our survey turned up only a handful 
of those in self-service who expressed 
dissatisfaction with their results to 
date. It is significant in this connection 
that every one of these expressions of 
dissatisfaction came from dealers with 
weekly meat volume of $2,000 or less. 

There are a few instances where re- 
tailers have converted back to partial 
self-service after giving complete self- 
service a try. But, so far, we have run 
across very few situations of this kind. 


Plans for the Future 


Based on the available information, 
we can expect a continuation of the 
rapid growth in the number of self- 
service stores during the immediate fu- 
ture at least. Some retailers who have 
had experience with self-service meats 
plan to convert additional units to self- 
service. Other retailers with no ex- 
perience as yet are planning to get into 
self-service. 

The prediction we made last spring, 
namely, that there would be a rapid 
growth in the number of self-service 
stores, has been confirmed to date, and 
we fully expect the trend to continue at 
a rapid pace into next year, at least. 

Let me give you briefly some case 
histories and current plans of certain 
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leading retailers as an indication of 
which way the wind is blowing. 

One of the leading chains on the West 
Coast is following a policy of self-serv- 
ice meats in all its new units. They now 
have five stores on this basis. 

An important local chain in the Rocky 
Mountain area now has eight stores on 
a self-service meat basis compared with 
only one six months ago. There is every 
indication that all 14 of their stores will 
be on a self-service basis before long. 

A well known regional chain in the 
Midwest installed self-service meat de- 
partments in four stores over the past 
six months. Based on its experience and 
results to date, plans are to convert all 
its meat departments to self-service. 
The one reservation is that technical 
improvements in the present open-face 
self-service cases may lead toward early 
obsolescence of this equipment. 


Trend Strong Among Chains 


A large chain operating in the middle 
Atlantic states is moving aggressively 
into self-service meats. This chain now 
has more than a score of stores on this 
basis and new ones are being opened at 
a rapid rate. 

An outstanding local chain in the 
Southwest that has had considerable ex- 
perience with self-service meats now 
has five of its stores on a self-service 
basis and plans call for self-service 
meats in all new stores. As operating 
budgets permit, they also plan to con- 
vert all present service meat depart- 
ments to self-service. A number of lead- 
ing local and sectional chains are mov- 
ing cautiously into complete self-serv- 
ice with the idea of feeling their way 
and developing more concrete informa- 
tion as a basis for future policy. These 
operators are confining their self-serv- 
ice meat operations to a limited number 
of units until they have worked out the 
“bugs” and have satisfied themselves as 
to which way they want to go. 

Two of the largest chains in the coun- 
try are moving cautiously into self- 
service meats. Last April these two 
chains were operating six stores on a 
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complete self-service meat basis. To- 
day they have 13 between them. Other 
leading chains—some very large—are 
still on the fence and have not made a 
single move in the direction of self- 
service meats. 

Sales usually go up, especially on cer- 
tain items such as variety meats, cold 
cuts, smoked meats, and poultry, when 
retailers go 100 per cent self-service. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 
but the retailers who have gone into 
self-service generally confirm the fact 
that these items in particular do show 
the biggest increases. The reasons are 
logical. 

The butcher behind the counter or- 
dinarily does not devote a great deal of 
time or attention or display space to 
these items. Also, these items often do 
not look nearly as appetizing in a serv- 
ice meat case as they do in a self-service 
case. 

Pigs feet, tripe, liver, soup bones, 
stew meat and similar items take on 
special sales appeal when prepackaged 
in a transparent wrapper and displayed 
in a self-service case. Many a house- 
wife, while reluctant to ask the butcher 
for these items, may pick them up in a 
self-service case, especially when they 
are attractively packaged. 

Gross profit generally goes down in 
the beginning. The retailer is feeling 
his way on self-service meats and he 
frequently makes mistakes which eat 
into his gross. 


Cost of Change-over 


The need in self-service to adhere to 
exact weights and to closer attention to 
customer requirements in the trim and 
cut of the meat may also show up in 
lower gross—at least at first. 

Costs are the most elusive of all fac- 
tors to pin down. Generally speaking, 
costs go up when the retailer firsts gets 
into prepackaged, self-service meats. 
His wrapping supplies are higher and 
frequently his labor costs are more. As 
the self-service operator gains experi- 
ence and learns how to do the job more 
economically and efficiently, costs usu- 
ally begin to go down. 

It is generally conceded that a pre- 
packaged, self-service meat operation 
does not necessarily result in lowered 
costs. 


There are, no doubt, instances where 
costs have actually been reduced with 
self-service. But positive proof is lack- 
ing that important savings in costs have 
been generally realized to date as result 
of prepackaged self-service meats. 

Our questionnaire survey turned up 
190 retailers who reported on their ex- 
perience with costs. Seventy-seven of 
the 190 said that costs were lower, 44 
said they were higher and 69 said costs 
were the same. Those with the larger 
stores who would tend to have a more 
accurate gauge on costs were likewise 
divided: eight said they were up, four 
down, six the same. 


Our analysis convinces us that to 
date, at least, costs do not go down 
automatically with self-service. This 
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MANY A CONVENTION SMILE HIDES TWO ACHING FEET 


1. Three faces front: R. E. Sewell, sales 
supervisor, Sam Harris Packing Co., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; W. T. Murray, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Madison, and Sam Harris, owner, Sam 
Harris Packing Co. 

2. Duluth has more than iron, says C. E. 
Hammer, vice president of Elliott Packing 
Co., Duluth, Minn., to I. J. Klingaman, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., while 
H. A. Elliott, president of the Elliott 
company, listens. 

3. L. E. Kahn, vice president of E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, with Frank J. Mad- 
den, general counsel of The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. 

4. Some capitol business: Charles Siegel, 
president, Richmond Meat & Provision 
Co., Richmond, Va.; Anton Auth, presi- 
dent, Auth Bros., Inc., Washington, D.C., 
and Bernard N. Siegel, vice president of 
Square Deal Market Co., Washington. 

5. Cincinnatians get together: Charles W. 
Bauer, owner of Bauer Meats; Albert W. 
Goering, president, Ideal Packing Co., and 
Fred E. Unger, owner, Unger Meats. 

6. The Eyes of Texas Are Upon You: 
Roy Reed, chief engineer, High Grade 
Packing Co., Galveston, Tex., and J. 
Tramonte, president, and B. Demoratsky, 
of the Galveston firm. 

7. Meeting of part of the AMI Clan: Roy 
Stone (left) and John Buckley of the 
Institute with Mrs. Buckley. 

8. Shown left to right are Christian Fink- 
beiner, vice president of Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Oscar G. 
Mayer, president of Oscar Mayer & Co., 
and W. W. McCallum, treasurer of Oscar 
Mayer. 


9. Three segments of the business meet: 


Cletus Elsen, head of the accounting dg. 
partment, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati; 
Dr. A. O. Lundell, Allbright-Neli Co, 
Chicago, and George R. Lohrey, President, 
Lohrey Packing Co., Cincinnati. 


10. This happy trio is strictly East Coast; 
left to right are Al. Dumpreski, super. 
tendent, Wilmington Provision Co., Wij. 
mington, Del.; A. O. Steckman vice prej. 
dent of Hercules Fasteners, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N.J., and John S. Konalowski, accountant, 
Wilmington Provision Co. 


11. J. E. Groneck, plant manager, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Max Chernis, 
president, Boston Sausage and Provision 
Co., Boston, Mass., and J. T. Murphy, 
J. T. Murphy Co., Chicago broker. 


12. A family get together: Carolyn Louise 
Seiler, Walter Seiler, president of Karl 
Seiler & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Lucy Seiler. 
13. Shown left to right are J. Goldberg, 
Food Fair Stores, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. E, 
Schwitzke, secretary of Trunz, Inc., Brook. 
lyn, and W. L. Medford, president, Med- 
ford’s Inc., Chester, Pa. 
14. George A. Morrell, vice president and 
treasurer of John Morrell & Co., Ottum- 
wa, Ia., with Bill Gilliam of the AMI 
Washington office and R. M. Owthwaite, 
vice president John Morrell & Co., Topeka. 
15. Public relations, advertising and pub- 
lishing experts: A. D. White of the AMI; 
Vernon Beatty, advertising manager of 
Swift & Company, and Gardner Cowles, 
editor and president, Look magazine. 
16. W. D. Jones, president, Jones & 
Gazarian, Boston, Mass.; J. McNabb, 
engineer, and A. P. Carpenter, general 
manager, both of the C. A. Durr Packing 
Co., Utica, N.Y. 





conclusion is supported by first-hand in- 
formation on the subject from some of 
the leading 100 per cent self-service 
operators. 

The fact is that most of those in self- 
service do not yet know how costs com- 
pare with service either because cost 
comparisons are not possible with a pre- 
vious service operation or because they 
have not yet gotten around to making 
detailed cost studies because of the new- 
ness of the operation. 

Profit often disappears entirely in 
the early stages. The “growing pains” 
of getting started in prepackaged self- 
service meats frequently rub out all 
profit. 


Advantages of Self-Service 


After the first shock of getting into 
the prepackaged self-service meat busi- 
ness, the operator then really goes to 
work to try to improve gross, reduce 
costs and show better profit. Generally, 
he is able to show some progress as the 
months go by and, if he is not discour- 
aged too easily, he can usually begin to 
see reasons for continuing with self- 
service. 

Without exception the self-service op- 
erator tells us that the principal ad- 
vantage is that it eliminates the bottle- 
neck at the meat counter, especially on 


weekends when the bulk of business is 
done. 

With but few exceptions we are told 
that the customer likes self-service. She 
does not have to wait in line. She does 
not have to hurry her choice. She can 
take as long as she wants, or she can 
move as fast as she feels lika 

Self-service tends to minimize diff- 
culties and dissatisfaction that arise be- 
cause of clashing personalities of clerk 
and customer. In other words, it tends 
to overcome grief between dealer and 
customer. 

Self-service usually increases sales, 
especially on certain products. This is 
due in part, at least, to the opportunity 
of displaying attractively a greater 
variety of items. The customer ordi- 
narily sells herself more satisfactorily 
than any clerk can sell her and usually 
she tends to buy more when she has the 
opportunity to look over a whole case 
full of ready packaged meats. 

Self-service gives the operator the op- 
portunity of effecting better control 
over his meat operation. Self-service 
enables him to put into effect greater 
standardization and better control over 
his cutting, trimming and packaging. 

Self-service gives retailers the oppor 
tunity of making available to their cus 
tomers a wide variety of meats at all 
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times. If the store is open evenings, the 
advantage is especially important. 
Self-service offers greater opportuni- 
ties for publicity and merchandising, es- 
pecially while it is still relatively new. 


Disadvantages of Self-Service 


Principal disadvantages have to do 
mostly with the relatively short shelf 
life of prepackaged meats, the high cost 
of labor and packaging materials in 
some instances and the problem of 
working out production schedules to 
coincide with the peaks in buying. These 
problems are not insurmountable where 
the volume and traffic exist but some- 
times they can become more trouble- 
some and costly than the advantages 
gained. 

Another disadvantage which looms 
very large in the minds of some retail- 
ers is the virtual disappearance of per- 
sonal contact between the dealer and his 
customers. Some self-service operators 
try to overcome this problem to some 
extent at least by using hostesses. 

In talking to retailers who are in self- 
service meats, we have found that they 
are especially interested in more “know- 
how” on every phase of self-service 
meats. 

They want to know the best method 
of cutting, wrapping, sealing, labeling, 
displaying. They want more information 
on proper type of wrapping material, 
correct temperatures and time limits 
for various meat products. They want 
to know what to do about the discolora- 
tion problem on certain products in par- 
ticular. 

I wish we could answer satisfactorily 
all of these questions and the many 
others which constantly come up in con- 
nection with self-service. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to give cut and dried 
answers to many of these questions be- 
cause situations vary so from store to 
store. On some questions no satisfac- 
tory answer has yet been found. 


Some of the equipment manufactur- 
ers and some of the paper suppliers 
have done a commendable job in making 
available advice and counsel on these 
various subjects. 


Retailers Welcome Counsel 


Our company has also tried to be 
helpful to retailers. On occasion we have 
loaned some of our best men to help out 
with certain technical problems. We 
have also prepared some helpful hints 
on self-service which are available in 
mimeograph form. This information can 
be obtained by retailers by writing di- 
rectly to us. I have with me a limited 
number of copies of this mimeograph 
material which you may inspect after 
the meeting, if you wish. 

We are now working on a booklet on 
self-service meats which will provide 
retailers with answers to some of the 
basic questions and suggestions on 
others. We hope to have this available 
in the near future. 


While I cannot in the time available 
discuss all of the technical questions 
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THEY MADE THE HALLS AT THE WALDORF HUM 


1. Two workers for the industry (left to 
right) are A. F. Versen, St. Louis Local 
Meat Packers Association, and A. P. Davies 
of the Institute. 


2. T. J. Enright, secretary of Wm. Davies 
Co., and A. T. Spencer, vice president of 
the same firm. 


3. A business discussion between G. W. 
Birrell, president, Kunzler & Company, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa., and George Lewis, 
director of the AMI department of mar- 
keting. 

4. Father and son: Samuel Slotkin, presi- 
dent, and Hugo Slotkin, vice president, of 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., New York. 


5. This happy twosome is Mr. and Mrs. 
William Greenhouse of Renee Packing Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


6. C. E. Dorman, broker of Boston, Mass., 
with F. W. Gage, provision department, St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

7. Mrs. Schmidt and Emil A. Schmidt, 
president, The Schmidt Provision Co., 
Toledo, O. 

8. Another father and son: C. G. Buchy, 
president, and G. J. Buchy, vice president, 
Chas. G. Buchy Packing Co., Greenville, O. 


9. Big deal just completed: C. A. May, cas- 
ing department of Wilson & Co., Phila- 
delphia, and L. M. Batkiewicz, casing 
department, Wilson & Co., Syracuse. 

10. Sami Svendsen of Sami Svendsen, 
Chicago, and H. W. Hamilton, manager 
of casing department, Tuppman—Thurlow 
Co., New York. 

11. Hands across the border: R. C. Mun- 
necke, president, The P. Brennan Co., 
Chicago, and William R. Carroll, general 


superintendent, Canada _ Packers, 


Toronto. 


Ltd., 


12. This is no time for business: G, A, 
Schmidt, jr., president of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., New York, and Herman Lutz, as 
sistant superintendent, New York plant. 


13. Could they be discussing the Green 
Bay Packers and the Baltimore Colts? 
Left to right are L. E. Liebmann, president, 
The Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., and Albert F. Goetze, president, Al. 
bert F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore. 

14. Plans for a new building? Here js 
J. P. Foster, superintendent of Topeka 
plant of John Morrell & Co., talking with 
H. P. Henschien of the prominent archi- 
tectural firm of MHenschien, Everds & 
Crombie. 


15. Something could come from the meet. 
ing of W. J. Gross (left) of Kroger Co,, 
self service division, Cincinnati, O., and 
Lorenz Neuhoff, jr., president, Valleydale 
Packers Inc., Salem, Va. 

16. I. Salganik, president of Consolidated 
Beef & Provision Co., Baltimore, with L. 
P. Salganik, secretary-treasurer of the 
same company. 

17. Come up to Beantown and I'll see 
you’re treated right is what E. M. Curley, 
Mayor of Boston, may be telling Bill Reece 
of the AMI. 

18. As Maine goes so goes the nation. 
F. O. Stephens, president of E. W. Penley, 
Auburn, Me., is trying to convince Henry 
Tefft of the AMI that the saying is true. 
19. These two men have been active for 
a long time: George A. Schmidt, chairman 
of the board, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York, 
and F. A. Vogt, retired, of the Vogt Pack- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. 





you may have in mind on self-service, I 
have selected for brief discussion a few 
of those which are especially important. 

The question of proper temperatures 
for meat products at various stages in 
the preparation and sale of these prod- 
ucts is certainly basic. Proper handling 
of product during cutting, packaging, 
storage and display is necessary to in- 
sure protection of quality. Rate of bac- 
terial growth increases sharply above 
45 degs. F., and at 70 degs. it is quite 
rapid. 


Proper Temperature Important 


Cutting and packaging room tempera- 
tures should be maintained between a 
minimum of 40 degs. F. and a maximum 
of 45 degs. F. The holding cooler should 
be between 34 and 38 degs. F. 


The self-service case should be be- 
tween 34 and 40 degs. Ideally, there 
should be a separate case for various 
type products, but this is not practical 
for most retailers. At the present time, 
most self-service cases fluctuate from 
4 to 8 degs. and temperatures also vary 
at different heights in the case. 

The correct case temperatures for 
typical meat products, including fresh 
red meats and pork sausage, should be 
slightly above freezing, while smoked 
meat items and dry and semi-dry varie- 


ties of sausage hold up best at 38 to 40 
degs. 

Now a word about discoloration. We 
know on the basis of years of laboratory 
testing under controlled conditions that 
meat will discolor under light, whether 
that light is natural or artificial. Dis- 
coloration appears to be dependent en- 
tirely on the intensity of light and the 
length of exposure to light. 

White fluorescent light gives the 
product a bright, natural appearance 
initially, but does not prevent discolor- 
ation. 

One method of reducing discoloration 
is to keep the packaged meats away 
from unnecessary exposure to light in 
the cutting, packaging and _ holding 
room. 

The question of the proper type of 
film to use for various meat products is 
one that crops up constantly. No one 
type of wrapper is ideal for all meats. 
One film is best for fresh red meats; 
another is best for luncheon meats, 
frankfurters and pork sausage; and still 
another is best for dry sausage, sliced 
bacon and similar products. Retailers 
should learn which is best for each 
product. 

Because self-service has proved suc- 
cessful in some instances and for some 
operators, does not mean it will work 
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out successfully for others. There are 
certain conditions under which it ap- 
pears a complete self-service operation 
has a good chance for success. 

Here are the ten commandments for 
success in self-service as we see them: 

1. Heavy traffic. The greater the 
number of people who pass through the 
store, the greater the opportunity to 
capitalize on self-service. 

2. Class of customer who is willing to 
accept change. Transient or shopping 
area trade rather than strictly neigh- 
borhood trade is best for self-service. 

3. Personal interest and attention of 
owner or manager. You cannot expect 
success in self-service by letting some- 
one else work out your problems. 

4. Owner or manager should have ini- 
tiative and imagination. He should be 
progressive and he should be anxious to 
find better ways of doing things. He 
ought to be a good merchandiser also. 
There are many opportunities to capi- 
talize on self-service and the man who 
sees these opportunities and does some- 
thing about them has made a good start 
toward success. 


5. Management must have courage. 
Mistakes are costly and management 
may have to take it on the chin until 
“bugs” are ironed out. If management 
lacks courage it may give up the ship 
before it reaches port. 

6. Necessary capital to see the thing 
through is essential. Conversion to self- 
service is costly. Expenses may go up 
and profits go down before the opera- 
tion begins working smoothly. Be sure 
there is capital to tide over the rough 
periods. 


7. Experience in the retail meat busi- 
ness is a must. The problems of getting 
started right with self-service meats 
are usually too much for an inexperi- 
enced man. 


8. Management must not try to take 
advantage of the customer because of 
self-service. Prepackaging cannot be 
used as a device for fooling the public. 
Meats must be trimmed properly, the 
product must not be off-condition and 
the customer must be able to see 
whether the product meets her require- 
ments. Attempts to cover up poor qual- 
ity or off-condition product through 
self-service usually prove costly. 

9. Careful planning. Serious bottle- 
necks or inefficiencies in packaging, 
weighing, storing or handling of the 
product can be ruinous. Learn all about 
self-service before going into it. If pos- 
sible, try to visit as many self-service 
operations as you can before you plunge 
off the deep end. See how the other fel- 
low is doing it. Profit by his mistakes. 
Learn what to do and what not to do. 
Even then you’ll make more mistakes 
than you ever thought were possible. 


10. Finally, be sure to employ the 
same sound practices in self-service 
meats that have proved themselves in 
service selling. The nature of meats does 
not change with self-service. You still 
have the same cuts, the same perish- 
ability. Self-service meat still requires 
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THESE MEAT PACKERS CERTAINLY GET AROUND 


1. Checking Provisioner listings for hos- 
pitality suite locations are B. W. Campton, 
president, Meat Packers Inc., Los Angeles, 
and J. H. McManus, general manager, 
John P. Squire & Co., Boston. 


2. Among the most helpful people at the 
convention were (left to right): Miss 
Grace Mueller, American Meat Institute, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Kummer of The Na- 
tional Provisioner service desk. 


3. Chatting about peperoni production 
are R. Clifford Fusco, Flatbush. Sausage 
Co., New York, and Gregory Pietraszek, 
associate editor, The National Provisioner. 


4. Seated in conference are (left to right) 
Steve Brennan, president, Brennan and 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. and Dick Griffin, 
P. G. Gray Co., Boston, Mass. 

5. Two livestock order buyers: N. S. 
Bangs, president, Bangs and Terry, S. 
St. Paul, and H. L. Sparks, president, 
Harry L. Sparks & Co., National Stock 
Yards, IIl. 


6. Left to right are J. Weiner, president, 
and S. Fried, secretary, both of the 
Quality Meat & Provision Co., Baltimore. 


7. Comments on the proceedings are ex- 
changed by Wesley Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent, American Meat Institute, and Oscar 
E. Emge, president, Emge Packing Co., 
Fort Branch, Ind. 

8. Smoked meat packaging was the topic 
of discussion with these two midwest pack- 
ers: G. G. Mihill, vice president, Luer 
Bros. Packing Co., Alton, Ill., and W. W. 
Naumer, president, Du Quoin Packing 
Co., Du Quoin, Iil. 
9. The convention brings two cousins to- 
gether: Dr. F. W. Thiele of City College, 
New York, and W. F. Thiele, president, 
W. F. Thiele Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


10. Exchanging sectional notes are Harry 








Ziemer, president, Harry Ziemer (Co, 
Milwaukee, and W. O. Haas, secretary. 
treasurer, Haas-Davis Packing Co., located 
in Mobile, Alabama. 


11. From West Virginia came Mr. ang 
Mrs. F. G. Weimer of the Weimer Pack. 
ing Co., Wheeling. 









12. Shopping in the equipment exhibj 
are Marvin Kanter, purchasing agent, and 
Joseph Indzel, comptroller, both of Girard 
Packing Co., Philadelphia. 

13. Two Redskin boosters for the coming 
season include A. C. Hofmann, president, 
Hofmann Packing Co., and H. W. Bowen, 
manager, John Morrell & Co. branch, 
both of Syracuse. 

14. Left to right are William Kling, plan 
manager, Greensboro Packing Co., Greens. 
boro, Ala., and J. A. Little, secretary. 
treasurer, Southland Provision Co, of 
Florida, Palatka, Fla. 

15. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Sweigle, Sweigle 
Sausage, Rochester, N.Y. 

16. Left to right are Thomas McErlean, 
chairman of the board, and Lester | 
Norton, vice president, both of The Na. 
tional Provisioner. 















17. Steel City meat packers in attendance 
included Lawrence Vogel, treasurer. and 
George C. Hofmann, vice president, both 
of North Side Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
18. H. R. Streckert, vice president, and 
Henry F. Hoerschelmann, chief engineer, 
both of H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn 

19. Facing the camera are Ray Peters, 
president, Peters Sausage Co., Detroit, 
and H. G. Nichols, president, Nichols. 
Foss Packing Co., Bay City, Mich. 

20. C. A. Thommen, manager of the 
table-ready meats department, and F. J. 
Townley, branch house sales, both of 

Swift & Company. 















care in handling, storage, packaging— 
perhaps more so than in a service op- 
eration. 

Complete self-service on meats is not 
a simple operation and success is not 
assured in every instance. 

Prepackaged self-service meats is 
still in its infancy and there are still 
many troublesome problems which have 
to be worked out successfully. Methods 
used by one retailer may or may not 
work out successfully for another re- 
tailer. 


Best to Move Cautiously 

It would be safer for most retailers— 
and especially the smaller ones—to 
move cautiously into prepackaged meats 
rather than to plunge into a prepack- 
aged self-service operation under the 
innocent impression that everything 
connected with prepackaged self-service 
meats will bring about increased sales, 
lower costs and more profits. 

The smaller the retailer, the more 
cautious he should be. In general, it is 
dangerous to think of a complete pre- 
packaged meat operation where meat 
department volume is under $2,000 


weekly. There are instances where small 
volume stores have been successful with 
prepackaging. But, the bigger the store 
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traffic, the better the prospects for suc- 
cess. 

The general manager of one of the 
divisions of a well-known chain stated 
recently in a leading trade publication 
that a profitable self-service meat op- 
eration must achieve at least $3,000 
weekly meat sales. This general man- 
ager has had one self-service store op- 
erating in his division for about six 
months. We know other outstanding re- 
tailers who have had experience with 
self-service meats who place the mini- 
mum volume considerably higher than 
$3,000. 

Our advice to the typical retailer who 
is not sure about self-service meats is 
to start first with the easiest items on 
a partial self-service basis. Start with 
cold-cuts, sausage products and smoked 
meats. These are the most uniform 
items. They are easily prepackaged. 
Problems of grade, trim, fat and lean 
are not as serious as they are with fresh 
red meats. And, very important, most 
retailers are usually not doing as much 
volume on these cuts as they could or 
should. In other words, the typical re 
tailer usually has the opportunity for 
expanding volume on these items. 

So we say to the smaller retailers in 
particular, “Get your feet wet” with 






































these items. Make your mistakes on a 
small basis. If you are not successful 
with these items, you need not worry 
about fresh meats. If you are successful 
with these items, you can then think 
about taking the next step into fresh 
red meats. 


Others Advise All-out Approach 


There are some people who will dis- 
agree with this approach to self-service. 
In fact, we have heard some leading re- 
tailers make the statement that the only 
way to get into self-service is to get into 
it 100 per cent. These people believe 
that you can never really find out the 
merits of self-service by offering both 
service and self-service. They believe 
partial self-service is neither “fish nor 
fowl.” We respect the opinion of these 
people and they may be right. Neverthe- 
less, we hold to the opinion that the best 
advice to the typical retailer is to move 
cautiously into self-service meats. 

We are of the opinion that complete 
self-service meats will continue to grow 
because the idea is basically sound and 
because the whole trend of food mer- 
chandising is to more self-service. On 
the other hand, we do not believe self- 
service will grow as fast as some people 
would lead us to believe. 


In support of our conclusions, let us 
consider briefly the growth of self- 
service in groceries. 

Only 39 per cent of the independent 
food stores offer complete self-service 
on groceries. These 39 per cent of the 
stores do 53 per cent of the total inde- 
pendent volume. The comparable figure 
for chains is 56 per cent with complete 
self-service on groceries and they do 86 
per cent of the chain volume. 


It was only during the war when 
labor was short and wages were going 
up that we saw a real swing to com- 
plete self-service groceries among the 
independents. The chains, on the other 
hand, moved into self-service much 
faster and to a greater degree. This was 
true also of the super market operators. 


The advantages of self-service for 
groceries must be quite apparent by 
now to most retailers. Nevertheless, 
only 39 per cent of the independents 
and 56 per cent of the chains are at this 
late date offering complete self-service 
on groceries. 


Change-over Problems 


Now, let’s look at self-service meats. 
Changing over to self-service meats is 
considerably more complicated and 
costly than changing over to self-service 
on groceries. There is finally the fact 
that nearly 50 per cent of the independ- 
ents still offer delivery services, thus 
lessening their interest in self-service. 

Self-service meats may not be gener- 
ally attractive to most retail food stores 
if the prepackaging is to be done at the 
store level. 

Of the 375,000 independent grocery 
and combination stores, only 3,300 do 
over annually $300,000 and another 
5,500 do from $200,000 to $300,000—a 
total of 8,800 stores doing over $200,000 
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A PAGEFUL OF SMILES FROM THE CONVENTION 


1. Keystone packers attending the conven- 
tion included (left to right) W. Paul, man- 
ager; J. A. Martini, vice president, and 
C. D. Maurer, president, all of Shamokin 
Packing Co., Shamokin, Pa. 


2. On hand were Harry and Jack Vibbert, 
Vibbert & Sons. 


3. A well told joke is enjoyed by (left to 
right) Stephen B. Caporal, beef purchas- 
ing division, Palmyra Bologna Co., Pal- 
myra, Pa.; Jim Marsh, freight repre- 
sentative, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Philadelphia, and H. J. Seltzer, president, 
Palmyra Bologna Co. 


4. From across the Hudson came William 
R. Crissy, division sales manager, and Paul 
J. Ritter, executive vice president, both of 
P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N.J. 


5. Bay State representatives included 
Frank Monkiewicz, vice president, K. 
Monkiewicz, Inc., Chelsea, Mass.; J. J. 
Carrigan, Wilson & Co., and Ray Mon- 
kiewicz, president of K. Monkiewicz. 


6. Pictured entering the meeting room 
foyer are S. S. Jensen, manager, and D. G. 
Weidel, vice president, both of Shaffer 
Meat Plant, Tyrone, Pa. 

7. Mingling with their packinghouse 
friends are Frank Z. Kenney and Fred W. 
Marrat, both of Wilson Brokerage, New 
York, N.Y. 


8. A queen and her lieutenants: R. S. 
Maffet, assistant to the president; Mrs. 
Earl W. Hughes, president, and C. J. 
Abell, superintendent, all of Hughes Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland. 


9. New Yorkers attending included I. B. 
Shefts and Harry Shefts, both of Shefts 
Bros., Inc., New York. 


10. Canadian representatives at the con- 
vention included Jack Nyveen, secretary- 
treasurer, and B. Nyveen, president, both 
of Longuevil Meat Exporting Co., Ltd., 
St. Lambert, Quebec. 


11. Supermart operators discuss packaging 
with a packer representative at the con. 
vention (left to right): W. V. Britton, 
Sattler’s, Inc., Buffalo; John R. Richards, 
Loblaw Groceterias, Inc., Buffalo, and P, 
C. Newson, Armour at Albany. 
12. From the “Tall Corn” state came Mrs, 
and Mr. O. J. McKirchy, assistant treas. 
urer, Tobin Packing Co., Ft. Dodge. 
13. Left to right are H. H. Slatery, sr, 
secretary-treasurer; H. H. Slatery, jr, 
assistant superintendent, and Charles §, 
Simms, director, all of East Tennessee 
Packing Co., Knoxville. 
14. Entering the exhibit hall are (1. to r,) 
W. W. McCallum, treasurer, and Harold 
Mayer, operations manager at the Chicago 
plant, both of Oscar Mayer & Co., and 
H. B. Huntington, president, Scioto Pro- 
vision Co., Newark, O. 
15. Chain store operators and meat pack- 
er compare notes on supply trends. Left 
to right are Jesse M. Dietz, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia; Morris A. Nos 
sov, American Stores Co., Lincoln meat 
packing division, Pueblo, Col., and J. F. 
Dielenheim, provisions manager, American 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
16. Pictured at the convention are Armour 
and Company’s quality guardians Victor 
Conquest, Armour research division, and 
Dean Hawkins, quality control division. 
17. T. H. Broecker, chairman of the 
board, Louisville Provision Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; M. C. Phillips, vice president, The 
Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, and Gilbert 
J. Amshoff, president, Louisville Provi- 
sion Co. 
18. Queen City packer representatives in- 
cluded George Schlereth; Gordon Meyer, 
and H. A. Morgenstern, all of H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O. 
19. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Farr, Friend 
Bros., Malden, Mass. and Bill Hutchison, 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Boston. 





annually, or about $4,000 a week of all 
products. 


If we assume that meat volume is 25 
to 30 per cent of total sales, then only 
the top 8,800 independents do better 
than $1,000 a week in meats and only 
3,300 approach or exceed the $2,000 fig- 
ure. Clearly, the great bulk of independ- 
ents are not logical candidates for com- 
plete self-service meats. 


Unfortunately, we do not have com- 
parable figures for chains. We do 
know, however, that the proportion of 
chains in the larger volume class is con- 
siderably greater than is the case 
among independents. 

The possibilities for self-service 
meats are much brighter among chains. 
Of the 30,000 chain store units, we esti- 
mate that 40 per cent, or roughly 12,000 
units, will do more than $4,000 a week 
and more than $1,000 in meats. To- 
gether, then, we have some 20,000 units, 
both chains and independents, with 
meat volume over $1,000 weekly. In our 
opinion, these represent the best pos- 
sibilities for self-service. 

Therefore, we believe the change-over 
to 100 per cent self-service meats will 


not take place in as many stores as is 
sometimes believed, even though the 
trend will continue. 

Invariably, in our discussions with re- 
tailers, the question comes up as to 
what the packers are doing or intend to 
do about prepackaged _ self-service 
meats. I cannot speak for the other 
packers. I can tell you what Armour 
and Company is doing and how far we 
think we can go with prepackaged, self- 
service meats. 


In establishing the retail price on 
meats prepackaged by the manufac- 
turer, since no labor or wrapping ma- 
terial expense is involved on the part of 
the retailer in placing the items on sale, 
it would seem only fair and logical that 
the cents per pound mark-up should be 
lower than on items of comparable qual- 
ity which are purchased in bulk and 
have to be packaged on the premises. 


So far as fresh red meats, such as 
steaks, chops, roasts, etc., are con- 
cerned, it does not look as though we 
can prepackage these products for self- 
service. This doesn’t mean that we will 
never be able to prepackage these items, 
but, from what we know at the present 
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time, it is doubtful that we can even 
think seriously of prepackaging these 
items for self-service for a long time 
to come. 

Because of the relatively short shelf 
life of prepackaged fresh red meats, it 
would appear that the job of prepack- 
aging these items should be done as 
close to the point of sale as possible. 
Prepackaging these items ahead of time 
by a packer in anticipation of sales re- 
quirements would seem to pose so many 
problems that it is difficult to visualize 
how packers could do the job on a large 
scale. 

In this connection, no discussion of 
prepackaging self-service meats would 
be complete without at least some ref- 
erence to the quick frozen product. 
Ideally, the best way to put up and 
handle red meats for self-service is in 
quick frozen form. 


Quick Frozen Meats 


Many of you may recall that it was 
just a little over two years ago that Mr. 
F. W. Specht, then vice president and 
general sales manager of Armour and 
Company and now president of the com- 
pany, addressed a convention of retail 
dealers on the subject of prepackaged 
meats. At that time, the interest was 
primarily in quick frozen meats and Mr. 
Specht’s talk was devoted principally to 
that phase of the subject. 

Mr. Specht was not overly optimistic 
about the prospects of quick frozen 
meats despite the glowing statements of 
a great many frozen food enthusiasts. 
You may recall his conclusion that 
whether Mrs. Consumer prefers fresh 
or frozen meats would come only when 
she could once again pick and choose on 
the basis of appearance, taste, price and 
convenience. 

During the last two years, interest in 
most quick frozen meats has waned con- 
siderably and Mrs. Consumer has tem- 
porarily, at least, cast her vote for fresh 
meats in preference to frozen. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. We in 
Armour are not predicting that quick 
frozen meats have suffered a fatal blow 
and we most certainly are not yet ready 
to bury the body. We are only saying 
that the events of the last few years 
have not been too kind to frozen meats. 


Bear in mind, in this connection, that 
all our comments on quick frozen meats 
apply only to retail items. Quick frozen 
meats for hotels, restaurants and insti- 
tutions present quite a different story. 
Also, certain types of quick frozen 
meats seem to offer considerable sales 
possibilities even at retail. We refer 
here to certain kinds of variety meat 
items, quick frozen poultry, ete. 

In general, however, Mr. Specht’s 
conclusions of two years ago on quick 
frozen meats of the steak, chop and 
roast variety for sale through retail 
stores hold just as true today as they 
did then. 

Another group of prepackaged, self- 
service items which has been the subject 
of a great deal of discussion is sliced 
cold cuts and luncheon meats. We are 
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SESSIONS IN BETWEEN SESSIONS OF THE CONVENTION 


1. Discussing sales policies are (left to 
right) R. H. Gifford, branch house sales 
manager; H. E. Wilson, district manager 
at Syracuse, and T. H. Menten, district 
manager at Boston, all of Swift & Com- 
pany. 

2. Eastern brokers confer with a packer 
representative: W. C. Cooper, F. B. 
Cooper Co., Inc., New York; Harry K. 
Lax, F. C. Rogers Co., Philadelphia; Fritz 
Groeneveld, Groeneveld Co., New York, 
and Roy Waldeck, eastern district man- 
ager, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis. 


3. New Englanders down for the conven- 
tion included Harold McKenzie, John Mc- 
Kenzie Packing Co., Burlington, Vt.; Mrs. 
Harold McKenzie, and F. O. Stephens, 
E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. 


4. Two Chicago meat packing presidents 
who are brothers meet at convention. Left 
to right are Rudolph Burkard, guest; John 
H. Marhcefer, president, Marhoefer divi- 
sion of Kuhner Packing Co., and Jacob 
R. Marhoefer, president, J. R. Marhoefer 
& Sons Co. 


5. V. E. Schwaegerle, advertising promo- 
tion manager of the American Meat In- 
stitute, and Don Smith, advertising man- 
ager, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

6. Preparing to see the sights of New 
York between sessions are Mr. and Mrs. 
I. Bercowetz, treasurer, Connecticut Pack- 
ing Co., Bloomfield, Conn. 


7. Relaxing in a hospitality suite between 
sessions: C. L. Nelson, manager canned 
meat sales division, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago; E. J. Cronkhite, chief, 
meat merchandise division, livestock 
branch, USDA; H. R. Davis, meat buying 
department, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago, and A. R. Current, City Ice & Fuel 
Co., Chicago. 

8. Broker couples at the convention in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Moe Rubin, Krantz 
& Rubin packinghouse brokers, Newark, 
N.J. . 

9. Two Chicagoans at the convention: 
George Hust, president, H & M Pro- 
vision Co. and Michael C. Shea, produc- 


tion manager, Agar Packing & Provision 
Corp. 

10. Armour and Company representatives 
included: R. W. Pouk, Chicago; E. G, 
Garbee, Baltimore; H. W. Koch, Reading, 
and F. D. Warner, manager of the Chi. 
cago sausage department, and W. W, 
Chamberlain, manager, Chamberlain’s, 
Boston. 

11. Shown left to right are Mrs. Robert 
Dressel; Edward Maierhoefer, owner, 
Maierhofer Sausage Co., Buffalo; H. C. 
Homer, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill.; Mrs. Edward Maierhoefer, and R. E, 
Dressel, president, C. J. D. Packing Co,, 
Inc., Buffalo, and Mrs. H. C. Homer. 
12. The all-Guggenheim group includes 
Max Guggenheim, jr., Chicago; Herbert 
J. Guggenheim, Wichita; George E. Belloc, 
Chicago, and W. J. Kennedy, Buffalo, all 
of the Guggenheim Packing Co., Wichita. 


13. A family group from the Quaker City: 
Jackie Barry; Charles A. Barry, president, 
Carson Packing Co., Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Barry and son Tim Barry. 

14. Pictured here are two Carstens plant 
managers: Philip Carstens, vice president, 
Spokane, and Thomas Carstens, vice presi- 
dent, Tacoma, both of Carstens Packing 
Co. 

15. Flanking the western cattle buyer B. 
V. C. Smith (center) are G. A. Althaus, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, and F. P, 
Gunkel (right), Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Madison. 

16. Some reliable meat industry men: H. 
H. McVey, jr., Kingan & Co. manager at 
Richmond, Va.; H. W. Wernecke, ad- 
vertising manager, The National Provi- 
sioner; G. G. Munce, branch plants man- 
ager, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, and 
J. W. Coffman, manager, technical service, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. 

17. Home office confers with the East in 
this packer gathering. Left to right are 
George A. Morrell, vice president; Robert 
Taylor, manager of the Boston branch, 
and M. J. Dunham, manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch, all of John Morrell & Co. 





frequently asked why it is that we can- 
not put up these items in prepackaged 
form so that the retailer may buy these 
products ready-made without having to 
prepackage them himself. 


Cold Cuts and Luncheon Meat 


All tests that we have made to date 
indicate that these items fall almost in 
the same category as fresh red meats, 
in that the closer to the point of sale 
they can be sliced, packaged and sold— 
that means right on the retail premises 
—the better it is for all concerned. 

Cold cuts and luncheon meats are 
very delicate items. When sliced and 
prepackaged too far ahead of sale they 
lose some color, sales appearance, and, 
perhaps most serious, some of the flavor 
that makes them outstanding items in 
the retail meat case. 

May I remind you also that if packers 
were to get into the business of pre- 
packaged sliced cold cuts and luncheon 
meats on a substantial basis, it would 


involve considerable additional facilities 
and equipment and large added capital 
investment. It would also mean chang- 
ing over from the manufacture and 
preparation of these items primarily in 
bulk form for the dealer to small size 
packages ready-made for the consumer. 


These are not insurmountable hurdles 
provided the packer can do the job of 
slicing and prepackaging these products 
more economically and to better advan- 
tage than the retailer. However, it is 
not as yet clear whether the packer can 
do this job better than the retailer con- 
sidering the problems and difficulties as- 
sociated with producing these items on 
a mass basis at the packing plant level. 

A number of packers, including our- 
selves, are experimenting with pre 
packaged sliced cold cuts and luncheon 
meats. In most instances the sale of 
these items is being confined to a rela- 
tively limited area from the packing 
plant or sausage factory. These pack- 
ers are feeling their way. 
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It may be that a solution will be 
found whereby sliced items can be pre- 
packaged by the packer without the 
present serious difficulties of discolora- 
tion and loss of flavor that results from 
prepackaging these items in transpar- 
ent wrappers too far ahead of sale. 
However, it almost makes me shudder 
to think of the difficulties we would be 
letting ourselves in for when I consider 
all the problems and complications in- 
volved in handling prepackaged sliced 
items on a broad national or sectional 
basis. 

I don’t want to give the impression 
here that I am overly pessimistic on 
prepackaged sliced cold cuts. However, 
I do think that those of us who have a 
national or sectional job to do should 
be fully cognizant of the inherent diffi- 
culties of the problem. 


Open Mindedness Needed 


Summing up, we are open-minded 
and we intend to continue to explore the 
possibilities of all our products which 
may conceivably lend themselves to self- 
service. There is always the possibility 
that some new technical development or 
discovery will make it possible at some 
time in the future for packers like our- 
selves to develop new items as we go 
along. We in Armour and Company are 
very much aware of the trend toward 
self-service meats, and we are making 
every effort to keep pace with the pa- 
rade. 

CHAIRMAN WALTER SEILER: Mr. 
Shafer has consented to have a question 
period. Is there anyone in the audience 
who would like to ask him a question? 
He’s ready at this time to answer any 
questions. 

QUESTION: What percentage of 
mark-up do you recommend to retailers 
on the packaged items? 

WALTER SHAFER: Well, in most 


REGISTRATION HALL SHOTS BEFORE AND BETWEEN 


1. Left to right are J. W. Glenn Smith, 
Henke and Pillot, Inc., Houston, Tex., 
and Mrs. Smith; Sam Slotkin, president 
of Hygrade Food Products Corp., New 
York, and H. K. Hirsch, Enterprise In- 
corporated, Dallas. 

2. Joseph Ozimek and Theodore Stopyra 
of Martin Rosol, New Britain, Conn.; Joe 
Shurilla, Early & Moor, Boston, Mass.; 
Martin Rosol jr., and Martin Rosol, presi- 
dent, Martin Rosol. 

3. Shown left to right are J. M. Dziminski, 
Pasco Meat Products, Buffalo, N.Y.; C. 
Beckman, Visking Corp., Chicago, IIl.; 
Mrs. W. A. Zweigle and W. A. Zweigle, 
Zweigle’s, Rochester, N.Y., and Frank 
Wardynski of Frank Wardynski, Buffalo, 
oe 


4. A. R. Fiorini, son, and Rocco Fiorini, 
father, and Mrs. Rocco Fiorini, Genoa 
Packing Co., Boston, Mass. 

5. H. B. Cook, salesman, Frank W. Winne 
& Son, Baltimore, Md.; J. O. Strigle and 
Mrs. Strigle, J. O. Spice & Cure Co., 
Baltimore, Md., and Lewis Alderfer, Lewis 
M. Alderfer, Harleysville, Pa. 

6. Representatives of the Bronx Meat Co.: 
L. Zeleznik, partner; Harry Abramovitz, 
comptroller, and Ben Zeleznik, partner. 
7. Swift & Company representatives in- 
cluded (left to right) James Rose of 
Boston, Mass.; H. C. Baumgardner of 
New York; W. F. Schuette, manager of 
the Plankinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
and P. C. Smith, vice president, Chicago, 
Ill. 


8. Left to right, are J. Goldberg, Food 


Fair Stores, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry 
Alexenberg, sales manager for Wilmington 
Provision Co., Wilmington, Del.; Joseph 
Belack, sales manager, Friedman & Be. 
lack, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., and Paul J. 
Batt, partner, Boneless Beef Co., Phila. 
delphia. 
9. From way out West came D. E. Neber. 
gall, president; Mrs. J. Faeh, nurse, and 
H. L. Nebergall, vice president of D., §, 
Nebergall Meat Co., and Mrs. H. L. Neber. 
gall, all of Albany, Ore. 
10. G. H. Hohmann, vice president of 
Sieloff Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C 
J. Zeitler, general manager of Sieloff; C 
Warkocz, president, Milner Provision Co., 
Frankfort, Ind., and Daniel Dohm, jr, 
Dohm & Nelke, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
11. Bay City, Michigan, group: Douglas 
Peet, secretary; Mrs. W. C. Seelinger; 
W. C. Seelinger, general manager; Mrs. T, 
O. Jones, and T. O. Jones, vice president, 
all of the Peet Packing Co., Bay City. 
12. Grand Rapids, Mich., sent H. A, 
Mohl, office manager of Thomasma Bros; 
Mrs. Mohl, and Mrs. and Mr. T. R. 
Thomasma, partner, Thomasma Bros.. 
13. East meets Middlewest: Ray Seipp, 
president, Ray J. Seipp Co., Chicago; 
John Krauss, president of John Krauss, 
Inc., Jamaica, L.I.; John G. Duetsch of 
John Krauss, and G. G. Mihill, vice presi- 
dent of Luer Bros. Packing Co., Alton Il, 
14. Mr. & Mrs. Simon Cohen, owner, In- 
terstate Beef Co., Boston, Mass., and Mr. 
& Mrs. A. Shapiro, president, Granite 
State Packing Co., Manchester, N.H. 





places they are handling them the same 
as they do butter or canned goods. On 
something that is already prepackaged, 
it varies, but it runs from about 8 to 
10 per cent, but not 25 or 30, which 
prevailed when they had to make their 


TALK OVER BUSINESS ON THE EASTERN SEABOARD 


Pictured above are (left to right): C. L. Case, vice president; A. F. Davis, sales manager, 

and R. J. Case, general manager, all of Case’s Pork Pack Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J.; Louis 

Meyer, vice president, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; W. Smith, sales department, Case’s 
Pork Pack Co., and H. Keene, Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, L.I., New York, 
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own packages for each of the items 
they distributed. 


QUESTION: In the items that you 
are prepackaging, such as wieners, are 
you pushing those items in preference 
to the bulk? 


WALTER SHAFER: We can’t; we 
haven’t got the facilities. That’s your 
big problem. 

CHAIRMAN 
Does anyone 
question? 

QUESTION: How about government 
regulations on the unit weight that you 
carry in a package? 

WALTER SHAFER: That’s the rea- 
son I mentioned that you must watch 
those weights, not only at the packaging 
level, but at the store level, because 
the weights and measures people are 
getting quite excited about it. They 
have found some pretty flagrant mis- 
uses. 

CHAIRMAN WALTER SEILER: 
Following Mr. Shafer’s very fine talk 
on the self-service sale of meats, we 
have a kindred subject to be presented 
to us by a man very well qualified to 
do the job—John Bonini. He has spent 
a great deal of time studying the 
packaging of food products, particu- 
larly meats, and it gives me great 
pleasure to present him to you at this 
time. John Bonini, specialist in product 
development of the Marathon Corp. 


(See BONINI on page 144.) 


WALTER SEILER: 
from the floor have a 
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How to Sell More of 
a Better Product and 
Profit More Through 


Better Packaging 


JOHN BONINI, Marathon Corporation 





modern food market has created a 
demand for packaged merchandise un- 
precedented in history so that today 
the meat packing industry is confronted 
with the problem 
of presenting the 
product of your 


oo BONINI: The advent of the 


plants and _ fac- 
tories to the con- 
suming public in 


such a manner as 
to inspire ready ac- 
ceptance.' Unless 
the careful quality 
product control, 
the expert  tech- 
nology of blending 
and curing meat, 
and the hard driv- 
ing sales cam- 
paigns are backed 
up by good func- 
tional and decorative packages, the re- 
sults may well fall short of the type of 
acceptance to which you are rightfully 
entitled. 

I am well aware of the need for main- 
taining adequate volume because of very 
small dollar profit typical of your indus- 
try, and that meat products for the 
most part are very competitive and that 
any addition to the costs may very eas- 
ily affect a ready movement to the 
dealer. 

But packaging does not mean that 
you must sacrifice any of these. Pack- 
aging should increase your profit by 
creating consumer preference through 
your brand, thus making possible great- 
er margins. Packaging should increase 
the normal shelf life of unpackaged 
products, and above all, all packaging 
will serve you to create new markets, 
which, through expanded volume, will, 
in the end, result in a greater net profit. 


J. BONINI 


Careful Study Required 


The correct approach to the packag- 
ing problem requires a careful study of 
materials, construction and design. 
Some knowledge of your competitor’s 
product and package is always helpful, 
but should not set a pattern for yours. 
Try to create an individualistic design 
approach so that the trade will easily 
remember your package. The selection 
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of materials-is very important, since 
they contribute substantially to the 
shelf life. Select a package so con- 
structed that it may be produced with 
the teast amount of labor. If you do 
this, I am certain that you will enjoy 
your share of the business in the ter- 
ritory you serve. 

In order to understand some of the 
problems of meat package design, it 
might be well to discuss a few specific 
products and to explore some possi- 
bilities. 

Sliced bacon has been packaged for a 
good many years. Perhaps the most 
successful accepted package consists 
simply of a sheet of printed transparent 
film. This film is designed to allow 
moisture to travel freely from the sur- 
face of the cut slices through the film 
to prevent mold development. The par- 
ticular advantages are the grease pro- 
tection and the transparency afforded. 

Disadvantages as a good package may 
be considered in the construction. Direct 
wraps have no structural form or 
strength; they present some problem in 
increased production costs, and are by 
survey not considered too desirable as a 
reclosing container if only part of the 
contents are used. 

What then should we consider as an 
approach to design an ideal package 
for bacon—first of all basic require- 
ments of protection must be considered. 


USERS AND THE 
SUPPLIERS OF 
REFRIGERATION 


Good refrigeration is 
the common interest 
shared by (left to right) 
A. C. Bolz, vice presi- 
dent, and C. G. Mayer, 
vice president, both of 
Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Madison, Wis.; E. J. 
Ward, United Cork 
Companies, Kearney, 
N.J., and J. George 
Rea, associated with the 
Buildice Co., Inc., Chi- 


cago. 


Sliced bacon will keep well under nor- 
mal storage temperatures from ten days 
to three weeks before dehydration, or 
salt particles appear on the surface, In 
all transparent packages color will be 
lost, when exposed directly. to light, iy 
a few days. 


Level of Protection 


The first and most important element 
then is the level of protection to be de- 
termined. The package must be grease. 
proof; it must control the rate of mois- 
ture loss, and it must protect the color. 
A wide variety of packaging materials 
are available to create this condition. 
Cellophane, Pliofilm, acetate, paper- 
board, either plain or laminated, can 
be combined to accomplish the desired 
results. It is in the combination that 
the factor of increased shelf life will be 
attained. 

Your sliced bacon package must be 
so constructed that the contents may be 
inspected and reclosed again without 
affecting the arrangement of the slices. 
Finally on this phase the ultimate con- 
sumer must be able to remove the slices 
easily or without disturbing the re- 


mainder should a portion be returned to 
the refrigerator. 

I have discussed the matter of pack- 
age visibility with many packers, and 
the consensus of opinion is that visibil- 
ity is important. Just how much of the 
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product should be visible is debatable. 
lam certain that as your brands become 
established, and the quality of your 
product is recognized, this element be- 
comes less important. This has been 
definitely established in the frozen food 
industry. 

As packaging technology advances 
you will be witnessing progress not con- 
sidered possible a few years ago. It has 
been definitely established that sliced 
bacon can be held in normal storage in 
slicer fresh condition under vacuum in 
sealed flexible package for six months 
and longer. With the perfection of this 
principle you will be able to maintain 
stocks and backlogs on a scale to justify 
a continuous operation, thus contribut- 
ing to lower costs by the continuous 
process. Automatic packaging is still a 
dream of the engineers, but it is my 
conviction that before too long slices 
will be automatically weighed, assem- 
bled and packaged directly off the slic- 
ing machine. 


Pork Sausage and Wieners 


Pork sausage links and frankfurters 
comprise a formidable volume of the 
total production of manufactured sau- 
sage products, and distinctly lend them- 
selves to consumer packaging. Ambi- 
tious efforts have been made by some 
packers and meat processors with en- 
couraging results, all pointing toward 
the establishment of their brand and to 
cooperative effort to present product in 
the most desirable manner possible. 
Frankfurters being extremely perish- 
able must be afforded the best protec- 
tion possible. The added moisture com- 
bined in the chopping process serves as 
an ideal medium for slime growth sub- 
sequent to the cooking. 

Thus, it follows that the best trans- 
parent packaging medium should allow 
the surface moisture to be released at a 
controlled rate first to preserve the sur- 
face and secondly to prevent excessive 
shrinkage. Frankfurters, like sliced 
bacon, offer tempting color appeal, and 
require at least at this stage, some visi- 
bility. Just how much will again be de- 
termined by the acceptance in the mar- 
ket. In order to stand the shop wear 
inflicted by handling in the open front 
display counter of the super market, the 
package must be strong. A combina- 
tion of paperboard and transparent film 
will perform more satisfactorily than 
the single transparent wrap. 

On one occasion I visited several 
stores in a metropolitan area, and found 
that the single wrapped packages were 
overwrapped in another sheet of trans- 
parent film, increasing the laid down 
cost of the packaged product by both 
material and labor. Frankfurters pack- 
aged with structural form display more 
effectively with the display remaining 
i order for longer periods. Consider 
again with frankfurters that the ideal 
package consists of a combination of 
materials. Package construction will 
contribute to the possibilities of auto- 
matic and machine packaging readily, 
as demonstrated by a number of such 
installations now in operation. 





WAS TOPIC HIGH-PRICED CATTLE OR PENNANT RACE? 


In the group above are (left to right): Jerry Freirich, manager, Julian Freirich, Inc., 
New York city; David Sokolik, in charge of beef operations, Royal Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Benjamin Barnstein, sales manager, City Packing Co., Boston, Mass.; Simon 
S. Turin, treasurer, Faneuil Beef Co., Boston; I. Solomon, president, Gardner Beef Co., 
Gardner, Mass. and Jack Levy, manager, New England Beef Co., Boston. 


Pork sausage links present many sim- 
ilar protection problems to frankfurt- 
ers, but from laboratory tests con- 
ducted over a long period, we have 
found that in order to extend the shelf 
life, greater moisture protection must 
be built into the package. Here again 
combinations of materials transparent, 
paperboard have 
proved most effective. The color in pork 
sausage links is distinctly more elusive, 
so that as considered by some, visibility 
is not important. This certainly indi- 
cates that the brand and the quality of 
the product are the principal features 


greaseproof and 


in the successful sale. 


Pork sausage 


AN INTERESTING 
THREESOME 


Behind the desk of the 
Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing of the University of 
Chicago, is Mrs. E. A. 
Sutherland, who gave 
conventioneers informa- 
tion about the corre- 
spondence courses of- 
fered by the Institute. 
These courses are being 
discussed with her by 
F. S. Mendel, president, 
Intercontinental Pack- 
ers, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, and 
his son-in-law, Cameron 
Mitchell, who played in 
the movie, “Command 
Decision.” 
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links, 
chilled, are more difficult to handle than 
frankfurters so that package construc- 
tion and a careful analysis of the labor 
cost factor is an important item in the 
final selection of the container. 

Pork sausage meat, which is so popu- 


J INSTITUTE 


lar in different sections of our country, 
presents interesting analogies in pack- 
aging methods. Our observations indi- 
cate that visibility is not important. We 
have learned that the container must 
render efficient, useful service in con- 
sumer hands. The construction must 
be so designed that the sausage meat 
may be removed from the package and 
made into patties or cakes without ef- 
fort or soil. It must be easy to fill di- 
rectly from conventional or specially 
designed stuffing equipment, so that la- 
bor may be reduced to the minimum. 


Sliced dried beef may not be consid- 
ered as a product for your program, but 
we have made some interesting obser- 
vations with the packaging of this item. 
Wafer thin slices consisting of as many 
as 20 to 25 slices to the quarter pound, 
dropping at random from the slicer are 
somewhat difficult to arrange. In some 
operations the slices are stacked, but 


unless’ well 
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assembling for the packages requires 
careful arrangement of the facing 
pieces. 

The labor involved is costly by reason 
of the time required, so an approach 
was made to form the product by the 
package after casual placement of the 
slices. The labor factor was reduced on 
the test by 40 per cent. Sliced dried beef 
requires a moistureproof package to 
prevent further dehydration and dark- 
ening of the slices. The package should 
be designed with a positive lock, so that 
part of the contents may be removed. 
Packages offer a splendid opportunity 
to feature recipes and tips on serving 
the products enclosed. 

One packer that I know has added a 
small packet of ingredients for a sauce, 
hermetically sealed in a_ cellophane 
pouch. Instructions are printed on the 
package for proper use, and I under- 
stand that it has been very well re- 
ceived in the territory. Flavor ingredi- 
ents in separate packages may be added 
to many different meat products, should 
the preparation require addition during 
the cooking process. 

Unusual shaped products can be more 
effectively merchandised in a container 
especially designed to compliment the 
product. Perhaps you have one of these. 


Frozen Sweetbreads Move 


One of the most interesting package 
successes I have come in contact with 
over the years, and that portrays the pos- 
sibilities of improving profits according- 
ly, concerns the matter of the sale of 
surplus stock of sweetbreads. For years 
these have been offered fresh and frozen 
in 5-lb pails, and it seems that the 
frozen stock accumulated as surplus at 
regular market prices, only to be sold at 
substantial discounts with the net result 
far from satisfactory. It was decided 
that the product would be offered in 
1-lb. packages frozen only. Immediately 
stocks moved out currently at premi- 
ums, including package costs, of 1 to 2e 
per package over current market prices. 

Another told me that since they start- 
ed packaging the total volume of pork 
sausage links, sales increased steadily, 
even though they had a definite decline 
on the bulk package. I do not believe 
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THE PROVISIONER CAMERAMAN MAKES A WIDE SWEEP 


Shown left to right are Ray Monkiewicz, president, K. Monkiewicz, Inc., Che'sea, Mass.; 
E. W. Lewis, A. C. Legg Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala.; L. Isaacs, vice president, Colo. 
nial Provision Co., Boston, Mass., and Mrs. Isaacs; Edwin Ostrowski, A. Y. O. Packing 
Co., New Britain, Conn.; John Buckley of the AMI, Boston; S. Isaac, Independent 
Casing Co., New York city; Max Berger, New England Provision Co., Boston, and son, 
Milton Berger; William Greenhouse, Renee Packing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


these are rare examples because they 
can be found in every section of our 
country. 

Packaging fresh meats for the self- 
service market will require better knowl- 
edge of the causes of color failure and 
subsequent reduction in package appeal. 
Forty-eight hours is considered the 
maximum shelf life of fresh meats, so 
the normal production span of the aver- 
age packer precludes participation in 
this program until better control to in- 
clude equipment, light, temperature and 
packages, is perfected to make such a 
venture attractive. 


Color Failure Research 


Some significant advances have been 
made to preserve the color in fresh beef 
by the use of specially designed trans- 
parents films. Trays of special treated 
paperboard are finding their way into 
the retail operation, but costs still re- 
main high, and the incidence of spoilage 
rate has not been materially improved. 


I can say very little about the devel- 


INFORMATION ON 
AMI PURCHASING 
SERVICE 


Arthur Pearson (left), 
director of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute pur- 
chasing department, has 
much to say about the 
service offered by the 
Institute and the sav- 
ings resulting from its 
use. R. W. Beaudway, 
General Electric Co., 
Chicago, is his com- 
panion at the special 
information desk. 























opment of a low cost container for lard, 
but I am certain that as greaseproof 
coatings are perfected, and that as new 
constructions find their way to the mar- 
ket, a new low cost, efficient container 
will soon be in the making. 


New Problem Added 


And so a new problem has been added 
to your list—the modern retail food 
store with its ever changing method of 
merchandising with the open front 
cases, its rapid transition to the con- 
plete self-service market—will be ever 
active in assuring you that your prod- 
uct must be packaged and ready fo 
sale in attractive units so designed to 
impel a greater sale. To study the 
problem and to watch the passing pa- 
rade is not enough—careful considera- 
tion will reveal the possibilities to be 
challenging but will require a thorough 
study of your needs which can be sun- 
marized as follows: 

1. Create a design that simply de- 
picts your trade name and establish- 
ment. 





2. Select the product by which you 
are best known for your first package 

3. Analyze all the logical package 
constructions suited for your product 
and select the best. 

4. Project volume possibilities. 

5. Begin small. 

6. Study your packing room layout, 
and rearrange for the most efficient op- 
eration. 

If you will follow these six simple 
rules I am confident that your results 
will be successful. The increased profits 
will be measured by increased sales. 


CHAIRMAN WALTER SEILER: 
Thank you very much for that fine talk 
on the packaging problems of our indus- 
try. This meeting now stands adjourned. 

(The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p.m) 
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Higher Hide Quality 
is Required to Meet 

Changing Conditions 
and More Substitutes 


IRVING GLASS, Tanners’ Council of America 





HE meeting reconvened at 10 a.m. 

I on September 21 with Homer Davi- 

son presiding. 

CHAIRMAN HOMER DAVISON: E. 
W. Fallentine, the chairman, who was 
to conduct the 
meeting this morn- 
ing, has been de- 
tained as a result 
of personal busi- 
ness, and I am 
pinch-hitting for 
him. 

It is a pleasure 
to introduce our 
first speaker, Irv- 
ing Glass, who is 
the executive sec- 
retary of the Tan- 
ners’ Council of 
America. The Tan- 
ners’ Council, as H. DAVISON 
you know, is the 
national organization of tanners. Its 
membership is made up of the buyers 
of one of our most important by- 
products, and it is important to you and 
to him for us to get together and dis- 
cuss these problems this morning. 

RVING GLASS: When I was first 

asked to talk to you, I felt very 
grateful for the privilege. When Mr. 
Hardenbergh broached the subject, “The 
Hide Situation,” I 
was not quite so 
sure. I began won- 
dering whether 
anybody knows 
less about the hide 
situation than tan- 
ners or anyone con- 
nected with the 
tanning business. 

Everybody else, 
it seems, knows all 
about hides—the 
people who write 
market letters and 
the economists who 
discuss shoe con- 
sumption and the 
prospects for cattle receipts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even our customers seem to 
know more about hides than we do. 
All we do is to buy them, process them 
into finished leather, and then try to 
sell the products. 
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I find on my desk almost every 
morning a market letter or report from 
people who probably have never seen 
a hide and their only acquaintance with 
the leather industry is the shoes they 
wear, and yet they write or discuss 
very learnedly the possibilities of the 
hide industry—to our chagrin—because 
we don’t know where in the world they 
get the information and the certainty 
with which they arrive at their con- 
clusions. 





I think we have an opportunity this 
morning to discuss several matters that 
are of direct and common interest to 
both of us. As the consumers of your 
principal by-product, we share with you 
an interest in a continuous, stable and a 
long-run market for hides and for 
leather. Neither the packer nor the tan- 
ner can afford primarily to be concerned 
with short-term conditions or circum- 
stances. We have a stake in continuity 
in the future of our enterprises, and 
for that reason we must look ahead 
and consider hides, their use and their 
disposition as a long-range question. 

It is hardly news any longer to say 
that tanners have found more than a 
slight trace of normalcy in their selling 
markets during recent months. And by 
normalcy, I mean a return of relative 
supply and demand balance, and an end 
to the period of acute scarcity; a more 
critical attitude on the part of buyers, 
price resistance by consumers, and, 
perhaps more significant, the constant 
pressure of substitute and imitation ma- 
terials. 

I cannot overemphasize the sig- 
nificance of the constant pressure of 
substitutes and imitation materials on 
the market for leathers. All of us have 
read and heard a great many analyses 
about where we are headed for eco- 
nomically. My own feeling is that all 
of those involved analyses matter a 
good deal less, and are far less im- 
portant, than the need for recognizing 
one basic fact: that we are getting 
back to bed rock, and that we are very 
rapidly turning to a situation where the 
realities have to be faced. 

In the tanning business, the need for 
facing realities is not a matter for the 
future; it is right here with us now 
so let us consider the mutual problems 


of the packing and tanning fields. 

In essence, we are confronted with 
difficulties, and I don’t believe that any- 
body could spell out the hide situation 
without taking account of those prob- 
lems. I presume to offer and discuss 
those problems with you today, because 
I believe they are of direct concern to 
you as well as to us. 

Bear in mind that the raw material 
you provide for us constitutes 60 to 70 
per cent of our total cost, and that 
proportion of the tanner’s sales dollar 
goes directly to packers and hide sup- 
pliers. 


Some Economic Aspects 


Let me take you for a minute or two 
into a brief scrutiny of some of the 
economic aspects of our industry. We 
take it for granted that the prices of 
hides and leather are set by the inter- 
play of supply and demand in free and 
competitive industries. As a matter of 
fact, I know very few markets which 
are basically and fundamentally as free 
in the classic sense of a free market 
where supply and demand operate as the 
hide and leather markets. The fact that 
supply and demand are the determining 
forces for prices is a generalization 
which might lead us to overlook some 
specific facts. 

In the first place, the potential supply 
of hides is relatively limited. To our 
regret, they cannot be knocked out like 
tin dippers in a press. Probably every- 
body in your business knows that fact, 
but sometimes we fail to think through 
to its significance. 

Its immediate significance, it seems 
to me, is this: The limited supply must 
inevitably bring about certain clear cut 
and definite limitations upon demand. 
Those limitations upon demand force the 
tanner to walk a knife edge—a very 
sharp and dangerous knife edge. I might 
add that in recent months that knife 
edge has become sharper and thinnet 
than it normally is. 

Bear in mind that most of the leathe! 
products—about 85 per cent 
a cost of living item—shoes. That is the 
first and broadest limitation upon de- 
mand. Let the price of shoes go to0 
high and immediately the demand for 
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leather will fall off and hide markets 
are going to languish. 

Of course, nobody can determine in 
free competitive markets, and particu- 
larly with all of the unsettled circum- 
stances that prevail in the world today, 
at what point and to what extent de- 
mand will be affected, but the evidence 
is pretty unmistakable when it comes. 

In my opinion, the effect of price upon 
consumption has become apparent in 
the past six months, even though tan- 
ners and shoe manufacturers have tried 
desperately to keep their costs down. 

Within the broad framework of that 
pressure upon demand, there are a 
whole series of factors that burden 
tanners. The business world today, and 
particularly that part of the industry 
which supplies the consumer with 
products, is an arena where a great 
many people are trying to get a cut 
of the consumer’s dollar. The days 
when merchandise could be sold merely 
because it was available are a thing of 
the past. All the customers, from the 
consumer, the retail buyer and on down 
through the line of supply, are increas- 
ingly conscious of quality and value. 

I imagine that our customers are 
somewhat tougher than yours, or per- 
haps that is a point of view which 
originates from our own situation. Shoe 
manufacturers are definitely insisting 
upon maximum value. They want the 
perfection of top grades in everything 
they buy, and, bear in mind, they trans- 
mit back to the tanner the full force 
and full measure of their own mer- 
chandising problems, which are not in- 
considerable. 


Constant Scrutiny of Value 


The net of it is a constant, hard 

scrutiny of value. 
This constant emphasis upon quality 
in our markets has definite implications 
for you as producers of our raw ma- 
terial. You may not be able to control 
all of the factors affecting and de- 
termining hide and skin quality. Prob- 
ably no one else has such influence 
and potential control as you do. The 
improvement of quality standards, the 
assurance that our raw material supply 
will be able to help us in securing an 
assured place for leather in consumer 
markets, is a problem for both of us 
that is bound to take on increasing 
importance. 

Before discussing that, I want to take 
up one other aspect of the demand ques- 
tion with you. There is a phase of 
demand limitation which can be far 
more important and far reaching than 
anything I have discussed. You know 
that the tanners have had to contend 
with substitutes and imitations for a 
good many years. 

There were times gone by when we 
boasted that imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery. I am not sure we 
can boast any longer, because the prob- 
lem has become a great deal more 
critical than it has ever been. In several 
respects the competition of substitutes 
‘S$ More ominous today than we have 





THREE DIFFERENT CITIES, BUT ALL IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Left to right are: W. G. Yeager, president, Con. Yeager Co., Pittsburgh; R. E. Nowe, 

J. T. Taylor Brokerage Co., Pittsburgh; Ed McKissick, partner, McKissick Provision Co., 

Newcastle; C. F. Pieper, president, Oswald & Hess Co., Pittsburgh, and C. G. Pieper, 

vice president of the same firm, and R. S. Philliber, general manager, Punxsutawney 
Beef & Provision Co., Punxsutawney. 


ever found it. That observation is based 
first on the nature of our markets and 
second on the technological progress 
made in the last several years in the 
development of synthetics. 


Competitive Factors 


May I make an observation about our 
markets? Our markets, and primarily 
the shoe business, are mass-production 
industries. They produce the needs of 
145,000,000 people. In filling these 
needs, there obviously must be a 
premium on mass or volume production 
in industry. However mass production 
means greater emphasis upon uniform 
quality, economy, efficiency in produc- 
tion and perhaps, above all, on known 
and stable costs. Those are the criteria 
and the objectives that are aimed at 
by the synthetics and by the technicians 
who are responsible for the expanded 
capacity in production of synthetics. 

Nowadays, few consumers would be 
willing to accept a substitute for a 
standing rib roast or a juicy hamburger. 
Unfortunately, we cannot say as much 
in the tanning business. Competition 
and the forces of demand breed an 
annual crop of substitutes and imita- 
tions and, under the conditions under 
which our industry must function today, 
the actual and potential competition of 
substitutes cannot be minimized. It 
must be appraised realistically, without 
anybody taking refuge in the com- 
forting thought that leather is in- 
herently superior and that somehow 
virtue will be recognized. 

Whatever else the substitutes mean 

and they mean a great deal—they 
have one immediate implication upon 
which I want to touch. The substitutes 
mean that there is a challenge to us 
which can be met only by improvement 
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in the quality and the character of our 
raw material. 

Like all other limitations, such as 
consumer price resistance or more criti- 
cal quality standards, the substitutes 
point a direct question at us, and that 
direct question carries meaning for our 
raw material. Bear in mind that I am 
not referring to price here, because I 
know and you know that hide and skin 
prices are determined by the free inter- 
play of the supply and demand forces 
in a free market. I am referring to that 
element of raw material value which 
you can control in a very considerable 
degree. 


Packer-Tanner Cooperation 

For a great many years, the majority 
of the packers have recognized with 
tanners a common interest in develop- 
ing and maintaining and promoting the 
highest possible standards of quality 
for hides and skins. I believe that a 
number of different technical problems 
have been met through objective and 
unselfish efforts on the part of both 
industries. Those efforts have con- 
tributed to the conservation of an im- 
portant national resource and to the 
more economic production of shoes and 
other leather goods. 

With the critical problems confront- 
ing us today, it seems imperative to me 
that trade standards of quality be fur- 
ther improved, that every effort be made 
to restore any lost ground and to 
achieve further advances from the 
standards which we were able to reach 
in the past. 

May I say to you that from your 
point of view, disregarding the pleas 
and the situation of the tanner, the 
whole basis of this need for quality 
improvement rests upon one single 
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premise that is equally worthwhile to 
you—that it pays. 

I don’t believe that anyone can over- 
stress one simple and fundamental fact 
about our markets—that is, the leather 
markets. Competitive forces in our 
markets compel the tanner to return 
to his hide or skin supplier any incre- 
ment resulting from greater value or 
greater quality than is absolutely and 
clearly apparent, to the point where the 
leather is sold. It cannot fail to be re- 
flected in the relative price of hides and 
skins. 


The price obtained by tanners is a 
competitive price. Every tanner in the 
country, directly or indirectly, is com- 
peting with every other tanner, and the 
sharp edge of consumers’ measure of 
value determines whether or not one 
tanner gets a better price or a lesser 
price than another. Consequently, when 
a tanner buys raw material, he has to be 
guided by the realization price of 
leather, and for that reason every tan- 
ner must endeavor constantly to secure 
the maximum value for his raw ma- 
terial dollar. 


When some hides sell for more than 
others, when the production of one 
plant brings a better return than the 
production of others, the primary and 
basic reason is quality—the quality of 
the raw material expressed in terms of 
yield and of potential selling prices for 
leather. 


Emphasized by Conditions 


Now, those forces which make for 
selective buying of raw material are 
emphasized by current trade conditions. 
At a time like this, when the unmistak- 
able shadow of economic uncertainty 
hovers over us, when consumers, re- 
tailers and manufacturers are all in- 
tent upon getting full value for their 
dollar, the purchase of inferior raw 
material becomes more dangerous and 
more risky. Furthermore, should there 
be any pause in the tempo of general 
business, and any sort of modest busi- 
ness decline or recession ensue, then 
whatever disparity there is in raw ma- 
terial values today is going to produce 
an even more extreme discount for in- 
ferior types than we have yet seen. 

From time to time, the idea is raised 
—I have heard it discussed in industry 
meetings, among individual producers 
and suppliers—the idea that if higher 
standards of raw material quality were 
generally adopted, market prices would 
almost tend to discount the better value 
of that raw material. In my opinion, 
nothing could be more fallacious than 
such a view. The far-reaching character 
of competition in the tanning industry 
is an almost automatic guarantee that 
value in leather is bound to be trans- 
mitted back to the producer of the raw 
material. When leather can be sold for 
a better price, when losses due to take- 
off, for example, can be held down, 
the resulting gain must accrue to the 
hide producers or sellers. That cannot 
fail to be the case because it is always 
in the economic interests of tanners 
under the whip-lash of competition to 
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secure better raw material. 

I might say also that it is a prac- 
tical certainty that not all hides or 
skins will ever be handled and sold 
on an_ ideal basis. Consequently, 
premium prices for better quality will 
always be present. 

In brief, I am suggesting to you that 
the hard outlines of present conditions 
in the tanning industry, which have 
become apparent to the tanners, must 
become evident to you, and that the need 
for raw material quality today is an 
opportunity and a profit incentive. 

That last opinion is not based on 
vague and well-intended optimism. I 
mean it, because I have seen it work 
out in our Ameriean markets. It has 
been confirmed by well-known and prac- 
tical facts. 


There are hide and skin producers 
or sellers who have been able to develop 
a product, as well as methods of sale 
and delivery, which consistently net 
them a worthwhile premium. It is a 
real advantage, may I remind you, to 
have first call in a hesitant market, 
to be assured that your material can 
always be sold without the difficulties 
that questions of quality may create 
at times of hesitant demand. Perhaps 
on some occasion when the facilities of 
a futures exchange are desired, then the 
maintenance of quality standards can 
bring about an appreciable advantage. 


If more packers and producers of our 
raw material sought these advantages, 
they would be helping themselves just 
as much as they would help the tanner 
maintain the competitive position of 
leather. 


It is not necessary for me to itemize 
or detail before you the factors which 
contribute to differences in price and 
therefore in value. From the producer’s 
standpoint, the major factors are take- 
off, trim, delivery. There are standards 
for each of these—standards which have 
been developed but which can be im- 
proved and which today should be more 
widely accepted and more widespread. 

I regret to say that certain standards 
of practice in this industry—that is, in 
our common industry—have fallen into 
disuse in recent years. Those should be 
reestablished as quickly as possible. 





VISITORS FROM NEW ENGLAND 


Henry Gemma, secretary-treasurer, Fer- 
raris Provisions, Inc., Providence R. L., 
and Angelo Almonte. 





I know that a great part of the raw 
material problem originates on the 
range, on the farms, and even in the 
shipment of animals to market. The 
damage done by grubs and by the abuse 
of hides and skins while still on the 
hoof, runs into millions upon millions 
of dollars. But even more important 
from our long-range point of view, the 
depreciation of the raw material quality 
which such damage causes enormously 
increases the tanner problems in mar- 
keting leather under more competitive 
conditions—that is, competitive with 
respect to substitutes—more than the 
tanner has ever had before. 

I know that the American Meat In- 
stitute has cooperated with loss-preven- 
tion organizations, just as the Tanners’ 
Council has done, in the effort to pre- 
vent damage before the livestock 
reaches the plant. It is in our interests 
here to intensify whatever efforts are 
made, to take advantage of grub eradi- 
cation legislation and the basic work 
being done by the National Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board. 

May I point out to you that for many 
years there has been an axiom in our 
industry that all hides and skins will 
find their market at a price. In my 
opinion, such an assumption can breed a 
dangerous degree of complacency, a 
feeling that very little can be gained 
by trying to change or improve the 
products and methods of sale. Present 
and prospective conditions demonstrate 
that the assumption is basically wrong, 
and that every producer or merchant 
nowadays must be vitally concerned 
with the improvement of products in 
order to assure the maximum returns 
consistent with quality and value. 


Tell Leather Story 


Tanners may well have to tell the 
story of leather still more vigorously 
than it has ever been told, and in doing 
so, call upon you for help. People want 
good leather shoes and leather products. 
In meeting that demand, tanners don't 
merely compete with one another, but 
they are competing today with substi- 
tutes which, as I have told you, are far 
more dangerous in their implication 
than any situation we have yet faced. 

If we are to get preferential place 
for leather in the post-war markets, the 
markets that are now with us, if we 
are to secure and justify and retain 
the status that leather has, then the 
tanner and his suppliers must be able 
to justify their claims upon the con- 
sumers’ expenditure by real and 
demonstrable quality and value. 

CHAIRMAN HOMER DAVISON: | 
am now going to introduce to you one 
of the grand men of the West, Art 
Smith. Art Smith is president of the 
American National Live Stock Ass0- 
ciation, which is the organization of 
primary producers in the western range 
states. He knows the cattle business, 
and we have known him for a long time 
at meetings. I think this is probably 
the first meeting of our group that he 
has attended. We are glad to have him 
here, and I want you to know him. 
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Cattle Production Can 
Be Expanded But Some 
Cuts in Present Kill 

Needed to Do the Job 


A. A. SMITH, American National Live Stock Association 





A. SMITH: I am very much im- 
A: pressed with this meeting. I came 
down here expecting to meet with a 
small group, and I am impressed, both 
with the quality 
and the size of the 
gathering. If I may 
be permitted to say 
so, I think perhaps 
you have outgrown 
the eastern expan- 
ses of New York 
and Chicago, and I 
wonder if I may 
not invite you to 
come out to the 
great open spaces 
of Denver, Colo- 
rado. We will take 
care of you in ho- 
tels, show you the 
best cattle that live, 
and show you the best grass and the 
most sunshine. Come out and see us. 

It is an honor for me to be asked to 
come to, and address, this meeting. It 
is not, I think, so much a personal honor 
as a recognition of the friendly relation- 
ship now existing between the American 
Meat Institute, one branch of the great 
livestock and meat industry, and the 
segment which I represent, the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association. 

For years past a number of you have 
attended and been welcome at our 
conventions, and one or more of your 
members has addressed our gatherings. 
Today, four members of our associa- 
tion are asked to speak to you. This is 
gratifying to me. 

.First, for myself personally and for 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, may I say that we very much 
appreciate the splendid advertising you 
are doing. This is being done not only 
by the American Meat Institute as a 
group; but several of the packers in- 
dividually are effectively using maga- 
zines and newspapers of general circu- 
lation to keep meat in the minds of the 
consuming public. Quite naturally, per- 
haps, these cuts of meat in color catch 
my eye but 1 cannot but believe that 
they must have a similar appeal to the 
general public. 

The radio listeners are given an op- 
portunity each week day morning to 
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listen to one of the best programs on the 
air, and your connection with this pro- 
gram is mentioned in a pleasing way. 

You also, with us, support the work 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, an organization which, with its 
limited resources, is and has been doing 
a wonderful job for our product—meat. 
We appreciate your cooperation in the 
support of this work. 

Today, I am asked to talk to you on 
the general western livestock situation. 
This is a very broad subject. Since you, 
through your research department, have 
very definite and complete data on most 
phases of the livestock industry, I am 
taking the liberty of speaking to you 
for a few minutes from my own ex- 
perience over the past 34 years in the 
livestock business in Colorado. 

After a short experience on a cattle 
ranch in Wyoming and some six years 
connection with a sheep and mercantile 
business in Idaho, I came to Colorado 
in the summer of 1914, becoming as- 
sociated with two pioneer livestock op- 
erators, Ora Haley and William C. 
Harris. 

The country tributary to Sterling, 
Colo., had been very generally home- 
steaded, there being only a_ small 
amount of semi-open range, this just 
north of the Union Pacific tracks be- 
tween Crook and Iliff, Colorado. The 
last small roundup had been held, I 
believe, in the fall of 1915. 


Earlier Cattle Raising 


In the spring of 1916, we had some 
3,000 head of two-year old steers, which 
we had wintered on one of our ranches 
near Crook, Colo. Ordinarily, these 
steers would have turned loose on what 
had been open range, but changed con- 
ditions did not warrant doing so that 
spring. 

Messrs. Haley and Harris at that time 
controlled some range north of the 
Burlington lines in Wyoming, and Mr. 
Harris suggested to me that their 
Laurel Leaf outfit there in Wyoming 
could take our Colorado steers, run 
them together and ship them at $2 per 
head and make some profit. This would 
be for a period of two years. 

This arrangement continued for a 
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short time only, as we purchased our 
own ranch headquarters there. 

My understanding is that, prior to 
that time (1916), the Keeline outfit of 
northern Wyoming had been taking the 
DeRicqules cattle at $1 per head. At 
that time, except for relatively small 
ranch headquarters’ buildings, the 
Northern Wyoming country was open 
range. 

Even today, it is a country of low- 
cost beef production, the part I know 
requiring no winter feeding. But I am 
reliably informed that the present-day 
cattle owner’s cost per head per year 
is running quite a number of times $2. 

Our cost of operation in Colorado at 
that time would be hard to get at. Our 
operation included raising, growing, 
feeding, and a rather large trading 
business. Our books show general re- 
sults but no detailed cost accounting. 

Since 1941, we have discontinued prac- 
tically all operations except the buying 
of light steer yearlings or calves, pre- 
ferably the former, and growing them 
out. We winter with a daily feed of 
protein supplement with very little and 
generally no hay. 


Costs Per Head Soar 


Our costs per head per year have 
risen from $18.50 in 1942 to $26.81 in 
1947. Included in 1942 costs, is a sub- 
stantial hay item, while in 1947 we fed 
no hay. No interest charge is included 
in either year but a land use item of 
about 15c per acre is included. Labor 
costs alone are more than five times 
those of 1915. 

Comparing production now and then, 
we producers have, in my opinion, 
eliminated one year in the production 
of beef. 

The steers we shipped from the 
Wyoming range during 1915 to 1920 
were four years old, and those of fair 
quality weighed from 1150 to 1200 lbs. 
Corn-fed beef was not so much in de- 
mand in those years and you packers 
bought those grass fed steers in train- 
load lots. 

In our Colorado feed lots, during the 
same period, we fed mostly three-year 
old steers, and in years of normal grass, 
these steers went into our feed lots 
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weighing on the average about 1000 lbs. 

Since we have been running steers 
on our own range, our yearly gains have 
run from 350 to 426 lbs. Our yearling 
and two-year old steers have been 
weighing respectively about 800 to 
1000 lbs. 

What factors have led to this im- 
provement? First of all, I should say 
better breeding, I do not have the rec- 
ords for the Shorthorn breed, but the 
American Hereford Association reports 
that registrations have jumped from 
120,000 head in 1900 to 5,160,000 head 
in 1947, and the American Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders Association reports a 
very substantial increase in registration 
and in new membership in the western 
states. Bulls at $100 per head were 
tops in 1915, while today commercial 
breeders are using bulls costing from 
$300 up to over $1000 per head. 


Disease and Pest Control 


Research and experimentation of the 
BAI have helped. 

Blackleg in our young cattle can now 
be and generally is prevented. We use 
rotenone to get rid of warbles and the 
incident hide destruction. This, in turn, 
frees our cattle from the pest of heel 
flies in summer. We dip our cattle 


spring and fall to keep them free of 
lice; then, we dip or spray them two 
or three times in the summer to rid 
them of flies. 

Better care and feeding have con- 
tributed a large share to the improve- 


ment of our western cattle. No longer 
do our steers come to grass in the 
spring weighing less than they did in 
the fall. Pastures are better cared for 
by rotation and deferred grazing, and 
most important, more and better water 
is provided. 

Figures show that, while in 1900 we 
had a production of 101 lbs. of beef and 
veal per unit of inventory, this had been 
increased to 127 lbs. per unit by 1941. 

Now, “the General Western Livestock 
Situation.” 

Certainly nothing is more important 
to the economy of the states represented 
by the American National Livestock 
Association than livestock. Recently, I 
have gone over the report of the Colo- 
rado Tax Commission for the year 1947 
and the report of the Wyoming State 
Board of Equalization for the year 1946. 

In Colorado, taking the assessed value 
of beef cattle and sheep, and adding to 
those values that of the grazing land, 
and what I consider a conservative por- 
tion (one-half) of farm and ranch im- 
provements, one-third of the value of 
such miscellaneous personal property as 
is found in both town and country, one- 
half the value of horses, and two-thirds 
the value of saddle and cow ponies, I 
arrive at a figure of nearly $190,000,000, 
or 14.14 percent of Colorado’s total as- 
sessed evaluation. 

By a similar computation, but using 
the figures for all cattle (since Wyoming 
does not separately show beef and dairy 
cattle), I find that the stockmen’s as- 
sessment is a little over 20 percent of 
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Wyoming’s total.—The figures for the 
other eleven western states must be 
comparable. 

Certainly, then I am sure you will 
admit that at the present time and in 
the future, the general livestock situa- 
tion is vital to us in the West. Statis- 
tically speaking, the situation looks 
good for the cattle producer. The gov- 
ernment figures show a decrease in our 
cattle population of 7,000,000 head since 
the high of 1945, a decline of 8.9 percent. 

More significant however, are the 
figures that show the decline in num- 
bers of cattle per unit of human popula- 
tion from .61 in 1945 to .54 in 1948, or 
a decline of about 11.5 percent. 

The reduction of beef cattle has not 
been so great as in the dairy herds, and 
our breeding herds, while some 409,000 
less than at the peak, are still in greater 
numbers than in the pre-war period. 

On the demand side of the picture, the 


figures are even more pleasing. 1937 
records show a consumption of 125 lbs, 
of meat per capita and of beef and veal 
63.4 lbs. In 1947, meat consumption was 
156 lbs. per capita and beef and veal 
79.9 lbs. Population figures of the U.S. 
show an increase of about 2,000,000 
persons per year. 

To provide beef and veal consump- 
tion of about 60 lbs. per capita with 
our steadily increasing population will, 
in the near future, require an increase 
of about one-third of our cattle num- 
bers. Statistically, then we seem to have 
no problem except to increase our 
production. 

However, remembering the events of 
the 1920’s, I am not so sure. Recollec- 
tions of those years have led me, since 
the beginning of World War II, to be, 
as hindsight now shows, much too 
conservative. 

Today we have an unprecedented de- 
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mand for meat. Many of the 10,000,000 
or more of our young men and women 
lately in the armed services acquired 
the habit of more meat in the diet. 
They returned with that habit fixed. 

Never have so many been employed 
at so high a wage. This, we must admit, 
has much to do with our increased 
per capita consumption of meat. This 
increased demand should cause us no 
concern, only that temporarily and 
quickly we cannot sufficiently increase 
the supply. Rather, our long time pro- 
gram should be to continue our efforts 
to keep our product—meat—in the 
thoughts of the consuming public and 
to provide an adequate supply. 

Continuing large grain crops and in- 
creased breeding of hogs can quite 
quickly and greatly increase our meat 
supply. 

What then should be our policy? This 
is the $64 question. 


After having admitted that I have 
quite consistently been wrong, I offer 
a few ideas. They are mine only and 
are not offered as the expression of the 
Association which I have the honor to 
head. 


Politically, I think we should work 
against any policy that tends to re- 
strict or in any way control production. 
I doubt that we ever have had and I 
feel reasonably sure that we will not 
have, in the future, surplus production. 
Rather have we had deficiency of 
consumption. 

If the government must step in and 
handle what have been called surpluses, 
and I hope the necessity will not occur, 
then I would recommend that spending 
be done to increase consumption rather 
than in subsidies and other means of 
controlling production. 


Cattlemen are Conservationists 


As we western ranchers are urging 
the government to improve the carry- 
ing capacity of the forests and other 
public lands, so should we, individually, 
continue to improve our privately-owned 
land. Note that I say continue to im- 
prove our privately owned land. 


Our Western ranchers are both from 
choice and necessity conservationists. 
Their very existence depends upon at 
least protecting that which they have. 
Every place we go we see thought, 
money, and effort going into the im- 
provement of ranges. 


Definitely, I would not attempt to tell 
our ranchmen, individually or collec- 
tively, that they should increase their 
herds. That is an individual and per- 
sonal problem. 

However, we can all agree, I think, 
that ranch operations over the year 
are more profitable when the ranch is 
operated at its safe carrying capacity. 
If the Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures are right, it would seem that we 
could safely increase somewhat our 
cattle numbers. Horse numbers have de- 
creased some 16,000,000 head since 1918 
and sheep numbers since 1942 have de- 
creased some 21,000,000 head. 


During the past 48 years, the number 
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“DUTCH TREAT” SAUSAGE LUNCHEON IN FLAMINGO ROOM 


of grazing animal units, cattle, horses 
and sheep, have ranged from 74,000,000 
to 91,000,000, an average of 81,000,000. 
The number now is said to be 76,000,000. 
The Department predicts a further 
decline in horses and mules, but some 
increase in sheep numbers, and consid- 
ering increased development of grazing 
land in the South estimates that ten 
years hence our grazing resources will 
maintain 95,000,000 cattle and calves. 
This would allow a slaughter of 36,000,- 
000 head of cattle and calves yearly. 
In the past we have discussed ways 
and means to increase the demand for 
meat. We now have that demand and 
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the question is how to meet it. I see no 
way to increase the supply within the 
coming year except temporarily to de- 
crease slaughtering and put the calves 
and all so called two-way cattle into the 
feed yards for that extra 100 to 500 lbs. 
gain. 

It cannot be done by slaughtering 39 
percent of the calf crop as was done in 
1947. In saying this, I am not criticising 
you as processors. You have done and 
I am sure will continue to do what con- 
ditions of supply and demand have 
made and will make necessary. 

As to the longer time increase, only 
by putting more of this year’s heifer 
calves back in the breeding herd can 
this be brought about. This also will 
reduce the poundage for immediate 
slaughter and will require from two to 
three years before the increase is felt. 

Finally, while we appreciate what the 
American Meat Institute has done in 
the way of advertising, and are hopeful 
for a continuation of that policy, we 
can only expect that you, in your ad- 
vertising, will be impartial toward beef, 
lamb, and pork. We, as cattle producers, 
should greatly increase our efforts to 
see that beef, our product, continues to 
enjoy the popularity it now has. 

CHAIRMAN HOMER DAVISON: | 
am going to introduce Dr. B. T. Simms, 
who is going to tell us about the foot- 
and-mouth ‘situation, which is such 4 
serious threat, or a potential threat, to 
the meat and livestock business. Most 
of you know Dr. Simms—certainly you 
know of his work. I am going to tell you 
just a little bit about him in order to 
refresh your memories. 

He is, as you know, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and he is 
in charge of the work with the meat 
industry which the Department super- 
vises. His Bureau is responsible for 
meat inspection, quarantine controls, 
contagious disease eradication, new 
animal serum developments, etc. 

Dr. Simms is fully familiar with the 
subject with which he is going to deal, 
and it is one of great importance to US. 
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Foot-Mouth is Halted 
and Getting Squeeze, 
But Complacency on 
Situation Dangerous 


B. T. SIMMS, Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA 





R. B. T. SIMMS: Mr. Chairman, 
D gentlemen, I think it isn’t neces- 
sary for me to say we people in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry are always 
appreciative of an opportunity to meet 
with and associate with the members 
of your group. Down through the years, 
as you might say, we have played on 
the same team, along with the live- 
stock producers, in trying to give to the 
American public a satisfactory supply 
of good, wholesome meat. We hope that 
such teamwork can continue in the 
future as it has in the past, and we not 
only hope that, but we feel very sure 
that it will. 

The topic assigned to me today is 
foot-and-mouth disease. This is no new 
problem to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. From the time the Bureau was 
first established, some 60-odd years ago, 
it has had the responsibility of protect- 
ing the livestock industry from this 
infection. 

During all this period, foot-and-mouth 
disease has been more or less prevalent 
in other sections of the world, such 
as Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
America. It has been our job during 
this time, then, to protect our country 
in two ways: In the first place, we have 
put forth continuous effort to keep foot- 
and-mouth out of this country. These 
efforts have been reasonably successful, 
although six times in the last 50 years, 
foot-and-mouth disease has eluded our 
vigilance and has been introduced. 


Past Outbreaks in U. S. 


Our second job down through the 
years has been to eradicate foot-and- 
mouth disease, if it was introduced in 
our country. As you know, this has al- 
ways been accomplished. The last time 
we had an outbreak in the United States 
in 1929, which was a very small one, 
it was stamped out so quickly that even 
well-informed livestock people of the 
country didn’t know that it happened. 
Many of our folks were surprised to 
know after the thing was gone that 
there had been foot-and-mouth in Cali- 
fornia in 1929, 

Prior to that time, we had the out- 
break in California, in ’24 or 25, which 
was a very serious one, one not so bad 
in Texas at about the same time, an 
outbreak in 1914 that spread to 22 


states, and also the District of Colum- 
bia. Both in the 1914 outbreak, and 
again in the outbreak in California, 
many intelligent thinking folks—seri- 
ous-minded—said that the disease had 
become so well established in this coun- 
try that it could never be stamped out. 
I heard that statement many times. For 
some reason or other, though, the people 
in charge of the work in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry were so simple- 
minded they thought it could be done. 
They didn’t have any other objective 
than to do it, and it was accomplished. 

When foot-and-mouth disease ap- 
peared in Mexico almost two years ago, 
we were facing the same problem that 
we had faced for more than 60 years. 
The problem, however, had immediately 
become a more serious one, because now 
we were separated from this difficult 
situation by only a land boundary, and 
those of us who have given this infec- 
tion any serious thought know that it is 
not very much of a respecter of land 
boundaries. 


Doesn't Stand Still 


The history of the disease is that it 
doesn’t stand still. It never has. We had 
every reason to believe it would not 
stand still in Mexico. We knew, unless 
efforts were made to push it back, it 
would push across that country to our 
boundary, and when it was against the 
international boundary, it would simply 
be a question of days or weeks or 
months until it would breach that wall 
and appear among our livestock. 

When we _ knew foot-and-mouth 
disease was present in Mexico, many 
of our people approached what I would 
call a state of hysteria. We heard the 
statement frequently made that if it 
broke out in this country it would cost 
$1,000,000,000 or $2,000,000,000, or some 
people even said, $3,000,000,000. I think 
some of those statements were the re- 
sult of applying figures which had come 
from some European countries to our 
country. It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that some of the uncontrolled 
outbreaks in European sections have 
cost from 10 to 20 per cent of the gross 
income from livestock in the area con- 
cerned. Applying such figures, it would 
be easy to see that foot-and-mouth 
could cost us $2,000,000,000 in this coun- 
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try, but our program for foot-and- 
mouth has never been, and will never 
be, to allow it to become established and 
permanently a part of our livestock pro- 
duction program. As a matter of fact, 
foot-and-mouth disease would be more 
dangerous and more serious in the 
United States than any other section 
of the world, because we move more 
livestock than anybody else and move 
it greater distances. 


Animals Moved Distances 


The cows, for instance, that supply 
the milk that is consumed here in New 
York City, have, in a. high percentage 
of cases, come anywhere from 100 to 
1,000 miles to the New York City milk 
shed. Just recently, the state vet- 
erinarian of New Jersey told me that 
50 per cent of the cow’s milk in his 
state came from west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. It is the usual thing for 
the lambs and steers that grow up in 
the range country to move to perhaps 
as many as two different farms before 
they reach the killing floor. They move 
from the range on to pasture, and from 
pasture on to the feed lot, and then on 
to the killing floors. Nowhere else in 
the world do they move livestock in the 
numbers that we move them here. 


Foot-and-mouth disease, then, would 
be, if we allowed it to go unchecked, 
more serious here than it has ever been 
anywhere else. But, as I say, it is not 
in our program to allow it to become 
established and to ravage our livestock 
industry unchecked. 


The problem, then, as I said, was 
more acute, but it was the same old 
story. Keep it out, protect our live- 
stock, follow the same procedures that 
have already been involved, apply them 
in Mexico to Mexican products, the 
same as they were being and have been 
applied down through the years to 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and South Amer- 
ica. In other words, admit no cloven- 
footed animals from Mexico, just as we 
admit no ruminants or swine from the 
countries of Europe or Africa, no 
chilled, frozen or fresh meat or meat 
products from Mexico, just the same as 
we refuse to admit. them from the 
European areas and the areas in South 
America, and also, admit no straw and 
no hay, because we know that those 
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are likely to carry the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease. Keep out the green 
hides and green bones, keep out any 
wool that is bloody or dirty, and admit 
no materials that might possibly be 
suspect for pharmaceutical purposes, 
such as glands, and so on. Admit these 
things only on licensing to go to certain 
manufacturing plants which we know 


will not in any way offer any con- 
tamination to the farms. 
Those procedures, of course, were 


immediately adopted. 


Keep it From Border 


Now, in addition to attempting to 
stop the importation of foot-and-mouth 
into this country at the border, we re- 
alized it would be advisable to keep the 
disease away from the border. Our fight 
against foot-and-mouth disease, then, 
might be said to have consisted of two 
parts; one, to protect our country itself, 
and secondly, to increase the quality of 
this protection by fighting foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico. 

When the disease appeared, there 
was, of course, a great deal of discus- 
sion immediately as to what could be 
done or what ought to be done. The 
Congress acted very quickly, and in al- 
most record time, we had a bill through 
both Houses, signed by the President, 
. Which gave us authority to cooperate 
with the Mexicans in fighting this 
disease. Not very much later, we had an 
appropriation bill giving us funds to 
activate the enabling act. Nevertheless, 
about five months had passed since foot- 
and-mouth first appeared in Mexico be- 
fore there were funds available. 


As I remember it, the President 
signed the bill on March 29, 1947, and 
the disease appeared somewhere around 
November 1, 1946. Within a week of the 
time the bill was signed, we were set- 
ting up our cooperative organization 
with the Mexicans in Mexico City. Of 
course, we had plans already made as 
to what people would go down. We had 
to work out with the representatives 
of the Mexican government the cooper- 
ative procedures that would be followed. 
Then, in a month, we were moving ma- 
terials and supplies into Mexico by the 
carload, and in about six weeks, our 
forces were actually in the field co- 
operating with the Mexicans in the con- 
trol and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


The program, as first outlined was 
that we would establish a northern and 
southern boundary of the known in- 
fected areas and attempt to hold the 
disease within those boundaries. Insofar 
as we know, this has been successfully 
done ever since these boundaries were 
established, and we have no reason to 
believe that the disease has broken even 
the northern boundary and approached 
this country. 


Because of the terrain, we were late 
in getting a southern area line estab- 
lished, and the disease had penetrated 
beyond where we put the boundary 
line, but we established it there, never- 
theless, and stamped out the disease 
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in the areas which were south of it. 
At the present time, to the best of our 
knowledge, the disease is contained 
within the boundaries which were estab- 
lished something more than a year ago. 


The program adopted was to squeeze 
the disease toward the center from 
these two boundaries, slaughtering the 
infected and exposed animals, and bury- 
ing them, cleaning and disinfecting the 
premises, holding them in quarantine 
until a sufficient time had passed, then 
placing test animals in them to see 
whether the disease was still present or 
not, and, if it was not present, removing 
the quarantine. 


Slaughter Program Progress 


The program was getting under full 
swing by the middle of July last year 
and the cattle and small animals were 
being slaughtered in very considerable 
numbers. I would say, as a program, 
satisfactory progress, although not re- 
markable progress, was made during 
July and early August. You know some- 
thing of the difficulties down there, and 
we discussed every one of them. I don’t 
think anything has come up in Mexico 
at any time that has not been discussed 
by us within the first 30 days of the 
outbreak down there, because we had 
people on our staff who had lived in 
Mexico and who knew the terrain, who 
knew the people and who knew the live- 
stock down there, and we realized full 
well the difficulties under which we 
would be working. We knew the diffi- 
cult terrain, the rainy seasons they have 
there, the rocky country, where the 
people do not speak or understand our 
language, and where we didn’t under- 
stand theirs. We realized all those prob- 
lems, but, nevertheless, I would say we 
made fair progress up until along in 
July or early August. 

However, when the big celebrations 
down there came, the big holidays in 
September, the soldiers who were being 
used to effect quarantines were called 


in for the parades and holidays, and the 
quarantine lines within the quarantine 
zone were broken. It soon became ap- 
parent to the Mexican authorities and 
to our people, too, that the all-out 
slaughtering program pushed through 
to a rapid conclusion would not be a 
success, because it would not be toler. 
ated by the Mexican people. 


Program Radically Changed 


That being true, at the request of 
the Mexican government, the Mexican- 
United States Commission for the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, 
altered the program around December 
1, 1947. When these changes were made, 
a very careful survey of the situation 
was undertaken, and a definite program 
for the control and eradication of the 
disease was never abandoned. It has 
been, and still is, the program to eradi- 
cate foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico, 


I would say, and I have said many 
times, not because it would benefit the 
Mexicans so much, if this program 
is followed, but because it will give 
us added security in this country. We 
feel very strongly that it is much better 
for us to fight it along the international 
boundary. I would emphasize that the 
purpose of our work in Mexico has 
never changed. It has always been t0 
protect the livestock of this country by 
removing the source of the disease, and 
it is still that same purpose. 

Beginning in December, we withdrey 
the forces from the central portion of 
Mexico and concentrated them along 
the two quarantine lines north and 
south of the infection zone. The pre 
gram was to work at these two borders 
only or, in other words, work at the 
periphery of the disease, rather than 
working at the periphery and also down 
in the infected areas, as we had beet 
doing previously. 

The movement of these two lines 
toward the center, though, was still al 
objective, just as it has been ever sinc 
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these quarantine lines were established. 
Since the Mexicans would not and could 
not withstand the severe losses that 
would come from the continuation of 
the slaughtering program, we adopted 
the next best procedure, which was 
strict quarantine with vaccination of 
the susceptible animals in the areas 
jmmediately north of the south quaran- 
tine line, and immediately south of the 
north quarantine line, with slaughter, 
burial and disinfection of any infected 
animal exposed within the area immedi- 
ately adjacent to the quarantine lines. 

When this change in the program was 
adopted, there was, of course, very little 
yaccine available anywhere in the world. 
The European laboratories assured us 
that they would cooperate with us, inso- 
far as they could, in the production of 
vaccine, and this they have done; but 
we immediately took steps to produce 
vaccine in Mexico. Some people ap- 
parently thought that this could be 
done very quickly and very easily. In 
fact, a prediction was made at one 
meeting which I attended that by April 
we should be able to produce 500,000 
doses of vaccine in Mexico. Well, when 
we take into consideration the fact that 
they had to acquire the premises, to 
purchase, ship and install equipment in 
Mexico, had to construct the necessary 
buildings in which this equipment would 
be placed, I think we see that it was 
foolish to expect production to get 
under way that quickly. 


Little Vaccine Available 


As a matter of fact, our first vaccine 
was produced in May, and, incidentally, 
that is as early as I thought it would 
be. Two batches were produced in May. 
By that time, we had a considerable 
bit of equipment and supplies on hand. 

Mary of these things, though, were 
difficult to obtain and they are still 
difficult to obtain. By the middle of 
July, however, vaccine production was 
getting under way in fairly good 
volume, and it has been increasing 
regularly since then. The additional 
quarters that were purchased in April, 
and the buildings placed on them in 
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May and June, are now bearing fruit. 
At the present time, vaccine production 
in Mexico is going forward full speed 
ahead. The increase has een so rapid 
that it is almost useless to try to give 
figures, and now we are producing over 
100,000 doses of vaccine a week. It 
looks as though, if things continue, that 
we will be turning out well upward of 
500,000 or 750,000 doses per month in 
November. This is probably just about 
up to the limit that can be used in the 
field satisfactorily. 


Quantity and Quality 


I point to the production of this 
vaccine in quantity, but it is equally 
important to point to its quality. If this 
vaccine was of low quality, of course, 
it would be very discouraging and very 
disappointing to use it in the field. 
Every batch or lot that is used is tested 
on Mexican cattle against Mexican 
virus, and if a lot does not stand up, 
it is not sent to the field for use. It 
takes about 45 days after production 
to test a batch of vaccine. I can’t give 
you figures on all that has been pro- 
duced, but, up to the present time, all 
the lots which have been tested show a 
high percentage giving good results. 
We are very much pleased with the 
first tests of this material. We still 
don’t know how long it will give pro- 
tection—maybe two, four, or maybe 
eight months. I remember the first was 
produced in May, and the tests were not 
completed until July, and so we don’t 
know how good it is yet. We see state- 
ments now and then that it is better 
than any other ever produced in the 


WOMEN GUESTS ENJOY 
FASHION SHOW 


A special luncheon and fashion show for 
women relatives of members attending the 
convention was held Tuesday in the beauti- 
ful Starlight Roof of the Waldorf. Cos- 
tumes, furs and accessories were shown by 
Jackel, world-famous Fifth Avenue store. 
Closeups of two of the models and a gen- 
eral view of the room are shown in the 
photographs below. 








world. We hope it is, but we don’t have 
the evidence yet to support that claim. 
On the other hand, we have no reason 
to believe it isn’t just as good as any 
other vaccine ever produced anywhere. 
I think, if it isn’t as good, it won’t be 
very long until we can make it as good, 
because we have just as much informa- 
tion on vaccine production among our 
people as is possessed anywhere else in 
the world. We have had men from our 
3ureau constantly in touch with the 
vaccine production program in Europe 
since it first began ten years ago. We 
have had some of our people visiting 
with them over there, and we have had 
those people over here, and, within the 
last several months, we have had sev- 
eral of our folks actually working in 
laboratories in Europe. 
Foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico 
has followed the same picture it has 
followed throughout the history of this 
infection. It always burns like a prairie 
fire and then burns down. Those of us 
who knew anything about the disease 
expected and predicted that it would 
show a period of eight, ten, twelve or 
fifteen months in which it would spread 
very rapidly, but, by the end of that 
time, it would have attacked most of 
the susceptible animals in the infected 
area, so it would almost die down. 


Now in Dormant Period 


The same thing happened in Belgium, 
for instance, where they had that very 
serious outbreak in 1946, but, in 1947, 
they were almost free of it, according 
to the reports which we get from that 
country. That has happened in Mexico, 
as we fully expected. The disease is 
now, to a very considerable extent, 
gone. In other words, the prairie fire 
has burned out, and now we see in 
most of the areas only smoldering. This 
has led to too much optimism on the 
part of some people. A statement has 


been made, as a matter of fact, by 
people who have visited Mexico and 
who are intensely interested in the 


problem, that foot-and-mouth disease is 
practically gone from Mexico and is no 
longer any serious problem. We wish 
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that were true. If it is true, history is 
not repeating itself. They will raise an- 
other generation of susceptible animals, 
and, unless something is done, the 
disease will recur, the same as it has 
in other countries, and we will have 
another prairie fire in three to five or 
seven years from now. 

But now, during this dormant period, 
during the period of smoldering, we 
have our best opportunity to fight the 
disease. The quarantine lines which 
were established were lines of the De- 
partment. That is to sdy, we estab- 
lished a northern quarantine line, and 
then we worked south from that line, 
inspecting all of the animals and vac- 
cinating the animals in areas that were 
within 20 or 30 miles of where there 
was any infection or where we had 
reason to believe there were animals 
which had recovered from the disease. 
The program is, of course, to squeeze 
these quarantine lines together as rapid- 
ly as we can, with safety. 


Up to the present time, the northern 
quarantine line has been moved three 
times, once in the early spring—and 
that movement included only those 
areas in which, in so far as we knew, 
the disease had never appeared. How- 
ever, we put the quarantine line north 
of the infection, and then moved the line 
down. There was a second movement 
in the later spring, and then, finally, a 
third movement just last week. Al- 
though the announcement was made 
last weekend it actually went into effect 
yesterday. 


Quarantine Area Cut 


All told, we have released from quar- 
antine something more than 10 per cent 
of the original quarantine area. This 
might sound very optimistic, but I 
would want you to know that, of the 
released area, a high percentage of it 
has never been infected. We have, how- 
ever, released from quarantine some 
areas in which the disease was present 
where the animals were slaughtered. 
The contact animals were slaughtered, 
the premises have been cleaned and 
disinfected, test animals placed on the 
premises, kept under constant inspec- 
tion and slaughtered at the end of the 
specified number of days, to prove on 
autopsy that they had no foot-and- 
mouth disease. Then, these areas are 
restocked, kept under inspection, and 
we have every reason to believe the 
premises are absolutely safe today. We 
do have some areas now north of the 
quarantine line in which the disease 
was present at one time. 


We could put that another way and 
show that there are five states in Mexico 
in which foot-and-mouth disease has 
been present which we have every 
reason to believe are free from the 
disease at the present time. In all of 
these states, so far as we know, there 
has been no foot-and-mouth disease for 
at least six months. I say “so far as I 
know,” because it is difficult to make 
any definite, positive statement, because 
work in that area is difficult because of 
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the terrain. However, those states have 
not been completely or widely infected. 
Two of the states are in the South, and 
three in the North. As far as we know, 
the disease is completely gone from 
those five states. 

The injection work and the vaccina- 
tion work are stepped up and we are 
sending additional people to Mexico 
and building up the staff with certain 
types. We are also decreasing the staff 
in different places, because we don’t 
need the same size staff we were using 
when slaughtering was going on. 

When foot-and-mouth showed up in 
Mexico, and the border was immediately 
closed to all Mexican cattle, everybody 
concerned realized that a very serious 
problem was facing the folks down 
there in connection with marketing 
their cattle. They had depended upon 
this country for a market and had sent, 
as you probably know, a good many 
thousands to us each year. As a matter 
of fact, between 400,000 and 500,000 
Mexican cattle moved across the inter- 
national border each year. 

Mexican cattle raisers were immedi- 
ately faced with the problem as the 
border was closed right at the time 
when the cattle were moving. We were 
faced with the problem of what to do 
with the excess cattle. 


Canning Program Successful 


I think you know what has been done. 
I will just mention it very briefly. Can- 
ning plants have been established across 
northern Mexico to take care of the 
beef which has been and is being pro- 
duced in that area. Last year, in round 
figures, something like 40,000,000 Ibs. 
of beef was canned in these plants. It is 
rather confidently expected that some- 
thing like 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 Ibs. 
will be canned this year. We understand 
that the number of plants is sufficient 
to take care of the cattle, and we are 
told that there is a market for the 
product. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is not 
handling this canning program. We are 
supplying inspection, but we are not 
going to work and have not done it, so 
that when I say I think the canning 


program has been a very. successful one, 
we are not throwing any bouquets at 
ourselves. However, we do feel very 
strongly that the canning program has 
been very well managed and handled. 

I know some of the difficulties that 
those people were up against when 
they started from scratch to put up 
plants for processing this meat. I dare 
say some of you people know what they 
faced, too, when they went into the 
markets and tried to buy scarce ma- 
terials. Perhaps, in some instances, they 
got material you people were wanting 
in your own plants. 

This meat, incidentally, is not being 
sold in the United States since it does 
not meet our requirements. It is being 
marketed in Europe, and the canners 
are finding a very satisfactory market 
for it and I understand it is being very 
well accepted abroad. 

In conclusion, I would like to point 
out two or three things. 


Disease Was Halted 


One is that in spite of all the hysteria, 
foot-and-mouth disease has not come 
into the United States. There were some 
people who even told us that in months 
it would cross the border, and they, 
perhaps, had some foundation for their 
statements, because the disease was ap- 
proaching the northern boundary of 
Mexico at the rate of one to two miles 
a day from the time it showed up. You 
could almost tell automatically where it 
would be in 30 or 60 or 90 days. It 
continued to travel at the rate of one to 
two miles a day until our forces were 
in Mexico and the northern quarantine 
line was pretty well established. 

So far as we know, the disease is 
farther from our boundary than it was 
14 or 15 months ago. 

The second point I would like to 
make is that the disease is in Mexico 
and as long as it is there it will present 
a very serious problem to us. The best 
thing that we can do to protect our own 
livestock industry, according to our 
opinion, is to work in Mexico until that 
country is free of the disease. 

The third thing I would say is that 
this is the toughest livestock sanitary 
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job that has ever been undertaken in 
the history of the world. We knew that 
full well when we started. We still know 
it, Nevertheless, we are fighting it with 
all the ability and with all of the en- 
thusiasm that we have. Our people are 
down there on the job. They are report- 
ing week by week and month by month. 
They are accomplishing something. 
They are making progress. The disease 
is being pushed back. 

Another thing: I feel that the attitude 
of the average livestock producer and 
the average man who is interested in 
livestock products in this country is 
today quite a sound one. At first we 
had hysteria which, perhaps, was to be 
expected. We had many people with 
many ideas as to what should or should 
not be done. 

We have people right now who are 
quite eager to see the border open and 
to see the cattle from northern Mexico 
come into this country. Even if the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the De- 
partment of Agriculture wanted to, it 
can’t be done. I have nothing to do with 
it. But somebody was wise enough some 
18 years ago to get a law on the books 
which made it impossible to admit any 
animals from countries in which the 
disease is present. So, even though the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry wanted to let 
these cattle in—and I assure you we 
have no desires in that direction— 
we couldn’t. However, there are people 
who honestly feel there would be no 
danger in letting cattle from northern 
Mexico cross the boundary. 


Complacency is Dangerous 


While I think that the attitude of our 
people today is a very sound one, we 
Americans have the tendency to have a 
great deal of enthusiasm and a great 
deal of excitement and push and buzz 
and hurrah, and after a while we kind 
of forget about it. 


If the program continues to move 
satisfactorily in Mexico for another 12 
months, a good many of our people 
will become complacent. They will say, 
“We cried wolf and there was no wolf.” 
As a matter of fact, there was a wolf. 
We don’t want to forget that. And the 
wolf is still there. I hope that this 
ume we will not become too complacent. 

I think the period of hysteria is over; 
the period of good sound thinking and 
Teasoning is here, and I hope we can 
stay in that period rather than become 
too complacent. 

Remember this: Whenever the live- 
stock folks lose interest in this pro- 
gram, it will not be too long before Con- 
gress loses interest, and when Congress 
loses interest and we don’t get funds 
to fight foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico, it will be up against our border. 

hen it is next to the border it will be 
toming over to this side. We will stamp 
it out; we don’t fear that; we can do it, 
but we would rather fight it in Mexico 
than in Texas or California or Arizona 
or Montana, or where-have-you. As long 
4s our livestock people will support the 
program, I think Congress has shown 
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clearly that it will support it. I think 
the fight can be carried on down there 
rather than in this country. 

I would like to add just one more 
word and then I am through. 

In addition to the fight in Mexico 
itself we have strengthened very ma- 
terially the quarantine along the Mexi- 
can border. You know that a quarantine 
officer is never a popular man, and our 
quarantine men down there have not 
been popular. 

Not long ago, I sat in a meeting with 
two men who criticized the quarantine 
along with the Mexican border very 
severely. One criticized it because it 
works and the other criticized it because 
it did not work. One thought that when 
cattle came across from Mexico we 
should impound them and send word to 
the government of Mexico to come and 
get the cattle; but the law says that 
animals cannot come in from Mexico or 
any other country where foot-and- 
mouth disease is present. The other man 
was critical of our quarantine along 





EARLY COMERS STAY LATE 


Irvin A. Busse of Busse Brokerage, Chi- 

cago, specializing in denominator dressed 

hogs, and Mrs. Irvin A. Busse. They ar- 

rived early at the Waldorf and stayed over 
in the East. 
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the border because he said cattle were 
coming across without being appre- 
hended. I do not doubt that some cattle 
have come across without being appre- 
hended; I have never known a law to 
be observed 100 per cent. However, we 
do know this, when people tell us that 
the border quarantine is just a farce 
they have really gone out on a limb in 
making that statement. Here is the 
reason: 

There are fever ticks south of the 
Rio Grande, and if Mexican cattle were 
coming across the Rio Grande they 
would be bringing fever with them and 
spreading it in Texas, and Texas cows 
would be dying of tick fever. We know 
that would happen because it has hap- 
pened in the past when Mexican cattle 
have come across. However, we have not 
had outbreaks of tick fever in Texas, 
which means that Mexican cattle have 
not come across and associated with 
the cattle in Texas. 

The quarantine along the border is 
still a problem and it will continue 
to be a problem as long as we maintain 
it. We don’t want to have to maintain 
it forever. For our own peace of mind 
and for the good of the livestock indus- 
try in this country, we want to see 
foot-and-mouth disease eradicated in 
Mexico. 

I say, again, that we are working for 
that end. We have appreciated the in- 
terest on the part of every segment 
of the livestock industry in the pro- 
gram. I ask you to continue that in- 
terest. 


Please do not get the idea that the 
problem is over and that it has been 
taken care of. The disease is still down 
there. It is still a threat to us and it 
is still a threat to us in all these coun- 
tries where the disease exists. As a 
matter of fact, New York by air is just 
as close to foot-and-mouth disease in 
Europe as it is to foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico. We must maintain the 
same vigilance with regard to all of 
these other countries that we do with 
regard to Mexico. 
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Tm meeting reconvened at 2:10 
p.m. on September 21 with George 
A. Schmidt of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN GEORGE A. SCHMIDT: 
The afternoon session will now come to 
order as we have three good talks ahead. 
Our first speaker 
this afternoon has 
been familiar with 
consumer relations 
problems of the 
livestock industry 
for the many years 
he has been active 
in the American 
National Live 
Stock Association. 
His particular job 
as chairman of the 
public relations 
committee is to 
stress the close 
connection between 
the interests of the 
western cattle growers and the con- 
sumers in the great population centers 
of the East. Mr. Rogers will tell us 
about “The Consumers Stake in the 
West.” I am happy to give you: 








G. A. SCHMIDT 


LAN ROGERS: The cattle business 
had its beginning in this country 
with the introduction of Spanish cat- 
tle in about 1545. Many interesting 
changes in the beef production business 
have occurred since 
that time. In 20 
minutes, I cannot 
tell you of many of 
the events. that 
have happened in 
the last 403 years, 
but I would like to 
tell you briefly of 
one _ constructive 
step that was taken 
by the cattlemen in 
1948. 

For the first time 
in history stock- 
men of the country 
have decided to tell 
people by means of 
a well defined and organized program 
all about their business. Livestock oper- 
ators are intensely individualistic in 
their philosophy and have heretofore 
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believed in minding their own affairs 
and letting others do likewise. At last 
we have realized that public interest in, 
and the degree of governmental control 
over all businesses, are such that public 
understanding and sympathy are vitally 
important to our prosperity. 

We are beginning to understand that 
we cannot improve our political and 
economic status until we have reached 
a sound and healthy relationship with 
all the citizens of our country. We shall 
acquaint them with our business, what 
our problems are, what our products 
mean in their daily lives. We ourselves 
can prove to the people that the cattle 
industry is mature, and that it is look- 
ing to the future with ideas that will be 
to the interest of every citizen. 


Public Relations Committee 


Conditions and situations in our in- 
dustry are variable and individual be- 
cause of geographical and climatic cir- 
cumstances. But there are a great many 
problems which have an overall bearing 
on national livestock production. There- 
fore, last January, our American Na- 
tional Livestock Association formed a 
public relations committee composed of 
practical stockmen selected from each 
of the affiliated state associations. This 
committee was given the job of creating 
a better understanding of the stockman 
and his problems. 

We are having difficulty in changing 
the idea in the public’s mind that the 
cattle business is all romance. Of 
course, the romantic factor does have 
some publicity value, but the public, we 
believe, associates fancy embroidered 
shirts and showy boots, the cattle baron 
and range king with cattle raising. 

The truth is that while there are 
some very large outfits in the cattle 
business, the records of associations 
show that about 90 per cent of the 
operators are small stockmen who run 
300 or less of cattle. As you know, the 
operation of a grazing outfit requires 
skill, judgment, experience and a lot of 
drudgery. There is little romance pres- 
ent when a man has to get out in the 
middle of winter and pitch hay with a 
30-mile-an-hour wind blowing and the 
thermometer at 30 below. 


No, today’s cattleman is not.a glam- 


our boy with two pistols in his belt and 
a lariat in his hand. And, he isn’t a 
pirate with a cutlass in his teeth as he 
has been pictured by some writers who 
tend toward the sensational rather than 
the factual. He is a variety of business 
man, a manufacturer, if you will, who 
produces meat for human consumption 
from the grasses, agricultural by-prod- 
ucts and concentrates—all of which are 
inedible to us—by means of that old 
machine, the cow. As such he has prob- 
lems similar of those of any other busi- 
ness man and one of those problems is 
“public relations.” 





Objectives of the Group 


Our committee could be best described 
as a “good will” committee or an “in- 
formation” committee, because actually 
that best describes the task that we are 
attempting to accomplish. 

We will not fight public opinion but 
hope to shape it by sound, logical and 
constructive effort. Our industry has 
many friends and appeals of many 
kinds. It is necessary economically and 
is producing an essential part of the 
nation’s food. It is a constructive force 
in conservation. It provides a living for 
thousands upon thousands of Ameri- 
cans. It has a romantic side. All of 
these factors are in its favor as far as 
good public relations is concerned. 

We must fully, and perhaps, sorrow- 
fully, realize that we have neglected 
this important phase of our industrial 
development. We have more than just 
the current conquest of the public be- 
fore us. We need to overcome our errors 
of omission and commission of the past. 
Because we have failed to assume the 
task of informing people of the impor- 
tance of the part we play in this na- 
tion’s economy, we must attack this 
responsibility with special force. 

We must correct the misconception of 
so many people that we have a sanctu- 
ary in the tall grass and that we are 
naturally indifferent to public well- 
being. We frankly admit that we have 
been guilty, and I say “guilty” ad- 
visedly, of bad press. We are guilty 
because we did not accept the task of 
letting people know that we do care for 
their favor, that we do operate in their 

interest. 
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It is common knowledge that people 
cannot eat well unless there is lots of 
industrial activity to make lots of jobs. 
With nearly half of our national em- 
ployment accounted for by the food in- 
dustry, the fact has been overlooked 
that a good diet (and that again means 
lots of meat) creates industrial activity 
and jobs. There aren’t many jobs in a 
plate of boiled cabbage, but there are 
a lot in a steak or a roast of beef. 

People must know the facts concern- 
ing our business, and we have now ac- 
cepted the responsibility of explaining 
them. They will not be aware of them 
simply because they are true. They 
must be told and retold clearly and 
honestly. Fortunately, we have come to 
the realization that even those of us 
who conceive ourselves, erroneously or 
not, as the last bulwark of true in- 
dividualism must let the housewife 
know that we have a stake in the steak 
that goes on the butcher’s scale and 
into her frying pan; and, that we do 
concern ourselves with what happens 
to the parts of an animal we raise for 
market and what the consumer thinks 
of our enterprise. 

We have a mission to perform. That 
mission reaching far beyond ranges, 
pastures and feed lots, is to let the 
public know that the production level 
of the meat industry does see beyond 
its pasture gate and that we do think 
of the welfare of the ultimate consumer 
and need his good will. 

We want the meat consumer to know 
that as an industry we are practicing 
many modernizations that are not only 
in our interest as business men, but in 
the public interest as consumers. We 
want people to know that there is as 
much difference between the business of 
producing beef today and yesterday, as 
there is between the Texas long horn 
of two generations past, and today’s 
fat, meaty animal—all a result of our 
careful selection, breeding and scientific 
management. And that this increased 
production efficiency means to the con- 
sumer a better quality and a greater 
quantity of meat. People must be given 
the sense of security that comes from 
knowing that these advantages are be- 
cause of policies which we have both 
the will and capacity to carry out. 


lf Emergency Comes? 


In an increasingly troubled world we 
face an impending responsibility. It is 
entirely possible that we may soon be 
called upon to supply large quantities 
of meat for another world conflict while 
not yet completely recovered from the 
last siege of demand upon our industry. 
In national defense, the cattle, hog and 
sheep populations are as important as 
battleships or airplanes. We may be 
condemned if we are unable to create 
Increased supplies of meat out of whole 
cloth, so to speak. 

Our animal populations must be kept 
at a high level if we are to supply our 
own needs and maintain our foreign 
exports. We can’t turn our meat supply 
on and off like a faucet. There is no 
miraculous assembly line that will pro- 
duce an animal ready for the packers 


in a few minutes. It takes more than a 
year to grow a marketable hog, and 
two or three years to grow a beef steer. 
Any considerable decline in our animal 
population would take a long time to 
make up. 

The only sound policy for American 
agriculture is “organized, sustained and 
realistic abundance.” The livestock pro- 
ducers can protect themselves from un- 
due criticism if they see to it that the 
people have a clear understanding of 
our production problems and our means 
of solving them. 

We are trying to explain why the 
volume of beef available cannot be in- 
creased overnight; that there is a cer- 
tain biological factor involved which 
must be given proper consideration. We 
appreciate the fact that we must in- 
crease production in order to take care 
of our rapidly increasing population 
and we are increasing our beef pound- 
age as fast as we are able through the 
breeding of more efficient types of cat- 
tle, through better range management, 
and by the use of permanent pastures 
on many of the lands that were for- 
merly row cropped. 


Industry Must Adjust 


What we beef producers decide as 
basic rules of procedure today may be 
outmoded tomorrow. We live in a world 
of rapid and violent change and even 
though it is difficult, we are learning 
to adjust our enterprises to different 
circumstances. People must be told that 
we are operating in a modern and effi- 
cient manner and that we are striving 
to improve our quality and quantity of 
production and want this improvement 
reflected on the butcher’s counter. 

The value of our business is con- 
stantly being minimized by impractical 
theorists, self-styled economists, and 
some misinformed business leaders. For 
example, consider the ballyhoo of a few 
months ago for the Asiatic or so-called 
cereal diet. The advocates of this diet 
inferred that it was uneconomical to 
feed grain to dairy or meat animals. 

They stated that the corn that would 
feed three men for a year if eaten di- 
rect, would only feed three men one 
month if made into meat. They failed 
to state that the production of livestock 
permits greater utilization of feed than 
any other type of farming—that live- 
stock utilize feed and land otherwise 
of small economic value. More than 87.7 
per cent of the total feed consumed by 
beef animals is grass, hay and other 
dry roughages. Grass and hay are 
grown on the 799,000,000 acres of land 
in this country, suitable only for the 
growing of this kind of crop. This total 
land acreage represents 41 per cent of 
the total land of our nation. 

This public relations committee de- 
cided that one of the first jobs to be 
done was to sell our own cattlemen on 
the importance of their own business, 
and to convince them that they must 
pitch in and help tell their story to 
their neighbors. We must be forthright 
enough to admit our mistakes of the 
past and to explain that because we are 
cognizant of past errors we are better 
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able to do a much more efficient job. 

We have told stockmen that they 
must accept every opportunity offered 
to talk to service clubs, to groups of 
housewives, labor unions, and to recrea- 
tionists, letting the public know that 
we do care for its favor, that we oper- 
ate in its interest, and, that the high 
cost of living is not upon meat alone. 
We should give people the facts of the 
cost of producing beef. Because of the 
universal appeal of meat, its cost is 
often used by those who wish to draw 
attention away from the cost of their 
own products. 

We do appreciate our responsibilities 
to the public and we are trying to dis- 
charge them as would any good Ameri- 
can citizen. Whether or not our political 
and social leaders act in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, they 
deeply influence our life today and map 
our course for tomorrow. They too must 
understand our problems and the inter- 
dependence of all segments of our na- 
tional economy. 

Today, a very large segment of our 
population has become interested in con- 
servation matters. We are stressing the 
known fact that livestock farming con- 
serves the soil—it doesn’t deplete it. It 
is possible to return to the soil in 
manure 75 per cent of the elements 
which are in the feeds that livestock 
eat. Grass farming checks erosion, it 
doesn’t accelerate it. 

We are right now telling the people 
of the nation that we practice conserva- 
tion of the land, not for our own good 
alone, but also because of the benefits 
it bestows on every citizen. 


Tell Public the Facts 


The conduct of our public relations 
program is not simply the work of an 
individual, a committee, an advertising 
agency or a professional publicity man. 
It is the effort of all individuals en- 
gaged in the livestock industry—a 
broad approach by all stockmen to a 
vital problem. 

To do our job we need the support 
of those who share our prosperity and 
adversity. We admit that we should 
have tackled this job sooner. But, after 
all, the stockmen are American pio- 
neers or descendants of pioneers who 
have had to fight the elements, the eco- 
nomic hazards and other exigencies 
which are a part of the livestock busi- 
ness. 

The livestock industry has a convine- 
ing story to tell. It is a powerful force 
economically and there is no reason why 
it should not be occupying a very fa- 
vorable position as far as public opinion 
is concerned. Its great accomplishments 
down through the years and its tradi- 
tions are those of which it can be proud. 
We hope our public relations campaign 
will be successful, and it will if it has 
the rightful support and cooperation of 
every livestock producer and meat proc- 
essor. 

CHAIRMAN GEORGE A. SCHMIDT: 
Dean Kildee, our next speaker, comes 
right from the heart of Iowa. He was 
born, raised and educated there, and 
has been a student of its economy. 
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H. KILDEE: After consider- 
* ing the range of subject matter 
suggested by President Wesley Harden- 
bergh, I have selected as my subject, 
“The Corn Belt’s Major Contributions 
to the Economic 
and Nutritional 
Welfare of Our 
Nation.” Needless 
to state, I am re- 
ferring to the pro- 
duction, processing, 
transportation and 
merchandising of 
livestock and live- 
stock products 
which constitute, by 
a wide margin, the 
largest industry in 
this nation. Fur- 
thermore, the 12 
states which make 
up what is com- 
monly known as the North Central Re- 
gion or Corn Belt of the United States 
have a high concentration of the na- 
tion’s livestock. 

According to the January 1, 1948 “Es- 
timate of Livestock on Farms” pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, more than two-thirds of the 
hogs, approximately one-half of the 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, horses and 
chickens, and slightly less than one- 
third of the sheep in all of the United 
States are on the farms in this area. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the total 
cash farm income from all sources for 
the farmers of these twelve Corn Belt 
states is derived from the salé of live- 
stock and livestock products. In some 
states in this region more than 80 per 
cent of the cash farm income is derived 
from the sale of livestock and livestock 
products. 


I trust that you will pardon a refer- 
ence to the state of Iowa in my effort 
to report the production and marketing 
of livestock and livestock products from 
the farms of this area. According to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 82 
per cent of Iowa’s 1947 total cash farm 
income of $2,368,962,000 or $1,942,159,- 
000 was derived from the sale of live- 
stock and livestock products. Of this 
amount 40.4 per cent came from the 
sale of 13,646,940 hogs; 24.4 per cent 
came from the sale of 2,765,295 cattle 
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and calves. In fairness to the range 
cattle states of the western and south- 
western parts of the United States, I 
wish to report that normally more than 
1,000,000 head of steers and heifers are 
annually shipped into Iowa from those 
areas for a feeding or fattening period 
before going to the meat processing 
plants. Thus do the range states share 
in the Corn Belt contribution. 

Of this income, 1.3 per cent came 
from the sale of 1,660,950 sheep and 
lambs—many of the lambs were bred in 
the range states; 7.5 per cent was de- 
rived from the sale of dairy products 
and approximately 8 per cent came 
from the sale of poultry and eggs. 

The history of the development, im- 
provement and growth of our great 
livestock producing, processing and 
merchandising industry parallels in a 
remarkable manner the agricultural, 
economic and social development of our 
nation. There are no groups or indi- 
viduals in the United States who are 
not affected by its economic status. 
Furthermore, practically all are affected 
nutritionally by the quantity and qual- 
ity of the supplies of food produced 
by this industry. Even those who would 
have us exist on grass, vegetables, fruit 
and grain solely and without benefit of 
meat and other livestock products, can- 
not ignore the physical, nutritional, eco- 
nomic and social benefits of this, the 
greatest of all industries. 


Livestock Production Basic 


The production and processing of 
livestock and livestock products suffi- 
cient to meet consumer demands were 
simple matters 50 years ago. New farm- 
ing areas were being opened up; the 
soil was more fertile and less eroded; 
grass, roughages and grain were abun- 
dant. There was ample food to keep the 
nation’s population on a_ nutritional 
standard higher than the people were 
accustomed to in former years or in 
the other countries from which they 
came. Furthermore, there were, in those 
years, considerable quantities of live- 
stock and livestock products available 
for export to other countries. 

But our population increased, and is 
still increasing rapidly, and people, very 
properly, are constantly seeking better 
nutrition and a higher standard of liv- 


What the Corn Belt 
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ing. Today, we have two and one-half 
times as many people to feed in the 
United States as we had at the tum 
of the century, and thanks to their ip- 
creased buying power and their knowl- 
edge of nutrition, their demands for 
meat and other livestock products—the 
most nutritious of all foods—are higher 
than ever before. The ability of the 


livestock farmers and ranchers to keep 
pace with these rapidly increasing de- 
mands is one of the most amazing chap- 
ters in the history of American agri- 





culture. Especially noteworthy was the 
marvelous record of production during 
the war years, with all of their short- 
ages and uncertainties. 


Would Prefer Lower Prices 


Today, the livestock producers and 
feeders of the Corn Belt, as well as 
those in other areas, are very conscious 
of the criticism being directed toward 
them by those who, in error, assign to 
them the blame for the current high 
prices of meat and other food products. 
The high prices of today are neither 
the choice nor the fault of the pro- 
ducers or the processors of livestock 
and livestock products. I know that the 
livestock farmers would gladly accept 
somewhat lower prices for the products 
which they sell if, in turn, they might 
obtain the goods and services that are 
necessary in their production and feed- 
ing operations at correspondingly lower 
costs. Furthermore, I am sure that this 
reaction is shared by the food pro- 
cessors. 

It is possible that unwarranted criti- 
cism and the so-called meat strikes may 
result in decreased numbers of cattle 
and lambs being put into Corn Belt 
feed lots, with, therefore, less yield of 
meat from the number of animals 
which will be processed during the year 
ahead. 

In the September issue of Country 
Gentleman, one of my colleagues, Rex 
Beresford, presents timely, pertinent, 
factual and thought-provoking informe 
tion in an article entitled, “Are We 
Selling The Livestock Business Short?” 
Commenting on the current reduced 
livestock inventory, Mr. Beresford 
states, “Since 1944 most livestock has 
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Cost-cutting B & D Machines are being ac- 
cepted, endorsed and used daily in large, 
medium and small plants from coast to 
coast! More than 4,000 B & D 
Machines are in daily use increas- 
ing packer yields... and proces- 
sing meat faster, better and at 





lower cost. Remember — there 
is no substitute for Best and 
Donovan Equipment! Write today 
for full particulars! 


B & D UTILITY SAW. Introducing the newest addition to the famous line of 
electrical cost-cutting machines: The Utility Saw for splitting hogs. Cuts 
through any type hog in 10 to 15 seconds. Eliminates the possibility of mis- 
cut loins. Recommended for splitting both hogs and veal carcasses. 


HAM MARKING SAW AND BEEF RIB BLOCKER. An electric motor driven 
machine especially designed for sawing hams. Produces perfect cuts with 
no bone splinter. One man can saw 1500 hams an hour! 


HOG BACKBONE MARKER. An electric motor driven machine designed 
especially for marking hog backbones, No radical changes necessary to 
install this time-saving and labor-saving machine. 





PORK SCRIBE SAW 


Scribes 500 sides an hour 
with this specially de- 
signed saw and improve 
the quality of your pork 
belly products. 
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ON RUMPBONE SAW AND CAR- 
CASS SPLITTER An electric motor driven, recipro- 
cating saw especially designed for splitting beef 
carcasses. Accurate cutting, and speedy opera- 
tion of the machine permit substantial savings in 


time and labor. 


DEHORNING SAW Another new member of the 
B & D family of cost-cutting machines. Portable 
Dehorning Saw is designed for speedy steriliza- 
tion in accordance with new federal meat inspec- 


tion regulations. Electric motor driven. 


BEEF SCRIBE SAW Guorantees a perfect scribe 
every time, faster and at far less cost than by 
hand. Eliminates ragged edges, bone splinters 


and miscuts. Electric motor driven. 


Beef Carcass Splitter illustrated shows ease of handling— 
typical of all B & D cost-cutting machines. 
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BEST & DONOVAN, 332 S. MICHIGAN AvE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Kildee on Corn Belt 


(Continued from page 162.) 

been going to town faster than we were 
producing it, with 1947 the really big 
selling year. As a result of our efforts 
to provide the consumers with the meat 
they were clamoring for, the nation 
ended last year with 2,600,000 fewer 
cattle, nearly 1,000,000 fewer hogs, and 
over 1,500,000 fewer sheep than were 
on hand the previous January.” 

Many conditions have contributed to 
bring about the heavy marketings and 
the resultant reduced livestock inven- 
tories to which Mr. Beresford made ref- 
erence. Hurriedly, we call to mind the 
following : 

1. Unprecedented demand backed by 
increased consumer buying power. 

2. The increased population of the 
United States. 

3. Higher standards of living, im- 
proved knowledge of nutrition and the 
habit influence of large per capita con- 
sumption of meat by members of the 
armed forces. 

4, The short corn crop of 1947 and 
the rising feed costs which followed 
curtailed purchases of feeder cattle and 
lambs, and reduced the number of 
litters of pigs farrowed. This feed 
supply and the price situation resulted 
in the slaughter of many cattle, calves 
and lambs which normally would have 
gone into Corn Belt feed lots to be fed 
to heavier weights and higher finish. 

5. The high prices for all meat ani- 
mals, combined with the uncertainty 
as to how long these prices would last, 
also caused heavy marketings in live- 
stock numbers from the farms of the 
Corn Belt. 

In 1947 the livestock and meat in- 
dustries supplied 156 lbs. of meat for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. That was more meat per 
capita than has been furnished since 
1908. Therefore, in 1947 it was not 
short supplies that caused people to pay 
high prices. Rather it was a combina- 
tion of factors to which I have made 
reference. 


What Lies Ahead? 


However, shorter supplies will be ex- 
perienced in the year ahead because 
of the decreased livestock inventory re- 
ferred to in the quotation from Mr. 
Beresford. On the other hand, the year 
1948 has brought abundant supplies of 
feed grains and promises a_ record 
yield of corn. However, steak, ham and 
chop hungry consumers who look to the 
expected bumper corn crop as a means 
of getting more and better meat at 
lower prices must not be impatient. 

It is true that the Corn Belt’s capaci- 
ty to produce hogs depends upon the 
supply of corn and that changes come 
quickly in the hog enterprise. However, 
it takes at least ten months to produce 
hogs of marketable weight and finish 
after a decision has been made to in- 
crease the marketings from a given 
farm. Thus, it will not be possible to 
effect any large increase in hog market- 
ing before the fall of 1949. 


In the case of beef cattle, approxi- 
mately two years are required to pro- 
duce cattle for slaughter. It is probable 
that in 1951 we shall still be trying to 
rebuild our nation’s beef cattle enter- 
prise to meet consumer demands in case 
employment and the resultant consumer 
buying power remain on approximately 
the present high levels. 

I shall leave to others predictions 
concerning the economic outlook and 
probable price trend. However, be- 
cause the human and soil resources, the 
freedoms, the high standards of living 
and the food habits of our nation are 
what they are, it does not require pro- 
phetic vision to predict that the Corn 
Belt will continue next year and 
through the years ahead to make major 
contributions to the economic and nu- 
tritional welfare of our nation in the 
form of livestock and livestock products. 


Story of Progress 


The long-time story of progress is, in 
part, one of improvements in the pure- 
bred’ seed stock used to advance the 
efficiency and economy of producing the 
type and quantity of farm animals and 
livestock products which best meet con- 
sumer preferences. Furthermore, com- 
mercial producers of livestock and live- 
stock products have been alert in mak- 
ing use of improved seed stock and the 
latest information concerning improved 
practices on farms and in feed lots. It 
is also a story of improved land use, 
improvement in range and pasture, im- 
provement in farm power, farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, in forage and 
feed grain crops, in livestock manage- 
ment, livestock feeding and livestock 
sanitation and animal health. 

Today, the Corn Belt is producing 
farm products for human food at a rate 
approximately 50 per cent above the 
level following World War 1. This is 
being done with fewer farm workers 
and, just as important, with less back- 
breaking work. On a man-unit basis, 
Corn Belt farmers are not excelled by 
the farmers of any country in the 
matter of the efficiency with which they 
produce the crops, livestock and live- 
stock products for which this section of 
our nation is noted. 

May I cite one illustration of the 
many contributions of research and ex- 
tension education to more efficient live- 
stock production. In Iowa, where more 
than 40c of each farm dollar comes 
from the sale of hogs which annually 
market 40 to 45 per cent of the corn 
crop, we think of progress in swine 
feeding in terms of the following mile- 
stones: 

1. Corn and water alone program of 
grandfather’s day. 

2. Corn supplemented by skimmilk or 
tankage. 

3. Corn and mixed proteins which 
vary in nutritional values. 

4. The realization that minerals have 
an important nutritional value. 

5. The vitamin concept—especially 
the importance of vitamins A and D. 

6. Today, in the 6th milestone, hog 
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producers have an understanding and 
an appreciation of the value of water- 
soluble vitamins, especially those of the 
B-2 complex—riboflavin, niacin, panto- 
thenic acid, etc. 

This advance in knowledge of nutri- 
tion has greatly increased the livestock 
products in proportion to the feed used. 

The production, processing, trans- 
portation, merchandising and _ utiliza- 
tion of livestock and livestock products 
constitute a permanent part of our 
national economy. The _ short-sighted, 
misinformed individuals who would liq- 
uidate this great basic industry do not 
know the facts concerning our national 
land resources. 

According to the Census Report of 
1940, the land area of the United 
States is approximately 1,900,000,000 
acres, which is classified as follows: 

1. 1,048,000,000 acres, or 55 per cent 
in grass. 

2. 210,000,000 million acres, or 11 per 
cent, is too mountainous or arid to be 
of appreciable value in food production. 

3. 229,000,000 acres, or 12 per cent, 
in cities, towns, highways, railroads, 
recreation areas, parks, beaches, etc. 

4, 267,000,000 acres, or 14 per cent, 
devoted to the production of grain 
crops which are consumed by livestock. 

5. 38,000,000 acres, or 2 per cent, 
used in the production of fiber crops. 

6. 76,000,000 acres, or only 4 per cent, 
used in the production of crops which 
are consumed directly by humans as 
vegetables, cereals and fruits. 


Livestock Contribution 


The following are some of the more 
important contributions made by the 
livestock industry: 

1. The conversion of grass, rough- 
ages and by-product feeds into human 
food. 

2. Providing foods of superior nu- 
tritional and health values. 

3. Improvement in the stability of 
agriculture and our national economy. 

4. The conservation of our land re- 
sources: (a) By checking and, to a 
marked extent, preventing soil erosion; 
(b) By retaining and, in many in- 
stances, increasing the available plant 
food in the soil. Livestock farming is 
a necessary part of any land use pro- 
gram built around the philosophy that 
land is a heritage to be used for the 
present and preserved for future gen- 
erations. 

5. The more effective use of labor re- 
sources and managerial abilities, and 

6. The production of an increased 
quantity and improved quality of hu- 
man food from a given acreage. 

CHAIRMAN GEORGE A. SCHMIDT: 
I understand that every sheep man in 
the West knows our final speaker this 
afternoon as “Casey Jones.” Anyway, 
whatever the name, we do know that he 
has had a lifelong interest in the prob- 
lems of sheep men. He was born and 
brought up on a sheep ranch in Colo- 
rado. He has been secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association for the 
last seven years. 
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AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 


201 NORTH WELLS STREET @© CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


EARL W. JIMERSON, President ‘ 


Bluebird for Every Heart 


Most of us will agree that the economy of the world seems rather lopsided. This 
is a paradox because most everything that operates within our economic system 
is thoroughly and astoundingly planned. On our nation’s thoroughfares there is 
comparative safety so long as the red and green lights are observed. When 


carelessly the red stop light is disregarded, a crash is likely to happen. 


Our nation’s railroad transportation is so thoroughly planned that crack stream- 
liners traveling transcontinental will pass a given point exactly on split second 
schedule. Airliners can travel in heavy fogs with little danger. They pass each 
other on the same air lanes in the black of night at different altitudes, which 
insures safe landings. One knowing bus schedules can usually rush from his home 
and reach the corner a few seconds before the bus arrives. It is nearly always 
on schedule. Our ocean navigation, our wonderful world-wide telephone and 
cable networks, our radio programs, our sports of baseball, boxing and football, 
our movies and our legitimate theaters all operate on such planned schedules 


that seldom does anything go wrong. 


When it comes to planning for a happy human life, everything seems to break 
down. If human minds can plan so thoroughly in every phase of our economic 


existence, why cannot general human happiness be also thoroughly planned? 


There is a challenge to management and labor in this problem. There are enough 
goods to go around for all. Distribution is the obstacle. We cannot continue to 
plow up human happiness as we very often plow up farm products to maintain a 
high price level. Union labor will always do its part to distribute happiness 
more equally throughout the world. A little more cooperation from capital will 
insure that the job will be well done. Let us together try to develop a bluebird 


for every heart. 


WORKMEN OF NorTH AMERICA 


PATRICK E. GORMAN, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Bloped for use on 
the Jamison-built Stevenson 
Super-Freezer overlap-type door. 


Seal with «+» 


Jamison Standard Door equipped with E-Z- 
OPEN FASTENERS, for moderately low 
temperatures. (Track Door illustrated) 


E-Z-OPEN FASTENERS used on the Jamison 
Lo-Temp in fitting door for sub-freezing 
temperatures. 
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Keeper- Roller 


Adjusting 


E-1- 


The Jamison patented E-Z-OPEN DOOR FASTENER 
is of simple design providing for long, trouble-free 
operation. Installed at the top and bottom of both in- 
fitting and overlap types of cold storage doors, it main- 
tains positive and uniformly distributed gasket pres- 
sure when door is closed. 


Only minimum effort is needed to open the door from 
the inside as well as the outside. Two handle mecha- 
nisms operate independently of each other, without a 
through rod connection. 


Write for catalog showing our standard line, or look 
in the classified telephone directory for our branch 
nearest to you. Special doors can be built, regardless 
of size, character or duty, to your specifications. 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Sullder of Cold Storage Doors tn the World 
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Many Factors Caused 
Cut in Sheep Raising 

and Block any Early 

Revival in Business 


J. M. JONES, National Wool Growers Association 





M. JONES: Keeping in mind the 
J. purpose of this session of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Meat In- 
stitute, namely, a discussion of agri- 
cultural and livestock problems to cre- 
ate a better understanding and a more 
realistic concept of the problems of the 
great meat producing areas of the West 
and plans or recommendations the live- 
stock industry may have for supplying 
the meat needs of the nation, I shall 
attempt to give you a picture of the 
domestic sheep industry of the West as 
it looks today. 

When we realize that the domestic 
sheep industry produces only 3.4 per 
cent, or approximately 5 lbs. per capita, 
of the nation’s meat at the present time, 
one begins to wonder just how im- 
portant this industry is to the American 
economy. Of course, this is not the en- 
tire picture. To the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the production of 
lamb becomes more significant, as lamb 
represents 10 per cent of the meat con- 
sumed, or approximately 15 lbs. per 
capita. In addition to the meat con- 
sumed in this area, large quantities of 
wool arrive here from the West for the 
production of wool textiles. Yes, the 
western domestic sheep industry is espe- 
cially important to this area and the 
New England states. 

It might interest you first to know 
that the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, the organization I represent, 
was organized in the City Hall at Syra- 
cuse, New York on December 12, 1865. 
As eastern population grew and indus- 
trialization took place, the business of 
raising sheep continued to move west- 
ward, and in 1901 held its first western 
meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah, the 
industry’s present headquarters. 


Development of West 


Perhaps a question in the minds of 
many eastern people is just how 
does the area of greatest sheep 
production in the United States com- 
pare with the industrial eastern area? 

The West was a vast frontier and to 
many it still remains so. However, to 
western natives, such as myself, many 
changes are taking place. 

Many mountain and foothill areas of 
the West are similar to the lands in 
this part of the country. Other land 
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areas are semi-arid or arid. One can 
travel an hour or more at 60 miles an 
hour and never see a farm house in 
some of these areas. 

Perhaps a few comparisons of land 
areas and populations occupying these 
areas will give a realistic concept of the 
differences between the East and West 
and will assist in a better understanding 
of the livestock problems of the West. 

The land area of the state of New 
Mexico (78,401,920 acres) is approxi- 
mately twice the area of all of the New 
England states (39,664,640 acres), yet 
it has only 6 per cent of the population 
of the New England states. 

The state of California has a greater 
population than all of the other ten 
public land states of the West combined; 
yet its population is only 30 per cent 
of the population of the New England 
states, New York and Pennsylvania, al- 
though its land area is greater (Cali- 
fornia, 99,617,280 acres; New England 
states, New York and Pennsylvania, 98,- 
855,680 acres). 


Comparison on Population 


The population of the New England 
middle Atlantic and south Atlantic 
states is over three times as great 
as the 11 western public land states, 
but their land area is only one-third as 
great. In fact, the area of all of these 
eastern states is only two-thirds as 
large as the western area that is con- 
trolled by the federal government. The 
total area of New York state (30,498,- 
560 acres) is less than the Federally con- 
trolled land in the state of Wyoming 
(32,220,495 acres). 

Since June 30, 1937, there has been a 
continuous increase of government con- 
trol over the lands in all of these 
western states. This is a serious situa- 
tion confronting not only the livestock 
industry, but the economies of these 
states. The present policy of the Forest 
Service in reducing numbers of livestock 
to be grazed on these public lands is an 
important reason why producers are go- 
ing out of the sheep business. 

Livestock men are conservationists 
at heart; they have to be to survive. 
There are some violations of the rules 
as in any business, but they are the 
exception. Turning these lands back to 


“primitive areas” will not help the ma. 
jority of the eastern people. 

Would you rather have the livestock 
framework on which meat is made pos- 
sible, produced in the West, finished in 
the Middle West, and the meat product 
on the consumers’ tables in the East. 
or restoration of “primitive areas” 
where those who can afford it can shoot 
big game? There is a place for both but 
under present Forest Service policy, 
wild life for the western and a few 
eastern sportsmen is likely to super- 
sede the domestic livestock industry. 
This is a problem of interest to the 
consumers of the East. 

Continuing with the story of com- 
parisons, the population of the states 
of New York and Pennsylvania is 
greater (1.3 times) than the population 
of the 11 public land states. 

From the standpoint of land area 
there is one person for every 2.4 acres 
in the state of New York; 5.2 acres in 
the Atlantic states; and 46 acres in the 
eleven public land states. There are 
simple explanations for this: (1) 54 
per cent of all the land area is con- 
trolled by the federal government. This 
is not true with the state of New York 
(only 9/10 of 1 per cent of the area is 
under control of the federal govern- 
ment); (2) much of the western land is 
suitable principally for grazing of live- 
stock. Grass is a big crop on 800,000,000 
acres of western grazing lands. When 
westerners meet, they invariably ask, 
“How’s the grass?” Rain or shine, day 
in and day out, our sheep and cattle 
harvest that crop. 


Sheep Industry on Decline 


The production from this land is 
essential to every citizen of this coun- 
try. From the standpoint of land utiliza- 
tion in the United States, of the 1,905, 
000,000 acres, 55.2 per cent is utilized 
by livestock (1,052,000,000 acres). All 
of the cities, parks, roads and railroads 
utilize only 3.7 per cent of the land 
area. 

From the above, you get a picture of 
a vast region with varying climatic 
conditions, with a relatively small popu- 
lation, and of a small part of the land 
problem. 

With this as a meager background, 
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“ihe ==Series “JP” and “IR"» 
=" Grease Interceptor. ail 
steel for Commercial and Industrial Ser- 
vice, capacity up to 150 GPM; for instal- 
lation recessed in floor. 
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The plumbing drainage system of a building is only as good as its pipe lines. And when 
the pipe lines fail to function properly, every activity in the building can be interrupted. A 
common cause of pipe line trouble is GREASE... because GREASE in waste water builds 
up, layer upon layer, on the inside of the drain lines until it eventually clogs the pipes. 


In homes, restaurants, hospitals, hotels and schools where GREASE is a by-product of cook- 
ing; in industrial plants, rendering plants and packing houses where GREASE and fats are a 
costly hazard ...Josam GREASE INTERCEPTORS eliminate this hazard completely. Josam 
makes a type and size for every purpose, complying with local code regulations everywhere. 
For complete protection against GREASE clogged waste lines, rely on JOSAM GREASE 
INTERCEPTORS. Their cost is so little compared to the permanent protection they provide. 


JOSAM MFG. CO., 317 Josam Bldg. 


. JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


: ' Main Sales Offices, Josam $8. Gite 
Manefacierng Diviion, Please send me Josam Manual “A” on Grease Inter- 


ception. 
» JOSAM-PACIFIC CO-San Francisco, Calf, 
“EMPIRE BRASS 5s COMPANY, LTD tain 
Ontario 
Canadian Distributors nit 
See our oe in 's— Member of 
City State 
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= 
DO YOU SPEND 
HEATING & $AVE ON MACHINE CORED 


| SMOKY MOUNTAIN 


DICED SWEET RED OR GREEN 


PEPPERS 


WHY PAY FOR HAND LABOR? 








IN BARRELS IN #10 TINS 
OR KEGS processed in their 


natural juice. 


in Salt Brine No salt added 

















M. LICHT & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1889 





611 S. BROADWAY ® P.O. BOX 505 ® KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











RID Unit Heaters are de- 

signed for low outlet 
temperatures and more air 
delivery to the floor line— 
not the ceiling. 


Continental 


Motors and Generators 








HIGH TEST 


CAST 
IRON 


HEATING 
SECTIONS 


J GRID heat- 


ing sections 
are one piece con- 
struction high test 
cast iron—the met- 
al for permanenc y 


This means a saving in 
the fuel bill, while assuring warm 
comfortable air to the working 
areas. Only by eliminating strat- 
ification of warm air at ceiling 
level can you get the ultimate 
from your heating dollar. 


Don’t be confused by unit heat- 
ers offering great BTU delivery 
and high outlet temperatures; you 
may be heating your ceiling. 
BTU in a unit heater does not 
mean everything .. . it’s the CFM 








1 to 600 h. p. 






















and low outlet temperature that | 
really count. If you wantto save | 
on your fuel bill, install GRID 
this heating season. 





-+. no electrolysis 
because there are 






For Every 
Meat Packing 
Plant Service 


no dissimilar met- 
als used in GRID 
construction. 
Hence, no mainte- 
nance expense — 
but years of trou- 
ble-free heating 
service. 





Write for complete details, ca- 
pacity tables and engineering 
data to: 






Continental Electric Co., Inc. 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Illinois 
Factories: Newark, N. J. & Rockford, Illinois 











D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. wisconsin 
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PREVENTS Mold, Slime, 
Stickiness, Putrid Odors 
and Surface Spoilage , 


































e The FUREDY GERMICIDAL LAMP will save 
you money because it kills bacteria which 
cause mold, slime and stickiness. It greatly 
reduces spoilage and prevents putrid odors 
which are objectional to customers. It irradiates 
the air with purifying ultraviolet rays and 
makes it germ-free. 

Another big advantage of the Furedy 
Germicidal Lamp is the impression it creates 
in your customers’ minds. It will increase the 
sales appeal of your products. 

Only the Furedy Lamp operates effi- 


GERMS 
CANNOT LIVE 
IN 
IRRADIATED 


AIR SUN-KRAFT DISTRIBUTING CO. 


See your distributor or write today for 
full information on the 


FUREDY GERMICIDAL LAMP 






@ LOW CURRENT 
CONSUMPTION 


@ HIGHLY EFFECTIVE IN 


KILLING GERMS 


@ THE FUREDY IRRADIATOR RETAINS 
FY ITS INTENSITY FOREVER. . . TUBE NEED 
. NEVER BE REPLACED—IT’S BURN-OUT-PROOF! 


ciently at temperatures of 36° to 32° Fahren- 
heit. And it never loses its original germ-killing 
effectiveness. The patented principle of the 
Furedy Germicidal Lamp makes it burn-out- 
proof. Unless you break it, you need never re- 
place it. High priced replacement costs are 
entirely eliminated. The Furedy with its last- 
ing 100% efficiency is the successor to all 
other germicidal lamps. Made by Sun-Kraft, a 
world-renowned manufacturer of infra-red and 
ultra-violet ray lamps, the FUREDY GERMICIDAL 
LAMP is guaranteed to give you satisfaction. 


SAVES 


COSTLY SPOILAGE 


= << by 
PRESERVING 


SUN-KRAFT BLDG. N FOOD 


215 W. Superior Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois es 
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I want to give you the “grass roots” 


thinking on the western domestic sheep 
industry. 

The sheep population in the United 
States has decreased 40 per cent since 
1942. There were many factors con- 
tributing to this decline, which are too 
numerous to mention. You no doubt are 
interested in the outlook today. 

In a “grass root” report (see Table 1) 
from the 12 western states and Texas 
completed just prior to my coming to 
New York, the following three ques- 
tions were covered, namely: 


(1) The reasons for continuing reduc- 
tion in numbers in the sheep industry; 

(2) The prospects of increasing sheep 
numbers in the West; 

(3) The possibilities of new men com- 
ing into the business. 

There are eight main reasons right 
now for the continuation of the liquida- 
tion of the domestic sheep industry and 
they are as follows in the order of their 
importance: 

(1) Searcity of all hired help plus 
high wages. 

(2) Available help not qualified or 
dependable. 

(3) High cost of operation in relation 
to prices of sheep, lambs and wool. 

(4) Reduction in grazing allotments 
on National Forests. 

(5) Low return from sheep opera- 
tions compared with cattle operations. 

(6) It looked like a good time to sell 
out. 

(7) Fear of a drop in wool prices. 

(8) Possibility of a drop in lamb 
prices. 

The other most important reason was 
drought, especially in Texas and parts 
of Wyoming and California. 

In connection with the second ques- 
tion, “What are the prospects for an 
increase in sheep numbers?”, we asked 
“if the numbers of sheep operated have 
been cut down, do you expect an in- 
crease?” Sixty-one per cent answered 
“No.” The 39 per cent answering “Yes” 
said an increase would come when and 
if the Forest Service policy of cutting 
numbers was changed, when operating 
costs were lower, when proper tariff 
protection was secured, when good help 
is available, when it rains, some said 
this fall, etc. You can see there are 
many uncertain factors in the minds of 
the producers. 


Prospects for the Future 


The question was asked, “If you have 
gone out of the sheep business, do you 
expect to go back in again?” Sixty-eight 
per cent said “No.” The 32 per cent re- 
porting “Yes” said they would return 
when “costs come down.” 

The third question we asked under 
the “Prospects For an Increase in Sheep 
Numbers” was, “What are the prospects 
for a sizable increase in sheep numbers 
in your locality during the next few 
years?” Four per cent said good; 11 
per cent said fair; 58 per cent, poor; 19 
per cent, uncertain; 8 per cent, none. 
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WAR MEAT BOARD MEMBERS, ENJOYING THEIR THIRD YEAR OF 
INACTIVITY, TALK ABOUT MORE HECTIC TIMES 


The fourth and last question asked 
was, “Do you consider sheep raising in 
your locality to be needed for the best 
use of feed resources?” Ninety-three 
per cent said “Yes”; 5 per cent said 
“No”; 2 per cent, “No Opinion.” 

You will note from the above that 
the present prospects of an increase in 
the domestic sheep industry are not 
good, but that the facilities are avail- 
able if many uncertainties are overcome 
and that in the opinion of these men of 
the West, wool and lamb production is 
needed to best utilize the natural range 
forage of the great western country. 


Comparative Price of Lamb 


There is one factor which is so recent 
in nature that no opinion was given, but 
from observation I am sure it is not 
conducive to an increase in lamb pro- 
duction and that is a market condition 
in the West of late where sausage bulls 
have been bringing approximately the 
same price as good and choice lambs on 
the hoof. 

The concern of the lamb producers to- 
day is the comparative price of lamb 
with other meat products. It matters 
little in comparative prices whether the 
excessive, hot, dry weather or the con- 
sumers’ strike, or both, are responsible 
for the break in the wholesale meat 
trade; the question comparativewise is, 
why is the price of good and choice 
lambs so much lower than a similar 
grade of beef? 

It is difficult for a producer to under- 
stand why, from the second week in 
July to the first of September lamb 
losses were better than $5 per cwt. Has 
the value of the product decreased that 
much? The same thing happened on ex- 
actly the same dates in 1947 although 
the drop was not so drastic. 

It has been the position of our organi- 
zation that it is much better for all seg- 
ments of the industry to work together 
on our problems. On this premise the 
entire industry through the lamb indus- 
try: committee, composed of all seg- 
ments, has started on an educational 
program through the National Live 


Stock and Meat Board. The program is 
exceedingly small but it at least is a 
recognition that the problem exists, 
Time will not permit a discussion of 
that program here. We do, however, 
appreciate the support and cooperation 
we have had from the packers and oth- 
ers on the lamb industry committee. 

It is not my purpose nor intention 
to quarrel with any part of our industry 
over our present lamb marketing and 
distributing problems, but I do hope 
that all segments of the industry will 
attempt to overcome the present dilem- 
ma of comparative prices for lamb by 
offering suggestions, improving pro- 
grams and increasing advertising of 
lamb. Sheepmen appreciate very much 
the splendid advertising program and 
particularly that part devoted to lamb 
promotion which the American Meat In- 
stitute is conducting. 


Let me say that as far as this Jones 
family is concerned, you can ask Fred 
Waring to step up the frequency of the 
appearance of “Little Orlie.” 


Of course, as you know, a sheep is 4 
dual purpose animal and wool is again 
beginning to compete with lamb in car- 
rying its cost of production burden in 
the sheep industry. There is a shortage 
of fine wool the world over. U. S. gov- 
ernment stocks of wool have reached a 
new low of approximately 80,000,000 
lbs. British Dominion wool stocks are 
under 1,000,000,000 Ibs. U. S. military 
requirements for wool are increasing. A 
most interesting development took place 
at our thirty-third national ram sale in 
August. The Rambouillet breed of 
sheep—the producers of fine wool and 
replacement breeding stock—sold for 
the highest price in the 33-year history 
of the sale and for the first time in 
many years sold above the average of 
all other breeds in the sale, including 
the mutton type. 

This is one indication that at least 
some producers have confidence in the 
industry and are breeding for fine.wool 
and replacement breeding stock. 
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DANIELS uses this recipe 
daily with consistently 
good results 


There is a DANIELS product to fit your needs in. . . 
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There'll soon be more 
Rhinelander paper on the 
way than ever before. 
Watch for our announce- 
ment. 


Rhinelander who are privileged to 


. Protective papers for packaging 


greetings! 


From us paper makers of 
serve your fine industry with our 


meat, lard and shortening. 
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Cotton Products 


to fit all 


Packinghouse Requirements 


@ DOUBLE DUTY SHROUDS 
@ STOCKINETTE TUBING 

@ STOCKINETTE BAGS 

@ CATTLE WIPERS 


@ WASTE 
@ MUSLIN 
Send @ CHEESECLOTH 
_ @ TOWELS 
@ APRONS 
Samples! @ RAGS 


Prices Quoted on Request 


Pink Suppry Company 


735 NORTH THIRD STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








Better Seasonings Make 


Better sausage 


use 


Angeline Brand 


manufactured by 


H. Sehlesinger 


631-633 Towne Avenue 
Los Angeles 21, California 


Samples on Request 
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An EXTRA pound of bacon from every three hogs—and 
sometimes from only two hogs! That’s the EXTRA yield 
produced for you by the Townsend Bacon Skinner. 

No other method approaches the Townsend for close-cut- 
ting, high-yield performance. From bellies of any average, 
Townsend GUARANTEES 1% higher yield—and ordinarily 
delivers at least 2%. 

The Townsend Bacon Skinner is a specialized machine for 
one special job—skinning bellies, fresh or smoked. Its greater 
speed means high output per man-hour. Its closer trim means 
higher yield per belly. Both together mean a higher profit 
margin for your provision department—and your over-all 
operation. 


The Townsend Bacon Skinner (Model 52) is a worthy companion 
to the Townsend Pork-cut Skinner (Model 27) the versatile 
machine that lowers the cost of skinning any pork cut. 
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: In View 





G.O.P. Administration 
Faces Big Wants; Few 
Tax Slashes Expected 


of Spending 


WALTER WILLIAMS CHAMBLIN, JR., 


National Association of Manufacturers 





The Wednesday morning session re- 
convened at 10:15 a. m., with Oscar G. 
Mayer presiding. 

CHAIRMAN MAYER: Gentlemen, I 
have told your speaker that the early 
at the 


audience beginning of these 
morning talks is 
not always quite as 
satisfactory as it 
should be, but I as- 
sured him, before 
he gets through, he 
will have a very 
satisfactory group 
of listeners. 

Our first speaker 
this morning has 
been a close ob- 
server of the 
Washington scene 
for many years, 
both as a newspa- 
O. G. MAYER per reporter, and 

since 1945 as vice 
president in charge of governmental re- 
lations for the NAM. He was formerly 
with the Associated Press, first as a 
writer, and later, as day editor for its 
Washington Bureau. 





ALTER CHAMBLIN, JR.: The 

start of the atomic phase of the 
presidential campaign finds Washington 
quiet but puzzled over a number of ques- 
tions, the major of which are these: 

1. Will there be 
war with Russia? 

2. What, if any, 
is the future of the 
New Deal? 

3. What about 
the cost of living? 

4. What will be 
the outcome of the 
November elec- 
tions? 

No priority has 
been attempted in 
this listing. But 
they cover virtu- 
ally the scope of 
what most talk 
about the most. 

So, Number 1: Will there be a Russian 
War? 


This has two answers . 


W. CHAMBLIN 


. a short 
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answer and a long answer. The United 
States Congress is not going to declare 
war. Everything, then, depends on Mr. 
Stalin. Nobody but Mr. Stalin knows 
what Mr. Stalin will do. So the decision 
as to war or peace rests with Mr. 
Stalin. 

Now that is not a very satisfactory 
situation, but it is nevertheless the 
situation. 

Well, that being what it is, let’s turn 
to the longer answer. It starts off this 
way: 

High government officials have no 
evidence that Russia has any pre- 
meditated plans for an immediate war. 

Next, military men cite a number of 
factors which show that the present 
is not a propitious time for Russia to 
wage war: 

1. Russia has not had time to con- 
solidate its position in eastern Europe 
and the Balkans. In the event of war 
now, Russia could be expected to en- 
counter stiff underground movements 
from the Poles, the Czechs and the Tito 
forces in Yugoslavia. 

2. Seemingly, Russia does not have 
the atom bomb. To undertake a war 
minus this weapon would place the 
Russians at a tremendous disadvantage. 

3. Estimates regarded as fairly ac- 
curate give the Russian death toll of 
the last war at 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
of its finest youth from the standpoint 
of military service. Even with Russia’s 
vast manpower reserves, this consti- 
tutes a heavy loss. Certainly under 
ordinary conditions any nation would 
wish to recoup its manpower strength. 

4. Russian industry suffered a terrific 
blow. It has a long way to go to reach 
the production levels of the pre-World 
War II years. 

5. Russia has no navy. There are 
stories about the new “snarkel” sub- 
marine which breathes underwater. It 
is known that Russia has a number of 
these subs. The exact number is un- 
known. But after all, don’t forget that 
the Kaiser and Mr. Hitler both lost their 
empires largely because they thought 
the American Navy would be unable to 
cope with their subs. 


6. There are those who see vast sui- 
cide air raids by the Russians. Well, 
don’t forget that the Japanese Kamika- 
zee failed to stop the American fleet in 
the Pacific when that fleet was virtually 
off the Japanese shore. And without the 
atom bomb it would just be impossible 
to wipe out territorial United States 
with a Russian Kamikazee. 

7. Both Russian rail and highway 
transportation is still in a state of 
major deterioration. Mr. Stalin would 
probably not be able to supply an army 

oof major size as far away as Europe’s 
Atlantic coast. 

8. It is said that Mr. Stalin might 
wish a foreign war as the best means 
of correcting unrest at home. Here it is 
pointed out that Mr. Stalin does not 
need wartime dictatorial powers to cope 
with domestic unrest, as Mr. Stalin al- 
ready has all the power it is possible 
for one man to exercise. 

9. Last but not least is this: Why 
should Russia undertake a war now 
when it has made many successful con- 
quests without firing a gun? 

Well, that’s about the nub of the 
Russian situation as it is viewed in 
Washington. There are times when it 
seems to blow hot and blow cold, and 
there are those who believe that war is 
imminent. 


No Immediate War Seen 


The imminent war group feels that 
the proximity of American and Russian 
troops, principally in Berlin and in 
Korea, constitutes a real hazard. 
There’s no denying that when armies 
rub shoulder to shoulder with guns 
available that incidents—serious inci- 
dents—could happen. But then, to0, 
such incidents don’t always lead to war. 
Take for example the Japanese bombing 
of the United States gunboat Panay. 
This was a deliberate sinking of an 
American war craft in a Chinese river. 
But after all, it was settled by repara- 
tions, and several years went by before 
Pearl Harbor. 

So there are many reasons to believe 
that the world indicators point against 
an immediate shooting war. This view 1s 
sustained by both Mr. Hoffman and Mr. 
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Check the 
Petersen “Advantages: 


v Indirect fire circulating heat system for gas 


or oil. 


~ Gril trays completely stabilized regardless of 
load. 


~ 


Automatic temperature control. 


Backed by a reliable firm with 70 years ex- 
perience building ovens, and a force of 26 


service engineers ready to help you. 


Furnished in sizes to suit your requirements. 
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This new Petersen oven has been designed and built especially for 
baking meats on a high production basis. All the new improvements 
in construction which Petersen has pioneered during the past 70 
years are incorporated in the New Packer oven. 


Meat packers welcome new equipment that enables them to make 
more profit from their operations. More and more packers are 
turning to cooked meats as a source of additional profits. The sale 
of cooked pork products has increased about 400% during the 
past 10 years. 


Your customers know there 1s no better way of cooking meats than 
by baking, and Petersen ovens are the answer to quality baking of 
meats for greater profits. 

When you buy ovens for baking meats, don’t be fooled by the price 
factor. Consider the reliability of the maker, the engineering im- 
provements and trustworthy construction that will insure for you 
a long period of profitable operation. 


Let us analyze your problems and recommend the right equipment 
for your plant. 


OVEN CO.. 


9900 FRANKLIN AVENUE, FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 
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ASMUS pices sweer RED PEPPERS 


® improve your products. 
® enhance eye-appea! . . 


® win new customers! 


Processed to a correct 
tenderness in their own 
juices (no salt added!) 


Write us today and learn 
about our plan to cover 
your annual requirements 


ASMUS BROS. inc. 


523 EAST CONGRESS 
we DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 









Never forget 
| | g 


ays the tine 


/n cured meats, sausages, everything!” 


In meat curing and sausage making, it calcium and magnesium compounds 


takes the best to make the best that cause harsh, bitter flavor. It is 
That's why we are reminding you that equally effective in either brine or dry 
Worcester Salt is pure salt—imparting curing methods. Good salt is so im- 
the full, natural flavor that only pure portant that you can afford only the 
salt can give. best—pure Worcester Salt, quality- 
Worcester Salt is virtually free from proven over the years. 


WORCESTER SALT 


The purity is guaranteed 
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KEYSTONE 
GELATIN 


SPECIALIZED GRADES 
for 














“| THE MEAT PACKER 
and 
SAUSAGE KITCHEN 
| —The Gelatin of 
STRENGTH 
CLARITY 
SOLUBILITY 
FAST SETTING 
Uy JELLIED MEATS 


CANNING 
DIPPING 
STUFFING 





——— 


Manufactured by 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL Co. 


P.0. DRAWER 2458 
DETROIT 31, MICH. 
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RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


Helps ease the shortage 
in meat by-products 


Better use of the packing industry's by-products goes 
a long way toward helping ease today’s shortage of 


fats and oils. The Prater Dual Screen Pulverizer is 


designed to do just this...to make the most of 


meat scraps, cracklings, bone meal, tankage, blood 
meal, glues . . . to process these by-products efficient- 
‘ly and economically and to maintain the same uni- 
'formity of product under the stress of heavy-duty 


| Operations. 
| 
Working hand-in-hand with leading packers, Prater 


| has been able to adapt the Dual Screen Pulverizer to a 
| variety of new and unusual operations. Rugged con- 
| struction, uniform quality of the grind and low power 
| costs have proved to be important factors, no matter 
| what the problem may be. 


For details on the Prater Dual Screen Pulverizer, 
write: Prater Pulverizer Company, 1523 South 55th 
Court, Chicago 50, I]linois. 


PRATER PULUVERIZERS 
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Dulles. In their opinion the Russians 
do not want war but do want to main- 
tain a state of chaos and confusion, 
and none other than the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Forrestal, believes that 
the current cold war is likely to last for 
the lifetime of this generation and of 
this generation’s children. 

So the future promises trouble and 
more trouble. 


As it is today, the economy of this 
nation is geared not to the economic 
problems of the 144,000,000 living under 
the American flag; it is geared to the 
economy of the world, including to some 
extent Russia itself, as material still 
is being shipped to the Soviet. 


Thus, the size of the federal budget— 
whether you can have tax reduction or 
whether you will have tax increases, 
whether you will have a free economy 
or controlled economy—does not depend 
upon the voting preference of the 
citizens of the United States, for it is 
governed today largely by what hap- 
pens in Berlin, in Greece, in Turkey, in 
Palestine, in China and in Korea. 

The national debt is $253,000,000,000. 
If it were not for the $20,000,000,000 
already spent since V-J Day in world 
aid and if it were not for the $15,000,- 
000,000 for military preparedness in the 
current fiscal year alone, you could lop 
$35,000,000,000 right there off the na- 
tional debt right now. 

But why talk about that? The fact is 
that more billions are going the way 
those billions have gone. And this leads 
directly to the question as to the future 
of the New Deal. 


Permanent "New Deal" 


There are many in Washington who 
feel that the phrase “New Deal” is now 
as much a part of history as Woodrow 
Wilson’s “New Freedom” and Mr. Hard- 
ing’s “return to normalcy,” as _ the 
United States has passed into a new 
era far removed from that which ex- 
isted when Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent in 1933. 

America then was gripped by de- 
pression and it also was but one of 
many world powers. Under these condi- 
tions Mr. Roosevelt came forward with 
four sweeping proposals. 

1. There was NRA. It was the New 
Deal’s major industrial program. 

2. There was WPA. It was the major 
personal relief program. 

3. There was AAA. It was the major 
farm program. 

4. There was the Managed Currency 
or the Warren gold theory. It was the 
major fiscal program. 

But all of these were liquidated while 
Mr. Roosevelt was in the White House 
and while his New Deal party held un- 
disputed control of both houses in Con- 
gress. 

There is no proposal now for the re- 
vival of any of the four. Even Mr. Wal- 
lace has repudiated his Triple-A pro- 
gram of farm scarcity. 

Meanwhile, the nation and the world 
have undergone change. Unemployment 
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ADVERTISING PLANNING COMMITTEE DISCUSSES THE MEAT 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


has shifted to peak employment. And 
as the great world powers of Germany, 
Japan, France, Italy and the British 
Empire have moved from the forefront 
of the stage, the United States has 
moved forward to fill one of the two 
lead roles in the world drama of today. 

This shift in position has been accom- 
panied by new problems and by a new 
outlook. And more than one in Wash- 
ington who follow political history point 
with significance to the fact that the 
Republican Platform for 1948 does not 
propose the repeal of a single statute 
enacted in the last 16 years. 

So there are many in Washington who 
believe that the problems of the present 
and the problems of the future must be 
appraised with the realization that the 
United States has millions of new and 
unexperienced citizens and that it there- 
fore is still a rapidly expanding nation. 

So whether you use the phrase “New 
Deal” or not, you will find that the 
American people have many wants. 


America's Many Wants 


There is terrific pressure on the Con- 
gress in Washington for more and more 
things. People want more rural elec- 
trification, more reclamation, more rec- 
lamation power projects, more flood 
control, more roads, more and better 
homes, some form of universal medical 
care, better educational facilities and a 
host of other things which can be 
summed up in this phrase—a desire for 
economic security. 

In fact, the immediate major problem 
appears to be this: Just how many of 
these wants can this nation afford? 

Let’s look at it this way: Assume the 
long answer to the Russian war is cor- 
rect; in other words, that war is not 
imminent. Boiled down, you have this 
situation. 

First, preparedness expenditures will 
be at higher levels in 1949, probably 
about $18,000,000,000. There is no es- 
cape from this. Germany is not to be 
permitted to re-arm, so that means the 
American flag must remain over Ger- 
man soil. To remove the Stars and 


Stripes is to issue the Russians an jn- 
vitation which requires no R. S. V. P. 

Allied with this military occupation 
is the European Aid Recovery program. 
Then, too, there is the likelihood of a 
rearmament program for France if that 
nation obtains a stable government. The 
cost of this is set at about $2,000,000- 
000. 

So let’s take a look at the budget. 

The budget for 1950 fiscal year will 
bring the nation closer to an un- 
precedented $50,000,000,000 peace-time 
budget. 

In his mid-year analysis of the 1949 
budget, the President estimated receipts 
at $40,600,000,000 and expenditures of 
$42,200,000,000 (with no sum for possi- 
ble French rearmament.) This, Mr. Tru- 
man said, would result in an operating 
deficit of about $1,500,000,000. However, 
$3,000,000,000 of the 1948 fiscal surplus 
of $8,400,000,000 was ear-marked for 
foreign aid spending in the current fis- 
cal year. So, what Mr. Truman calls an 
“adjusted” or a “paper” surplus of $1,- 
500,000,000 is expected. 

But Congressional fiscal experts chal- 
lenge Mr. Truman’s figures. They say 
Treasury receipts will be higher and the 
actual surplus will be $4,800,000,000, in- 
cluding the $3,000,000,000 transfer. 


Few Tax Changes Likely 

The chief difference in these figures 
lies in the conflict of opinion as to the 
1949 total of personal income. Truman 
estimated income would remain static; 
the Congressional experts expect 4 
steady rise. The Department of Com- 
merce’s latest report bears out the Con- 
gressional belief. 

This leads directly to the subject of 
taxes. The only tax legislation pres- 
ently on the Republican agenda for the 
Eighty-first Congress—if they retain 
control of it—is the general adminis- 
trative tax revision bill. It will cost 
an estimated $400,000,000 annually. 

This bill probably will not contain 
(because of the cost) the few specific 
changes which NAM is sponsoring, such 
as the elimination of double taxation of 
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YES, IT’S BEEN ACCEPTED! 


The New, Practical, Proven 
HOG SPLITTING SAW 


Specially Designed for Hogs 


‘ 


'. Splits up to 450 hogs per hour! 


@ iT HAS BEEN TESTED AND PROVEN AND HAS 
BEEN ACCEPTED BY LARGE AND SMALL PACKERS 


@ PAYS FOR ITSELF THROUGH SAVINGS 


McLEAN HOG SPLITTING SAW 


Manufactured and Patented in Canada * Patents Pending in the United States 


Here is a new, high-speed hog carcass splitting saw designed to in- 
crease your production . . . and save you money! The McLEAN Saw 
is now in daily operation throughout Canada and has already found 
enthusiastic acceptance among both large and small packers in the 
following states: Montana, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Missouri and Massachusetts. 


The McLEAN Hog Splitting Saw cuts faster and cuts cooler. Another 
outstanding advantage of this new unit is its ease of operation, where- 
by even inexperienced and unskilled operators quickly become ‘‘ex- 
pert” thus making the plant less dependent on the specialist. The 
almost total elimination of miscut loins and their superior appearance 
mean extra savings and extra profits. 





The McLEAN Hog Splitting Saw is sturdily and powerfully built 
to perform month after month with an absolute minimum of main- 
tenance. One packer reports: ‘““My regular operator splits 2000 hogs 
per day, six days per week, 50 weeks a year!’”’ The McLEAN Saw 
never gets tired; it’s always on the job. Send in your order today... 
present delivery time: 4—6 WEEKS! Guarantee slip and instructions 
enclosed. 





The McLEAN SAW is a proven hog 
splitting saw 


The McLEAN SAW can split a hog 
in 6-8 seconds 


The McLEAN SAW eliminates mis- 
cut and broken loins 


The McLEAN SAW does not sour the 
bone 


The McLEAN SAW is easier to use, 
splits faster, cleaner work 


The McLEAN SAW removes 85% 
of the “‘skill’”’ normally needed. A . 
green operator can use at once! 


The McLEAN SAW is now available 
with 220 -or 440 volt 3-phase 60 
cycle motor 


The McLEAN SAW is guaranteed! 


Specially designed for hogs; and 
already tested and proved 





The price includes all U. S 
Importing and Custom Du- 
ties and freight from Cana- 
dian factory to U. S. f.o.b c 


Box 1526 








M. H. BROWN 


U. S. Sales Representative 


c GREAT FALLS MEAT COMPANY-— Packers 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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ype 
PROTECTIVE 
APRONS 


MADE WITH CARE 
FOR YEARS OF WEAR 


Whatever your industrial apron needs, 
Sawyer has the answer! Highly special- 
ized in this field, Sawyer, backed by more 
than a century of experience in manufac- 
turing protective wear, has developed a 
sturdy line of tough, long-wearing aprons 
that are designed for specific worker protection! 


Tool shops, manufacturing laboratories, 
dairies, chemical plants, bakeries — these 
are only a few of the industries Sawyer 
serves. It'll pay you to try Sawyer’s FROG 
Brand aprons (oiled) or Sawyer’s LIGHT- 
HOUSE Brand aprons (rubberized). The 
Sawyer price is right! 


STYLE G-58 


Size 33” wide 
45" long 


Reversible 


Yellow Only 





STYLE K-76 
36” Wide 
48” Long 

Heavy Duck 
Yellow Only 





The H. M. SAWYER & SON COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| Well formed hams are going ZVDaEn 


| pate production demands by 


| appeal at no extra cost. 





YOU CAN SELL MORE HAMS 


IF THEY ARE 
DRESSED UP WITH 













“2a6 
aGee" 


places . . . so you can antici- td 
specifying E-Z FIT Ham Bags. 
They give your hams and other 
meat products extra-eye- 


Our central location guar- 
antees fast response to 
your needs for quality 
products. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ALLIED» 








S. F. ELEVEN 


| CLEANS & STERILIZES 


in one operation 
Retards Rust 


| REDUCES BACTERIA COUNT 


| Potent to the Last Grain 


‘| ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Charts and Information 
upon request 


LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
838 SO. FIRST STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


WRITE US ABOUT YOUR CLEANING PROBLEMS 
AND YOUR NEAREST JOBBER 
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| The Salem Sure Cure 


L | Q U ¥ D ‘POWER PICKLE PUMP 


| 
SEASONINGS] 





| 
@ GARLIC | cc. | 


@ ONION |\ 


@ GARLIC |... 
@ ONION | 


Standard strength Garlic and Onion provides a “Flavor 
Control” that improves your product, increases your 
profits, cuts your costs. These potent juices assure a 





uniform, full-bodied, natural flavor the year ‘round. 
Enhance the sales appeal of your products with Garlic 
and Onion seasoning. 





. SUCTION HOSE 
. DISCHARGE HOSE 
. OVERFLOW HOSE 
STITCH OR SPRAY NEEDLE 
PRESSURE GAUGE 


VEGETABLE JUICES P INC. The Sure Cure Power Pump 


is a simple, compact unit designed to meet 
664-666 W. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. the requirements of the Packer for pumping 
and curing all cuts of meat... sweet-pickled 
or smoked. The pump is equipped with two 
needles—an artery and a spray needle. It 
speeds up curing action, yields better pickle 


SAVE ON LABOR ...and give your | distribution and saves time and effort... 


products saw Sales Appeal ott our new produces exceptionally flavored meats at 


PNEU MATIC HAM PRESS | lower costs. 


* GENUINE WAGNER 
te) SAUSAGE STUFFERS 


For dehydrated food products where garlic and 
onions are used, genuine garlic oil and onion oil 
produce superior results! 


~~ awn = 
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Expanding noz- 

zle eliminates 

pre- stretching 
of casings 


A hand stuffer that has a world 
wide reputation for efficiently stuffing meats in casings. 
Wagner Sausage Stuffers are sturdily constructed .. . 
cylinders are made of heavy steel with malleable 
mountings, both being heavily and smoothly coated 
with tin. Three sizes are available. 


Improve your product with the 
labor saving Ham Press and 
Speed Loaf Press ... two truly 
remarkable presses. 





Puliman Can hams and Canadian 
Bacon attachments available for 


The Pneumotic Ham Press (illus 
Pneumatic Ham Press. eae 


i i ’ 4 
soiien. tesa neem Other Meat Packers’ Supplies 
Interchangeable stainless steel mol i : . Mold ‘aetiocs and & 

— : : inless steel Pe evalistte a follows: frame. Molds are stainless and in- 
- old. 


to ee: Rams. 379° dia. mold certhanaoubie. Gpasdies on 68-4>. | @ Silver Lard Presses @ Silver Brine Pump 
10 te 12-Ib. hams, 4%" din, meld: to 125-lb. pressure. e Silver Ham Preserv- e Cast Aluminum 
ists dese: hemes: 9: Sie ots | tog Pomp Seeape 
“um. , * dia. mold. | . " 
e “Ezyflo” Stuffer e Artery & Spray 
Tubes Needles 


At left, 


BEFORE, 


Write for Complete Details and Prices! 


SALEM TOOL COMPANY 


BOX 235, SALEM, OHIO 






Se CARTER 
SHEET METAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


W. 49th PLACE CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS | 
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corporate earnings and elimination of 
the intercorporate dividend levy. 

But there is good reason to believe 
that it will revise Sec. 102 to transfer 
from business to the government the 
responsibility of proving or defending 
the amount of income placed aside in 
reserves. 

Then, if the Treasury surplus should 
permit, the Republicans will sponsor a 
bill revising wartime excise taxes. This 
bill also will undertake to eliminate 
some administrative rulings which are 
proving harmful to some industries. 

And, under Republican control, you 
can expect the following: 

1. No major ineome or corporate tax 
adjustments will be undertaken in the 
calendar year 1949. 

2. No consideration of a federal sales 
tax. 

3. The Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee will begin an intensive study of the 
question of revising present deprecia- 
tion allowances, but no immediate 
change is in prospect. 

4. If it becomes necessary to increase 
taxes, the boost will fall on corpora- 
tions. As between an increase in cor- 
porate taxes or an excess profits tax, 
sentiment in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee definitely favors the former. 

And one thing more: There’s a large 
segment of Congress that is convinced 
that Truman deliberately painted a 
gloomy budget picture in his mid-year 
revue for political purposes. The Re- 
publicans say he was trying to justify 
his two vetoes of tax legislation, and the 
only way he could do it was by raising 
the bogey of deficit financing. 


Legislation Possibilities 


Well, that’s the budget-tax situation 
as of the present ... but here are some 
things not in that picture. 

1. The $300,000,000 aid-to-education 
bill. Last winter 58 Senators voted for 
it. There’s well over half of the Sen- 
ate’s membership. 

2. Public Power. Probability is that 
even with Republican control there will 
be expansion of public power. First of 
all, Mr. Dewey is urging power devel- 
opment of St. Lawrence by state of 
New York and Canada. He thus would 
have to support, in general, power de- 
velopment elsewhere. Governor Warren 
doubtless will advocate expansion of 
public power in the west. And if support 
is given there, the TVA steam plant 
idea would have to be approved. 

3. REA Extension. This is not too 
serious, except for the effort to tie 
REA’s into a vast regional or nation- 
wide network of power, which would 
take over private power plants. But it 
happens that the farms are well on the 
way to being electrified—two or three 
years of uninterrupted building prob- 
ably would accomplish it and eliminate 
this threat. 

4. Universal Training. Both Messrs. 
Truman and Dewey favor military 
training, but best opinion is that Con- 
gress will NOT approve it in the near 
future. But there will be terrific pres- 
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sure for its adoption, and it is highly 
probable that the present draft will 
prove unpopular. 

5. Joint Labor-Management. No good 
idea yet as to what changes, if any, 
may be recommended in Taft-Hartley 
law. There is, however, strong Repub- 
lican sentiment to have the joint com- 
mittee soften the anti-closed shop pro- 
visions. Mr. Ives will lead this move. 

6. Clotures Senator Morse (R. Ore.) 
has proposed that on the first day of 
the new session a vigorous fight be 
launched to amend Senate rule 22 on 
cloture. Modification of the cloture rule 
would insure passage of such legislation 
as the FEPC, the anti-lynching bill, the 
anti-poll tax bill and the like. 

7. Decentralization of Industry. There 
will be more talk than action. 

8. Controls: The CIO will continue to 
advocate price control and excess profits 
tax in peace-time. 

9. Additional public health. Some 
kind of legislation is almost sure even 
with a Republican Congress. Legisla- 
tion which was not enacted last session 
called for compulsory health insurance, 
with a payroll tax ultimately of three 
to five per cent ... annual cost, $3,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 more. It would 
have provided for government subsidies 
for private hospitals through payments 
for patients, subsidies to medical 
schools, scholarships and continued gov- 
ernment aid for hospitals. 


Public Housing Problem 


To counter this Truman program Mr. 
Taft proposed government aid to states 
to assure medical care for the needy. 
Mr. Taft probably will obtain strong 
support from Mr. Dewey who is op- 
posed to socialized medicine and has 
said, “It is no good.” 

And then there is public housing. 
Don’t forget that 49 Senators—one 
more than a majority of the Senate 
supported Mr. Taft in his successful 
fight to retain the public housing pro- 
visions in the T-E-W bill, and also re- 
member that Mr. Taft will be up for re- 
election two years hence. 





Now this trend toward expansion of 


federal activities comes at a time and. 
incidentally, the first time in American 
history that there has ever been over 
a period of time an economy partially 
geared for war and an economy par. 
tially geared for peace. 

The consequences of this situation 
could be far reaching. There’s an old 
saying familiar to you all that history 
repeats itself. 

And the repetition referred to here is 
the story that history tells of how free 
republics have developed into empires 
as the republics have embarked further 
and further into the international field. 

The republics of early Sparta, Athens 
and Rome turned imperialistic as their 
respective countries grew. The Roman 
Republic became an empire as the pres- 
tige of Rome extended out beyond its 
early borders. 

And so the background of history 
would indicate that from now on the 
tendency in this country will be toward 
a stronger and more centralized federal 
government with power and prestige of 
the states receding more and more into 
the background—perhaps more as colo- 
nies than as sovereign units. 

Yes, the tendency runs strong in that 
direction. Take, for example, the “cost 
of living.” It is a major issue in the 
campaign and the Truman government 
economists insist that the cost of living 
may be one of the factors which might 
lead to a business depression. But the 
Republican Congress insists that the 
major reason for high prices is the 
fiscal policy pursued by the Administra- 
tion, and the Congressional solution is 
to give the federal government more 
power to control credit. 


Price Levels About at Peak 


Now the Republicans will tell you 
that in their opinion price levels—with 
the exception of meats—have about 
reached their peak. The meat price situ- 
ation, in Republican circles, is expected 
to ease off some time within the next 18 
months. But no one in Washington ex- 
pects any major reduction in prices. 
The opinion is based entirely on the 
hope that the peak has been reached. 

But the important thing to bear it 
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mind here is the relations of domestic 
prices to world economy. It emphasizes 
and re-emphasizes the new role upon 
which America is embarked. 

Many would like to think of Wash- 
ington—the nation’s capital—as the 
sleepy little overgrown country town on 
the banks of the Potomac. It was not 
many years ago that Washington was 
just that. So it comes with rather star- 
tling suddenness that we realize the 
pulse of the world throbs in Washing- 
ton today. 

It is word from Washington by wire- 
less, by radio and cable that tells most 
of the world what it will eat, what it 
will wear, what it will do. And it is 
these same news dispatches that now 
tell the American people to a large ex- 
tent what they will have in the way of 
new roads, when they will be able to 
get a new automobile, when they will 
be able to get flood control and a host 
of other things. 

So the Republican view is that there 
is no answer as to the future of prices 
until there is an answer as to commit- 
ments in the way of money, machinery, 
food, and other products that the United 
States must make to the rest of the 
world. 

And the Republicans will stand on 
the record of the Republican Congress 
and battle it out with Mr. Truman on 
the issue that a free competitive econ- 
omy is better than the police state plan 
of a controlled economy which he has 
proposed. 

All of which leads up to the ques- 
tion—what will happen in November? 


November Election Outcome 


Well, here’s a little sidelight that 
speaks for itself. You would simply be 
amazed to find out how many Hoover 
appointees still remain in the federal 
government, you would open your eyes 
at the number of Republicans who have 
been appointed under the New Deal 
and you’d simply be astounded at the 
number of people in government office 
who contend they have no political af- 
filiations—simply civil servants. 

But the story doesn’t stop here. Some 
in government are now refusing higher 
classifications. That’s almost unheard 
of in any circle, for most people want 
more money. But those in Washington 
who are turning down the higher classi- 
fications figure that the likelihood of a 
political change is so certain that it 
would be best for them to remain incon- 
spicuous. 

So, it seems that the government 
employes, at least, believe Mr. Dewey’s 
house cleaning in Washington is going 
to take place. 

_In Washington the opinion in political 
circles is almost unanimous in this con- 
clusion: If Mr. Truman should win it 
would be the biggest surprise in Ameri- 
can political history. 

First, the Dixiecrats are tearing 
away the traditional Solid South, and, 
second, the Wallaceites, or Gideon’s 
Army, are sapping the radical vote in 
the big metropolitan areas. 


All of this is encouraging to the 
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3,000 pounds 


of top-quality Lard 
per hour! 


You could hide this VoTaTor lard processing unit in the pan- ° 
try. It chills and plasticizes 3,000 pounds per hour on a con- ; 
tinuous basis. Add these facts together—you have lard . 
production at very low cost per pound. In view of the closed, ; 
controlled character of the process, that means not just lard ° 
but lard that sells on the top-quality level. Fully developed ; 
VoraTorR lard processing apparatus is available in capacities . 
up to 10,000 pounds per hour. Capacities can be adjusted : 
without loss of efficiency. Write for details whatever the size ° 
of your lard processing operation. ; 


THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, VOTATOR DIVISION, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 


150 Broadway, New York City 7 « 2612 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 
Twenty-two Marietta Bidg., Rm. 1600, Atlanta, Ga. 





LARD PROCESSING APPARATUS 


VoraTor is a trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation 
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| PACKINGHOUSE BRUSH SPECIALISTS 


WE REFILL ALL TYPES 


V CHECK LIST 


[] Barrel and Vat Washing Brushes 
[_] Beef Casing Cylinders 

[_] Beef Fountain Brushes 

[_] Government Ink Pad Brushes 

[] Oxtail Washing Brushes 

(] Pipe Fountain Brushes 

(_] Sausage Washing Brushes 

[-] Sheep Nose Fountain Brushes 
[_] Wire Brushes, all Types 


UNIVERSAL 
BRUSH MFG. Co. 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


1409 WEST 39th STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Republicans but there is not as much 
blue in the sky as it would seem, as 
many dark clouds lurk on the horizon 
with respect to a number of Senatorial 
contests of vital importance to the 
Republicans. 

In the Eightieth Congress the Repub- 
licans controlled the Senate by a 51 to 
45 lineup. A loss of three Republican 
seats would give a lineup of 48 to 48. 
This tie lineup still would mean Repub- 
lican control—as the Senate is a con- 
tinuing body—and the Democrats must 
obtain a majority of at least one before 
the present Republican control can be 
terminated. 

An idea of how closely the situation 
is being watched is found in this: Sen- 


ator Wagner, Democrat of New York, 
has been in ill health for some time. 
He was unable to attend any Senate 
sessions last winter. 

If the Democrats should pick up four 
seats, there’s still the possibility of 
Republican control in the event that 
Senator Wagner is too ill to be present 
and vote. It is pointed out that no 
Republican Senator would likely give a 
pair to Mr. Wagner on an issue as vital 
to the party as control of the Senate. 
So, there’s a chance for the Republi- 
cans to remain in power even if as many 
as four seats are lost. 

There’s even some speculation that 
the Republicans could lose control by 
one vote and later recapture control in 
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their business. 





Why Call 


for Cudahy’s 
NATURAL 


Casings ? 


Thats not a “$64.00 question” 
since practically everybody knows Cudahy’s Nat- 
ural Casings get the call because they are selected, 
cleaned, graded, and packed in modern, govern- 
ment-inspected plants by people who understand 


We have a variety of casings for 
every need and our nationwide producing and 
distributing facilities are equipped to supply you 
competently and swiftly. 


Write, phone, or wire: 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


General Offices: Chicago 


Producers and distributors of Beef and Hog Casings 
Producers and importers of Sheep Casings. 
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the event of Senator Wagner’s death. 
It’s a morbid speculation but after qj 
it was death which gave the Democrats 
control of the House in 1931 after fajj. 
ing to win control in the 1930 Congres. 
sional elections. 

But pause for a moment and consider 
the effect a Democratic controlled Sep. 
ate would have upon Mr. Dewey, 

Well, the Eighty-first Congress takes 
office January 3. That is 17 days before 
Mr. Dewey will be inaugurated, ag. 
suming that he wins. During this 17-day 
interval, Mr. Truman with his ney 
Democratic Senate would seek to cop. 
firm all of the many New Deal nomina- 
tions which the Republicans carefylly 
have set aside on the shelf for the last 
six months. 

Thus, many Repu Dlican leaders re. 
gard as of paramount importance the 
size of the Dewey-Warren sweep. These 
leaders long have been fearful of over. 
confidence in Republican circles and 
there was marked concern on the part 
of some Republicans in Washington 
over the Elmo Roper statement that 
Mr. Dewey was so far ahead that fur- 
ther polls on the Presidential race were 
unnecessary. 

Well, there’s an old theory held by 
many politicians of both parties that a 
strong Presidential sweep carries a lot 
of candidates for the Senate and House 
along with it. This certainly was true 
in the heyday of Mr. Roosevelt’s pres- 
tige. 


Many "Doubtful" States 


There are, of course, definite excep- 
tions to the rule. For example, it looks 
as if Mr. Dewey has a good chance of 
carrying Virginia . .. yet, there’s no 
question of Senator Robertson, a Demo- 
crat, being re-elected. 

But back to the Republican situation. 
The Senate seats causing the most ap- 
prehension are the Republican seats 
held by Mr. Revercomb in West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Cooper in Kentucky, the seat 
vacated by Mr. Moore in Oklahoma, Mr. 
Ball’s seat in Minnesota, Mr. Wilson in 
Iowa and Mr. Robertson in Wyoming. 

Now the best exponent of the effect 
of the Presidential sweep upon candi- 
dates for the Senate and House is per- 
haps Mr. Louis A. Bean, a warm sup- 
porter of Mr. Roosevelt. He has recently 
written a bdok outlining in percentages 
the influence exercised by the head of 
the ticket upon other candidates. 

More than one Republican is skeptical 
of Mr. Bean’s theory, but be that as it 
may. Mr. Bean has an excellent record 
for accuracy, including the victory of 
the Republicans in the 1946 Congres 
sional elections. 

Well, in 1944 Mr. Roosevelt polled 
53.4 per cent of the votes. In that elec 
tion the Democratic vote in West Vit 
ginia amounted to 54.9 per cent. Thus, 
West Virginia was more Democratic by 
1.6 per cent than the average for the 
nation. Consequently, if Mr. Dewey 
should carry the nation by 55 per cent 
or better, on this basis West Virginia 
should go Republican. 

With respect to Kentucky, in 1944 the 
Kentucky Democratic vote was 54.5 per 
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cent, or 1.2 per cent above the national 
average. 50 if Mr. Dewey runs better 
than 55 per cent, Kentucky should go 
Republican as well. 

In the case of Minnesota, the odds 
are slightly better for a Republican 
Senator. In 1944 the Minnesota Demo- 
cratic vote was 52.4 per cent, or %o of 
1 per cent below the national average. 
So again, if Mr. Dewey carries the 
country by 55 per cent, Minnesota 
should be assured of a Republican Sen- 
ator, too. 

With respect to Oklahoma, in 1944 
the Democratic vote was 55.6 per cent. 
This was 2.3 per gent above the national 
average. So upon the same basis Mr. 
Dewey here would have to poll about 
57 per cent to carry the Republican 
Senator. But because of local condi- 
tions within the state, it is probable 
that he would have to go very much 
higher to carry a Republican Senator 
there. 

In Iowa the Republican vote in 1944 
was 51 per cent. This should indicate 
no treuble for Mr. Wilson, but again on 
account of local conditions, Mr. Wilson 
has a hard fight. 

Again in Wyoming the Republican 
vote of 51.2 per cent in 1944 should not 
indicate trouble . . . but trouble is re- 
ported, in part, the Republicans say, 
from the fact that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman is publisher of six 
of the nine papers in the state. 
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Well, those are the major six trouble 612 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL., DEArborn 0990 


spots. 





Now on the other side, the Democrats 
have some troublesome Senate contests. 
These are in Colorado, Montana, Ten- 
nessee and New Mexico, about in the 
order named. Then, too, the Republi- 
cans are hopeful of winning Senate 
seats in Rhode Island and North Caro- 
lina but offer little in evidence to sub- 
stantiate the hope. 
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Johnson in Colorado, Mr. Murray in 
Montana, and that Carroll Reece (for- 
mer Republican National Committee 
Chairman) will win in Tennessee. New 
Mexico is coneeded to be a horse race. 
So the Republicans are hopeful that 
any losses of present Senate seats may 
be counterbalanced with pickups of 
Democratic seats, but despite the skep- 
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A partial list of satisfied “Arctic” users_ 


the best testimonial for our services ! 
@ LET US HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR REFRIGERATION PROBLEMS 


® Agar Packing & Provision Co. ...............44. Chicago, Ill. 
Se inca denbwbencneeehawaan’ Peoria, Ill. 
NN so. 0.000046s00 es eeteesenta Crawfordsville, Ind. 
PT, on cc ccgesadescossssauwe Chicago, Ill. 

® James Brothers Packing Co.................-5- Mattoon, Ill. 
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© Superior Meat Products, Inc. ...............00055 Gary, Ind. 
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@ DICED READY TO USE No washing, cut- 
ting, handling or flavor loss. 


ECONOMICAL Use as required in large or 
small quantities—packed without salt in 
6 lb. 6 oz. tins, 6 to a carton. 


@ KEEP INDEFINITELY Tins hermetically 
sealed, not affected by heat or cold. 


& SLICE EVENLY, FIRMLY Cannon red sweet 
peppers are an exclusive, scientifically 
developed strain of thick-walled, bull 
nose peppers. 





Write for trial case or place an order with the 
Cannon representative in your city—if not listed, 
write direct. 


H. P. CANNON & SON, INC, 


Established 1881 


Bridgeville Delaware 
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ticism of some Republicans of the Bean 
theory of percentages, most Republican 
leaders are hopeful for a tremendous 
Dewey sweep. This, in the opinion of 
many, would be the surest safeguard to 
the Republicans’ slender margin of Sen- 
ate control. 

But this is certain: What takes place 
with respect to organization of the 
Senate will have a decided effect upon 
the legislative history of the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

It will work out this way: The House 
probably will increase its Republican 
majority. Republicans can give rather 
good reasons for hoping for a net in- 
crease of 20 Republican members. In 
this event the House will seek to pass 








much legislation which will face a 
questionable future. 

While in any event there will be a 
conservative majority in the Senate, 
the New Deal element—under Demo- 
cratic control—still would have suf- 
ficient strength to force modification of 
many House proposals such as material 
revision of the tax structure, of the 
Wage-Hour Act, and with respect to 
major cuts in appropriations. 

Well, that’s about the Congressional 
story. 

So let’s take up the Presidential race. 
A good tip on this comes from the 
Democrats (this is the Trumanites 
themselves). Privately a number in this 
group admit the most they hope to win 


A ANGE I PAMPER 
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special requirements 





Pioneer Manufacturers of GREASEPROOF and GLASSINE PAPERS 
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is the Senate, and repeat that it wa, 
for this reason Senator Barkley yy 
made the party’s vice presidentiy 
nominee. 

Dixiecrats contend that Mr. Truman, 
attempt to violate the Ecological Nich 
will cost him 100 electoral votes in thy 
South. In Washington that figure ; 
regarded as slightly high, but the» 
votes for the Dixiecrat ticket of Thy. 
mond and Wright do seem safe: Als. 
bama 11, Mississippi 9, South Caroling 
8, Georgia 12, Louisiana 10. That totajs 
an even 50. 

Some think Florida will split its eigh 
electoral votes with four for Thurmay 
and four for Truman, and some Florida 
Democrats are afraid Mr. Dewey yjl 
get all eight. 

Virginia is on a border line. Eye, 
money bets are being made in Wash. 





ington that Virginia will go for Dewey tered 
There’s also reason to believe that Vir. have 
ginia will elect two and possibly three for t 


Republicans to the House. 

As of the present Mr. Truman ap. 
pears to have the edge in North Caro. 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas and Okla. 
homa. As of this writing the Texas 
situation is undetermined. A_ recent 
newspaper poll in Harris County, in 
which Houston is located, showed 
Dewey in the lead, Thurmond second 
and Truman third. 

Kentucky and Maryland are claimed 
so ardently by both Dewey and Truman 
forces as to make speculation hardly 
worth while at this time. Outside of 
Dixie’ you find this. Even money is 
available in Washington on a bet to 
name three states north of the Potomac 
and Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
which Mr. Truman will carry. West I 





Virginia is known te be a battleground the 
but the only concession the Republicans con: 
will make in this area—and it is made edit 
with some reluctance—is Rhode Island. mal 

West of the Mississippi the Republi- stra 
cans will concede Arizona, but despite wal 
this confident attitude word reaches was 


Washington that all is not as the Re Mai 


publicans would like it in New Mexico, mig 
Wyoming, Missouri, Colorado and Mon- Sta 
tana. por 
Well, one could go on and on and on. Iw 
But four things do seem rather definite so t 
at this date. whe 
Taking the negative first, it’ is not I 
known just how many electoral votes Chi 
either Mr. Truman or Mr. Thurmond lea 
will receive. old 
Then turning to the positive, it is = 
known that Mr. Wallace will receive in aad 
electoral votes the total number of zero. — 
It is also known that Mr. Dewey is cel 
well out in front, in California 25, Con opi 
necticut 7, Delaware 3, Idaho 4, Illinois gor 
27, Indiana 13, Iowa 10, Kansas § pol 
Maine 5, Massachusetts 16, Michiga? eit] 
19, Minnesota 11, Nebraska 6, Nevada lon 
3, New Hampshire 4, New York 4%, is | 
North Dakota 4, Ohio 24, Oregon 6, of 
Pennsylvania 35, South Dakota 4, Utah sib 
4, Vermont 3, Washington 8 and Wis in 
consin 12. als 
The total is 308. It will go up, 0% Sti 
down. But only 266 votes are necessaly: is 
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Situation 





No Fighting War Soon 
But Serious European 


Demands 


Intelligent Handling 


GARDNER COWLES, JR., President, Look Magazine 





ARDNER COWLES: Having been 

born and reared in Iowa, I am flat- 
tered to be on this program, because I 
have a healthy respect and admiration 
for this industry and realize its impor- 
tance in the econ- 
omy. 

I am going to 
talk very infor- 
mally for about 20 
or 25 minutes and 
try to give you a 
few of my conclu- 
sions. on Europe, 
how it is today and 
what is likely to 
happen. Any man 
is rather bold to at- 
tempt to condense 
the European situ- 
ation into 20 or 25 
minutes, but I will 
attempt it. 

I went to Europe and spent most of 
the summer, because, frankly, I was 
confused. As a magazine and newspaper 
editor, | wanted to try, at least in some 
manner, to get my own thinking 
straightened out as to the possibility of 
war, as to how well our foreign policy 
was working, as to the merits of the 
Marshall Plan and anything else that 
might be important to the United 
States. I tried to see everybody of im- 
portance whose opinion I respected, and 
I would like to name just a few of them 
so that you will see the type of man on 
whom these principles are based. 


I had a long talk with Winston 
Churchill, a long talk with one of the 
leaders of the Conservative party, Har- 
old MacMillan, who will probably be the 
next head of the Conservative party in 
England, and also with Lord Salisbury 
and with Hore-Belisha. I had two long 
sessions with Sir Stafford Cripps, Chan- 
celor of the Exchequer, who is, in my 
opinion, the brains of the present Labor 
government in England. He is making 
policy, to a much greater éxtent than 
either Attlee or Bevin. I also spent a 
long evening with Hector McNeil, who 
is generally supposed to be the brains 
of the British Foreign Office, and pos- 
sibly has more to do than any one man 
in determining British foreign policy. I 
also had a long session with Sir William 
Strang, who is the German expert and 
is handling Germany for the British 





GARDNER 
COWLES 


Foreign office. And then, of course, I 
saw all the leading newspaper men— 
Beaverbrook, Lord Leighton and so 
forth. 

I likewise saw a great many indus- 
trialists, and I saw the same type of 
people in France, in and out of govern- 
ment, including a long session with 
René Pleven, who is the brains of the 
De Gaullist movement and is likely to 
be one of the most important men in 
France in the months immediately 
ahead. Then, I spent many hours, of 
course with all of the E.C.A. people, in- 
cluding Paul Hoffman, who was in Paris 
part of the time I was there; with Aver- 
ill Harriman; Lewis Douglas, our Am- 
bassador; William Foster; Tom Fin- 
latter, and other men directly responsi- 
ble for the administration of the Mar- 
shall Plan in Europe. 


The Russian Problem 


First of all, let me talk a little bit 
about the Russian situation. I think the 
Intelligence Service of the British For- 
eign Office is probably the best in the 
world. I would guess today that the 
British Foreign Office knew more about 
what was going on in Russia, what is 
going on in the satellite countries, than 
anyone else. Everyone I talked to in the 
British Foreign Office reports that 
things are not going well in Russia, and 
they are not going well in any of the 
satellite countries, starting right up 
with Finland, coming down through 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Roumania. The British 
Foreign Office puts great importance on 
the break between the Kremlin and Tito. 
It feels that if Russia today were as 
strong as many of us fear, long before 
this Moscow would have moved in and 
purged Tito or stripped him of his 
power, or otherwise adequately spanked 
him. There is no question that the break 
between Tito and the Kremlin has 
caused Russia to lose face all over Eu- 
rope, and it is rather surprising that the 
Kremlin has not attempted to do more 
to date than a rather mild boycott— 
economic boycott—on Yugoslavia in re- 
taliation to Tito’s defection from the 
Kremlin. The British Foreign Office 
feels that is very important. 

The prevailing view, both in England 
and France, is that, although the situa- 
tion might lead to war, there will not 
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be an actual fighting war in the next 
16 or 24 months. The prevailing feeling 
is that Russia still thinks, by causing 
as much chaos and trouble and break- 
down of law and order wherever she 
can, that she can actually make prog- 
ress, that she is not prepared to fight 
and does not want an actual hot war at 
this time. 

She is also, of course, counting on a 
substantial recession or depression in 
the United States sometime within the 
next two years, and on the possibility 
that the American people are going to 
get very tired of the big expenditures 
for the Marshall Plan and the big arma- 
ments expenditures which we are cur- 
rently putting out. 

I think the thing which shocked me 
most, both in England and France, in 
talking with well-informed people, is 
the prevailing view of many of them 
that the United States actually got into 
the Marshall Plan of its present size be- 
cause we feared a recession in the 
United States and we wanted to have an 
adequate outlet for our production dur- 
ing these coming four years; that we 
really did it because we were fearful 
that we could not sell the output of our 
production here, and we wanted to have 
an assured market overseas. 


Fallacious Idea of Marshall Plan 

I was amazed at how many intelli- 
gent people in high places in Europe 
actually hold to that view. I was also 
shocked at how many people, particular- 
ly in England, feel that the Congress 
voted the Marshall Plan money without 
any strings to it at all; in other words, 
that there was nothing the European 
countries had to do to qualify to get 
the money—things to do to help them- 
selves. 

The prevailing feeling seemed to be 
that Congress voted the Marshall Plan 
money, the countries had signed the ap- 
plication blank and were entitled to the 
funds, and that it was presumptious for 
any American—Paul Hoffman, or the 
President of the United States, or Sec- 
retary Marshall or anybody else—to try 
to tell them that there were certain 
things they had to do in order to qualify 
for the funds. 

I also was shocked by the number of 
people in high places with whom I 
talked who said, “Well, frankly, the 
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AIR CONDITIONED 
SMOKEHOUSES 


increases production 


337% 


Industrial’s revolutionary engi- 
neering triumph in air conditioned 
smokehouse design means up to 
33% extra production in your 
plant! Increased production is 
gained without increasing the 
smokehouse area. Uniform tem- 
peratures, humidity and smoke 
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United States didn’t mean it when she 
said that aid to Europe would cease at 
the end of 1951 when the Marshall Plan 
supposedly terminates.” Many of them 
said, “Why, of course there will be fur- 
ther aid forthcoming from the United 
States, and you know it as well as we 
do, and the people of the United States 
surely must realize that Europe won’t 
be adequately self-sustaining with a tol- 
erable standard of living by the end of 
$1, and, consequently, we are not plan- 
ning on a termination of American aid 
by that date.” 
That was very disturbing to me. 


Mr. Boothby's Explanation 

I listened to a speech in the House of 
Commons when the bilateral agreement 
between England and the United States 
over the Marshall Plan was being dis- 
cussed. A member of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Boothby, made a great im- 
pression on me. He developed the thesis 
that the United States had become so 
productive that permanently the United 
States would have to give Europe some 
$3,000,000,000 a year in goods in orde? 
to avoid a recession in the United 
States, and Mr. Boothby developed that 
argument this way: He said, starting 
in 1914, at the time of the First World 


War, the United States gave Europe 


some $17,000,000,000, and then, in the 
20’s, the United States made loans to 
Europe of some $10,000,000,000, which 
were finally repudiated or forgiven, 
but the net effect of the loan was to put 
purchasing power into the hands of 
Western Europe, and, in return, we 
took in no goods which would compete 
with our own production here at home. 
Then, in the ’30’s, Franklin Roosevelt 
started buying gold at an inflated price. 
Some $17,000,000,000 of gold was pur- 
chased, much of it, from Western Eu- 
rope. Now, to be sure, we got the gold, 
but the net effect of the transaction was 
to place purchasing power in the hands 
of Europe, and, again, we took no goods 
to compete with our own production 
here at home. 

Then, the second World War came 
along, and, exclusive of Russia, we put 
up $40,000,000,000 in lend-lease, and 
then following the war, in ’44 or ’45, 
through a wide variety of devices, in- 
cluding UNRRA, we put up some 
$8,000,000,000 that went into Western 
Europe. Then came the British Loan at 
$3,750,000,000, and now we are into the 
first year of the Marshall Plan, which 
will probably run close to $6,000,000,000 
in this first year. 

Mr. Boothby says that all that money 
now totals something over $100,000,000,- 
000, which the United States has given 
Western Europe since 1914, and, in re- 
turn, the United States has taken no 
imports of goods from Europe which 
could compete with American produc- 
tion at home. To be sure, about half of 
the $100,000,000,000 went directly into 
the two world wars, but about half was 
not directly war connected, and so he 
says that the United States permanent- 
ly, through one device or another, will 
give Western Europe some $3,000,000,- 
000 a year in order to avoid a recession 





PACKERS’ WIVES MAKE HAPPY SIDE TRIP AT CONVENTION 


This group of packers’ wives attended the “Winner Takes All” radio program of the 

Columbia Broadcasting System during the AMI convention. Mrs. Wm. Kling (third 

from left), wife of the executive assistant at the Greensboro Packing Co., Greensboro, 

Alabama, won the competition and a considerable number of valuable prizes. The net- 

work publicized the AMI convention in connection with her attendance at the show. 

The party was arranged by Harry Homer of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, IIl. 


or serious 
States. 

I think that thesis is very fallacious, 
very dangerous, but I think it is very 
widely held in Europe. I think it is 
something that we need to correct. 

Many American businessmen have no 
conception of how far England has gone 
down the socialist path, and it is very 
hard for me to see how the trend in 
England is going to be reversed, even 
if the conservatives do come into power, 
and, incidentally, every one of the lead- 
ing newspapermen with whom I talked 
in England, with the single exception of 
the editor of a labor paper, The Daily 
Herald, predicted that the conservatives 
would come back to power at the next 
general election in England in 1950. 
But, in talking with the conservative 
leaders, they have no program, it 
seemed to me, which differs seriously 
from the present program of the Labor 
government, except they won’t go fur- 
ther toward nationalizing industry. But 
they are into such a complete socialist 
program at the present time that I don’t 
quite see how they are going to extri- 
cate themselves. 

If you are a worker today in Eng- 
land in mining or in agriculture or in 
building, you are forbidden by national 
law to change your occupation, at risk 
of a prison sentence; in other words, 
you are frozen in that job. 

Taxes in England today are taking 
more than 40 per cent of the national 
product, and it is perfectly obvious that 
there has been a lack of capital forma- 
tion in England, ever increasingly since 
the 1900’s, and I think there is a serious 
lack of capital formation going on in 
England today. There is no real fee)- 
ing or desire to return to free enter- 
prise, as we understand the term, in 
England. That is true, even among the 


depression in the United 
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businessmen, as well as among the la- 
bor leaders. I would say the typical 
point of view of the British industrial- 
ist with whom I talked is this: He 
wants a cartel in his industry; he wants 
no newcomers in the industry; he wants 
price-fixing, and the price fixed high 
enough to allow the most inefficient unit 
in the industry to make a profit, and, 
frankly, he has very little urge or de- 
sire at the present time, it seemed to 
me, to modernize or to expand his plant. 


Many Work for Government 


If you include the army, and if you 
include the people working for the co- 
operatives in England, more than one- 
third of the working population of Eng- 
land is working for the government to- 
day, and there is a public monopoly in 
England in so many industries that you 
cannot get any true test of the efficiency 
of those industries, and they have gone 
into an extensive social welfare pro- 
gram, including the present food sub- 
sidy in England, for example, that is 
running some $2,000,000,000 a year, 
which is equivalent to 70 per cent of 
England’s pre-war national budget. It 
would be equivalent to about $11,000,- 
000,000 food subsidy in the United 
States, measured against our national 
income compared to England’s, so you 
can see something of the size of the 
problem, with the national government 
buying the food and then selling it at 
much lower than cost to the public and 
making up the deficit, the difference, by 
general taxation. 

I think England has gone so far down 
the path of such a wide variety of social 
welfare measures, subsidizing food and 
housing and medical care, and unem- 
ployment insurance, and a dozen other 
things, that in the workers’ minds there 
is no relation between his effort and his 
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reward, and I think it would be one of 
the reasons why England is having so 
much trouble getting her productivity 
up again, or the output per worker up 
again. 

In the old days, in a primitive society, 
if you will stop to think about it, a man 
realized that if he didn’t work this week 
he probably didn’t eat next week, and 
there was a direct connection between 
his effort and his reward. Today, in 
England, he is so sheltered by so many 
of these government devices to protect 
him against adversity, that I think the 
average man has lost any realization 
that there is a direct connection be- 
tween his effort and his reward. 

It is a serious problem, and some- 
thing I am afraid we are going to have 
to face here in the United States in the 
next 10 or 20 years. 

Coming to France, this is the eleventh 
French government since the end of the 
war. The instability of the French gov- 
ernment today is just fantastic. There 
are millions of French workers frozen 
into industry by government decree, 
both in private industry and in nation- 
ally-owned industry in France, in order 
to avoid unemployment. It is a perfect- 
ly fantastic, inefficient way of covering 
up unemployment, and completely elim- 
inates any efficiency in industry. 


Situation in France 


Dozens of businessmen told me in 
France, in order to start a new busi- 
ness, just as a practical matter, they 
won’t give you a charter, or they won’t 
register your new business, as they call 
it, in France today. And, in France, 
you know, the employes have a member, 
or more than one member, on the board 
of directors of every company, with a 
right to audit the company independent- 
ly, to have a substantial voice in the 
management of the company. 


France is divided, at the moment, 
about 25 per cent Communists, about 
25 per cent rightists or De Gaullists, 
and about 50 per cent some dozen 
parties of the center, mainly socialist. 
And, in order to keep the government 
in office, you have to keep about a dozen 
of those parties working together. 

The prevailing opinion in France is 
that De Gaulle will probably come into 
power sometime in the next 12 months. 
He is on record publicly as saying that 
a couple of thousand of the leading 
Communists in France need to be shot 
in order to get some kind of law and 
order back in France. If De Gaulle 
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AMERICAN CAN CO. ENTERTAINS 


Among the prominent industry personali- 
ties who enjoyed the hospitality of the 
American Can Co. at a party Monday eve- 
ning in the West Foyer of the Waldorf 
were the two groups pictured. D. W. Figgis 
(second from left), president, American 
Can Co., was host for the affair. 


comes to power, and if he carries out 
that program, there is undoubtedly go- 
ing to be very serious times in France. 
A great deal of work stoppages and 
strikes and trouble and breakdown in 
law and order, caused overwhelmingly 
by the unions in France, have taken 
place, and the unions are Communist- 
dominated and Communist-controlled. 


No Program for Germany 


Coming to the problem in Germany, 
everywhere I went, in England and 
France, particularly, and even among 
the top American representatives with 
whom I have talked, the American Am- 
bassador and E.C.A. people, I said, 
“Just take five minutes and state to me 
precisely what is the American pro- 
gram and the British program for 
Germany?” And, actually, nobody 
could state it, because there is no pro- 
gram. 

It is one of the tragedies of this per- 
iod, in my judgment, that the United 
States began the program of Henry 
Morgenthau, of turning Germany into a 
goat pasture, on the theory that you 
could have a prosperous and self-sus- 
taining Western Europe with a pros- 
trate Germany. That can’t be done. 
And even today, I think that the hang- 
over from that original policy is very 
severe, and we have not made up our 
minds, and the British have not made 
up their minds, as to what ought to be 
done about the revival of German in- 
dustry. That is one of the tragedies of 
this period. 

I don’t think even the people running 
the Marshall Plan are taking adequate- 
ly into account what is going to be nec- 
essary in Germany if the Marshall Plan 
is going to have even a semblance of 
success, 


You recall when the Marshall Plan 
was being debated in Congress, it was 
said that it was going to revive free en- 
terprise in Western Europe, and that it 
was going to weld the countries in 
Western Europe into a kind of economic 
union which they had never been in the 
past, and it would enable them sub- 





stantially to raise their standards of 
living and make them self-sustaining 
by the end of 1951? I do not believe the 
Marshall Plan is going to accomplish 
a single one of those objectives, and | 
think it is well for all of us in the 
United States to realize it. 

I think a Marshall Plan of some size 
could be justified on the grounds that 
Europe was so completely on her back 
at the end of the war period—and still 
is—that very substantial help is prob- 
ably wise in bringing about some recoy- 
ery in Western Europe, but I don't 
think we ought to get our hopes too 
high. 

Actually, today in Europe, the thing 
I feel which is retarding any real re- 
construction is the constant and over- 
powering apprehension of war. You 
will not find any government official, 
you will not find any of the leading in- 
dustrialists, making long-term commit- 
ments and long-term plans, because of 
the constant dread that the Red Army 
is going to move westward. And, some- 
how, we have to remove that dread, that 
fear of war, before we are going to get 
any adequate reconstruction in Western 
Europe, in my opinion. 

Now, of course, the ideal thing would 
be to be able to get a satisfactory, real 
peace with Russia, but I don’t think 
that is going to be possible in the im- 
mediate future. We are in Europe fan- 
tastically deep today, and if you ask 
anybody of importance in Europe any 
kind of a question as to what he is go- 
ing to do, what his country is going to 
do, what the policies are going to be, he 
will answer you by saying, “How can I 
tell, until I know what the United 
States is going to do?” 


Advises Military Alliance 


We are calling the shots today in 
Western Europe amazingly completely, 
both in the political realm and the 
economic realm. If we are going to stay 
in Western Europe that deeply, I think 
we have to face up to it, and, frankly, 
go all the way into military alliance 
with the countries of Western Europe. 
I think, unpalatable as this is, and un- 
attractive to the American people, to 
get any permanent reconstruction i 
Western Europe, we have to go com- 
pletely and say that if the Red Army 
moves westward, and if the area being 
overrun shows a will to resist, that the 
entire power and might of the United 
States will immediately be thrown in. 


Of course, it means war if that oc- 
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but I think it is our best c 
Slates war. I think it is our best 
ance of getting real reconstruction in 
Western Europe. Now, we don’t have 


the military strength in the United | 


States to make that kind of a commit- 
ment today. 

Historically, I have almost been a 
acifist, but I have come to the con- 
esion, reluctantly, until this Russian 


menace is removed, we have simply got | 





to have much more military strength | 


than we do have today. I hope we can 


get much more efficiency out of the dol- | 
jars we are already spending on our | 
military machine, but I am inclined to 


think we have to spend more and that 
we have to re-arm Western Europe. 
That is a major shift in our foreign 
policy, but I think it is a necessary one. 


Sacrifice Marshall Plan 


If the economy of the United States 
will not stand both a Marshall Plan of 
its present size and the military estab- 
lishment, which I think we need, then I 
would unhesitatingly reduce the size of 
the Marshall Plan in the next three 
years and divert the money thus saved 


into expanding our own military estab- | 


lishment and rearming Western Eu- 
rope. If we could give Western Europe 
a sense of security, I think we would get 
far more for our money in the way of 
real reconstruction in Western Europe 
by removing this apprehension of what 
would happen to them if war comes 
than we will merely by continuing the 
Marshall Plan as now contemplated, 
and without giving Western Europe 
any real assurance as to what the for- 
eign policy of the United States would 





be in the event the Red Army moves | 


westward. 


These are very troubled times. Any- | 


thing may happen. I think too many 
American businessmen like to think of 
either peace or war, something white or 
something black, but I am afraid we 
are moving into a long period of gray 
where we are going to have a kind of 
economy in the United States which is 
half peace and half war, which is going 
to present many new problems to 
American business. But I still think 
that war can be avoided. I still feel 
that if we can avoid any major reces- 
sion or depression in the United States, 
and with the State Department in more 
competent hands, as I think it will be 
after January, I have the feeling that 
the Russian problem will gradually im- 
prove in the next two years, and that 
the world can have an era of great 


prosperity and one of very welcome 


peace. 


troduce a speaker who needs no intro- 





CHAIRMAN MAYER: I want to in- | 


duction, our dear friend, Dr. Harden- | 


bergh. 


He will introduce D. B. Hause, ad- 
vertising manager of Armour and Com- | 


pany, and John C. Milton, manager of 
the sales service division of the AMI. 
The trio will discuss various phases of 


the Meat Educational Program, a pro- | 


gram which I am sure has the active 
Support of the whole meat industry. 
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The more supplies you can buy from a 


single source the more time you 


save ... the more efficient your opera- 


tions. So, look to Bemis (Sey for this 


alte, 


wide range of top quality supplies. 
Parchment-lined pork sausage bags « 
cotton bags for ready-to-serve meats- 
burlap and cotton” j)ham and bacon 
bags + beef neck wipes + scale covers -« 
long-wearing bleaching cloths. lard 
press cloths - roll or numbered duck 


for press or filter cloths + cotton tierce 
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W/ 
covers « delivery truck (7, covers. 
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liners « cheesecloth « inside truck 





These products will serve you extra well 
because Bemis developed them the quality 
way to do a better job. Get all from a 
single source and save. 
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Established in 1858 
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What Meat Industry 
Will Do To Hold and 


Build Present Public 
Liking for Products 


WESLEY HARDENBERGH, American Meat Institute; D. B, 
HAUSE, Armour and Company, and JOHN MILTON, AMI 





ESLEY HARDENBERGH: We 

have something here, after I get 
through, and after this advertising 
presentation is finished, which I know 
you-all want to hear. I know some of 
the things which these men are going 
to show you about the advertising which 
has been outlined for the current year 
will be of tremendous interest to you 
and of no little significance. 

As a first step in this phase of the 
program, I would like to call on the 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
agency activities of the advertising 
planning committee to show you what 
has been developed for the year ahead, 
Mr. D. B. Hause. 


B. HAUSE: The assignment to 

* cover the meat educational pro- 
gram in 15 minutes does not permit 
spending a great deal of time on many 
of the details of this great program, 
which is now in its 
eighth year. 

I should start out 
by defining the 
meat educational 
program. It is ina 
few simple words a 
program to change 
public opinion 
about meat. 

Public opinion in- 
fluences the future 
of food as well as 
it does the desti- 
nies of industries, 
individual busi- 
nesses, retail stores 
—in fact, anything 
that comes into contact with the public. 

Surveys prior to 1940 showed that 
many people believed meat was a cause 
of Bright’s disease, high blood pressure 
and many other ailments. The schools 
were teaching that meat in our diet 
should be cut in half to make more 
money available for dairy products, 
fresh vegetables and other foods. 

Obviously something had to be done 
to correct these fallacies and to offset 
teaching so threatening to the future of 
meat. 

This resulted 





D. B. HAUSE 


in the meat educa- 


tional program. Over $15,000,000, per- 
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haps closer to $16,000,000, has been 
spent on this program since it was 
started in 1940. 

In 1916 there were 15 industry ad- 
vertising programs of the character of 
the meat educational program. Today 
there are over 50. 

I would like to show the basic need 
for the meat educational program, some 
of the results to date, some of the jobs 
to be done, how we are approaching 
these jobs and how this advertising 
reaches American housewives. 

Before we discuss this program, may 
I take a few seconds to tell you how 
the advertising is developed and who 
handles the details. 

The Leo Burnett agency is responsi- 
ble for development of all basic cam- 
paigns. They report to the committee 
on agency activities, sometimes referred 
to as the sub-committee of the adver- 
tising planning committee. On this com- 
mittee are: Bill Weber of Cudahy, Carl 
Mayer of Oscar Mayer, Vern Beatty of 
Swift, Don Smith of Wilson, and my- 
self. We work with the agency devel- 
oping the advertising, which we submit 
to the advertising planning committee, 
of which Don Smith is chairman. On 
this committee are representatives of 





21 packers, representing all segments 
of the industry, who’ in turn report to 
the policy committee, headed by R. A. 
Rath, of the Rath Packing Co., who in 
turn reports to the board of directors 
of the Institute. 

This is your program, developed by 
your representatives for your use. To 
a great extent, its value depends on 
what you as individual packers do 
with it. 

I would like to start the discussion 
of the program with this simple state- 
ment: The stomach holds 40 oz. and, 
when it is filled, it is not a market for 
anybody’s product. It means, of course, 
that all foods are competing for a spot 
in the average stomach. 

The per capita consumption of meat 
in the United States reached its all 
time high of 163 lbs. in 1908. By 1939, 
U. S. per capita consumption of meat 
was down to 133 lbs.—off 30 lbs. per 
person. Now this didn’t just happen. 
People didn’t stop eating 30 lbs. of 
meat each on the average without some 
reasons. Remember, too, the schools 
were warning against to much meat. 

We have been at the job of correcting 
the public’s false ideas about meat for 
eight years. In 1940 Elmo Roper—the 


SOME OF THE MEN ACTIVE IN THE AMI ADVERTISING PROGRAM LOOK 
OVER DISPLAY FOR THE WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 
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Federal Cold Storage Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Polar Service Company 
Decatur, Ill? 


North American Cold 
Storage 
National Stock Yards, lil. 


Storage Co. 
Galveston, Tex. 


Crystal Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Springfield Ice & 
Refrigerating Co. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Make your arrangements now. Write 


or phone any of our locations. 





THE CITY ICE & FUEL COMPANY 





Cold Storage Division 








TRA-LEZE WAX gives long-lasting, low-cost trolley- 
lubrication—cleans, sterilizes and rust-proofs trol- 
leys and gambrels—increases trolley and gambrel 
life—reduces labor and lubricating costs—and 
eliminates trimming and waste due to oil-spotted 
carcasses. 


Trolleys treated with Tra-leze roll easier—one man can push 
more weight with less effort. Tra-leze lubricates, cleans, 
sterilizes and rust-proofs all in one operation. After it is ap- 
plied Tra-leze is a dry lubricant ideal for meat packers. It 
lubricates without sticking or freezing in the coolers—and un- 
like light oil lubricants there is no dripping of rust and oil 
stains from trolleys onto meat carcasses. By using Tra-leze one 
packing plant made annual savings of over $15,000.00 by 
eliminating trimming and cutouts from such oil and rust 
stains. 


NATIONAL WAX COMPANY 


Chicago 22, Ill. 







Makers of Fetherzip and Duxwax for defeathering 


\K 
33 SOUTH CLARK ST., poultry; Paxwax, Type S$ and other cheese coatings. 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Puildice EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 
GIVE MAXIMUM HEAT RELEASE! 


You get efficiency, 
low maintenance cost 


New, novel design of Buildice Evapo- 
rative Condensers assures maximum 
heat release. Check essential features: 


Desuperheater for highest efficiency 
in reducing discharge temperature. 
Non-clogging spray system. 
Centralized Alemite Lubrication. 
Self cleaning coils. 


Removable eliminators for easy 
cleaning. 


Get the facts about Buildice Evapora- 


tive Condensers. There's one just right | 
| meat was back to 156 lbs.—up 23 Ibs, 
| from 1939. 


size for your capacity requirements. 


Wire—Phone—Write for information. 


© . 
MANUFACTURERS AND 3 wet ds ne, REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


COMPANY, INC. 


2610 S. Shields Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. © Phone: CA lumet 5-1100 


Branches: Milwaukee and Minneapolis 
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FINEST 


A SEASONING 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


SPURT Te a 


Expertly Blended with 
FRESH GROUND SPICES 
Bulk or Packaged in any Size required 
"FRESH SPICE FOR FLAVOR’ 


ASMUS BROS. inc. 


523 East Congress 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
SPICE IMPORTERS AND GRINDERS 








man who makes the Fortune magazine 
poll—was engaged to make a coast-to. 
coast study of the public attitude to. 
ward meat as a product. The 194 
Roper Report showed that about the 
only reasons people had for eating meat 
were reasons of taste and enjoyment. 
Very infrequently did anyone give g 
reason of health or the fact that meat 
was a highly nutritional product. 


Second Roper Survey 


In 1947, after seven years of the meat 
educational program, Elmo Roper made 


| a second national survey of public atti- 
| tudes toward meat. In this second sur. 
| vey he repeated some of the questions 


which he had asked in 1940, in order 
that a measurement of progress might 
be taken. Whereas in 1940 people gave 
mainly taste and enjoyment as reasons 
for liking meat, in 1947 they gave rea- 
sons of health and nutrition as frequent. 


| ly as they gave reasons of taste and 
| enjoyment. 


By 1947, per capita consumption of 


There have been other benefits, too, 


| The average number of meat meals 
| eaten weekly by individuals in the 


United States in 1940 was 945 meat 
meals. In 1947, it was 101% meat meals, 
In the face of war shortages, substi- 
tutes, higher prices, government pro- 
motion of substitutes and regulations, 
meat came through with a higher aver- 
age of meat meals eaten per week. Can 
we hope to improve this situation? 

This is a very promising statistic: 
The average number of meat meals 
eaten weekly by people who think meat 
is the most nourishing food is 11.2 meat 
meals, whereas all people eat on the 
average 10% meat meals per week. 
This is the basic belief then that we 
want to promote—that meat is a nour- 
ishing food. 

The recent Roper survey showed 
that: 

1. 46 per cent of the people regard 
meat as the most expensive food in 
terms of food value. 

2. 47 per cent would rather give up 
meat than some other food. 

3. 61 per cent still do not recognize 
meat as the best source of protein. 


Meat Is Nourishing 


To help correct these beliefs, we are 
promoting the basic idea that meat is 
a nourishing food. 

Our ads aim to place meat packers 
and retailers in the role of helping the 
housewife to keep meat on the table. 
This June Life magazine ad does just 
that. It features a pork butt. The 
headline and copy tell how to make 
three freshly-cooked meals from one 
pork butt by simply dividing the butt 
into three parts—one part for the roast 
pork dish, one part for pork steaks and 
one part for chop suey. 

The same story is told in the women’s 
magazines. We start with a testimonial 
by Mrs. Anderson. She tells how she 
saves on meat and shopping time, t00, 
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by using this pork butt idea. Other 
money saving ideas are included, as 
well as economy suggestions for using 
cold cuts in planning varied as well as 
appetizing menus. 

The July advertisements told women 
about the economy and simplicity of 
making four fresh-cooked meals from a 
shank half of ham. With these ads we 
made available to participants and re- 
tailers a complete promotion kit of re- 
tail tie-in materials. 

In August pot roast was featured in 
Life and Mrs. L. C. McCrady of Pitts- 
burgh told how she got three meat 
meals from one pot roast for a family 
of five. Mrs. Lewis of Providence 
helped us write the September service 
advertisements, which featured leg of 
lamb. 

Now, for what’s ahead. For the last 
few years we have been trying to docu- 
ment meat’s nutritional values in a sim- 
ple, understandable manner that could 
carry the approval of the American 
Medical Association. Our efforts paid 
off in the ad which will appear in the 
October Life and the October Ladies’ 
Home Journal. They set forth meat’s 
nutritional values in simple, grade 
school terms that will prove to every- 
body who sees it that meat is the most 
nourishing food and will prove its value 
to them. 

This is meat’s biggest story and we 
want to spread it to every corner of the 
land. Store posters carrying this mes- 
sage are available and should be in 
every meat market. No other food has 
the same story—let’s prove to people 
that meat has a real food value worth 
what it costs. 


Future AMI Ads 


The November four-color spread car- 
ries five illustrations of different meats 
and the nutritional chart. It is simple 
and straightforward. It reminds peo- 
ple in the caption and illustrations that 
they “knew meat was good” and then 
leads them to the chart with the sim- 
ple statement “. . . but did you know 
it was this good?” The message has 
the approval of the American Medical 
Association and bears its seal. 

These two big, powerful magazines— 
Life and Look—will carry this type of 
advertising throughout the entire year. 

In December the story of all meat is 
told around a pork chop—“You knew it 
was good . . . but did you know it was 
this good?”—with the A.M.A. seal. 

Now for service advertising to the 
women of the country. You will recall 
the great popularity of our summer 
magazine advertising with women, re- 
tailers and participants. In view of 
that, we will continue to identify the 
industry with helping women with their 
budget problems by showing them how 
they can make several economical fresh- 
cooked meals from one larger piece of 
meat. Because of the great reader ap- 
peal of the red background, and its 
merchandising value and the simplicity 
of the ads, we propose to run this kind 
of advertising in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping and Wom- 


PACKERS FROM CHICAGOLAND 


Prospects of Thanksgiving smoked hams 
are under sales discussion by George Hust 
(left), president, H. & M. Provision Co., 
Chicago, and E. H. Redeker, president, 
Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


an’s Home Companion—the three lead- 
ing women’s magazines. 

Pork loin will be featured in Decem- 
ber, and rib roast in February. In 
April (Easter is April 17) we will use 
in the women’s books the ham ad that 
was so successful in Life. A relatively 
lower priced cut—fresh pork butt— 
will be repeated in June. In August 
we will run the pot roast advertisement. 
The red background lamb ad featuring 
lamb will run again in October. 

Eighty per cent of people believe 
that one reason why meat prices are 
so high is because the meat industry 
is making too much money. Some 
blame the packers; some blame the re- 
tailers. To correct this attitude, news- 
paper advertisements inform the pub- 
lic how meat prices are determined. 
The ads also tell about the service the 
industry performs for the public. 


For example, one of the series of 
newspaper advertisements pictures an 
incongruous situation. It shows a beef 
steer on your doorstep under a heading 
“Meat as you want it?” The copy says, 
“The lady living in this house doesn’t 
want her meat delivered ‘on the hoof.’ 
Nor do you. You want a nice roast of 
beef for dinner—not a steer. Actually 
you can buy just the kind and amount 
of meat you need because we have meat 
packing companies to turn livestock 
into meat and deliver it to retailers. 
You can buy what you want when you 
want it.” This ad appeared in the 
Washington Daily News. It was the 
best read ad by women and second best 
among men. 


Plan Series in SEP 


To strengthen this effort next year, 
We propose a consistent campaign of 
public relations ads every month in The 
Saturday Evening Post. This provides 
good frequency and continuity in a big, 
important and influential magazine that 
is read by 16,000,000 men and women. 
You will be interested to know that in 
these ads, instead of being purely de- 
fensive about our profits in telling con- 
sumers that they cost them practically 
nothing in the price they pay for meat, 
we are going to tell them the importance 
of those profits in maintaining and ex- 
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panding the packing industry to serve 
the meat needs of a growing America. 

Because of the local acceptance and 
influence of newspapers, it is important 
that we also continue our public rela- 
tions advertising in them with fre- 
quency and continuity. The newspaper 
ads this year are smaller than last 
year’s but we will have twice as many 
—enough to run two every month start- 
ing in January. They follow the same 
theme as the magazine public relations 
advertising. 

We have covered magazines and 
newspapers. Our “plus” is the biggest 
and best daytime radio program, the 
Fred Waring Show. 

Because of the very nature of the 
program and its acceptance with its 
million of listeners, it is an excellent 
public relations medium. One full com- 
mercial on each program is devoted to 
public relations. 

While the second principal commer- 
cial each day is being devoted to service 
to housewives, of the same type that 
we are running in the women’s maga- 
zines, it, too, is good public relations 
and enables us to tell our nutrition 
story in a very acceptable manner. The 
Waring program reaches 9,500,000 ra- 
dio homes per month and delivers 63,- 
000,000 meat commercials a month, or 
an average of 6.78 per home every 
month—a simpler statement is to say 
we reach 371 families per dollar spent. 


Program for 1948-49 


Briefly the 1948-49 program includes: 

Fred Waring—the biggest daytime 
show on NBC. 

Nutritional ads in Life and 
magazines each month. 

Service ads in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping and Woman’s Home 
Companion every other month. 

Public relations ads in the Saturday 
Evening Post—one a month—and two 
a month in newspapers. 

Home economics ads in What’s New 
in Home Economics. 

Trade ads in the five leading publi- 
cations. 

Ads on display (some are layouts). 

In addition to this advertising, the 
American Meat Institute has an effec- 
tive publicity program. Releases are 
sent out regularly to newspaper, radio 
stations, magazines. You see _ these 
stories and wonderful pictures of meat 
dishes in your local newspaper. They 
don’t just happen. They are part of the 
organized publicity efforts of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. 

Advertising produces more sales when 
it creates the desire to sell as well as 
the desire to buy. 

We have seen the basic need for this 
meat educational program, some of the 
accomplishments measured in terms of 
how public opinion has been changed, 
some of the jobs that still must be done 
and the approach to them. 

This, gentlemen, is the meat educa- 
tional program for 1948-49. 

(See HARDENBERGH on page 204.) 
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CAN'T RELAX EDUCATIONAL WORK ON MEAT 








MR. HARDENBERGH: Thank you, 
Mr. Hause, for your most interesting 
presentation. I think it would be clear 
to you, in the audience, that somebody 
has done a lot of work on this meat 
educational p ro- 
gram. Of course, in 
‘t his connection 
much credit must 
go to Mr. Hause 
and his associates 
on the sub-commit- 
tee and to the mem- 
bers of the adver- 
tising planning 
committee and es- 
pecially to its 
chairman, Don 
Smith, one of the 
original pluggers 
for industry-wide 
advertising, who, 
through the years, 
has continued to give liberally of his 
time and effort. 

I think you can see from what Mr. 
Hause showed you that at a time when 
greatly increased competition for the 
consumer’s dollar is developing, the 
facts about meat will be kept before 
the public. In times like these, when 
the present demand for meat is great 
and the supply does not appear ade- 
quate, some of you may question the 
necessity of this type of advertising. It 
seems to me, though, that we must re- 
member that ours is primarily an edu- 
cational program, and properly so, and 
that education is a long, slow, process, 
the necessity of which is always before 
us, if for no other reason than the fact 
that millions of boys and girls are 
reaching the reading age annually. 


Facts to Turn the Tide 


As Mr. Hause indicated, we in this 
industry must never forget that before 
this program was started, and before 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and Institute started their activi- 
ties in behalf of meat, nearly everybody 
was taking a crack at meat and it was 
slowly but gradually being forced off 
the American table. You saw the sta- 
tistics Mr. Hause presented. That 
tendency has been reversed. From many 
notable findings in research, facts have 
been provided with which to turn the 
tide. 

The tide having being turned, is it 
wise now to relax our efforts to stop 
telling consumers the truth about our 
products, to stop showing them ways in 
which they can use meat more effec- 
tively, more conveniently and more eco- 
nomically? I think you will agree that 
this would be a thoroughly unwise 
move. But, as Mr. Hause indicated also, 
telling the public about our product 
and how best to use it is not enough. 

In the case of industry generally, 
great problems of a public relations 
nature have arisen, especially during 
the years since the close of the war. As 
he indicated, too, people have been try- 
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ing to persuade the public that the up- 
ward trend in prices has been due prin- 
cipally to increased profit-taking. Now, 
in the case of our own branch of the 
industry, to anyone familiar with it 
such charges are really preposterous 
and it is hard to believe that anyone 
in his right mind would make it. We 
know the truth is that the net profit 
of all meat packers last year averaged 
about % of a cent per pounds of product 
So even if the packing industry made 
no profit, there would be no significant 
change in the price of meat as a result. 

Now people must be told truths like 
these or they will believe the false 
stories they hear. They must be told 
the truth until they understand it and 
believe it and accept it. Our industry 
is a very complicated industry. It is 
easy for people to get wrong impres- 
sions about it. Millions of people are 
involved in the complicated process of 
getting meat from farm to table. It is 
complicated, but efficient. It is a fact, 
though, that in the industry’s day-to- 
day operations, probably more than 90 
per cent of the production is marketed 
currently in the form of perishable 
products, which simply means that the 
prices at which the product sells in re- 
tail stores adjust automatically to lev- 
els which move all the available supply 
into consumption before it deteriorates. 


Why We Must Do Better Job 


These facts, which are A-B-C to you, 
are all Greek to the man in the street. 
The primary purpose of our industry, 
of course, is to serve the public and by 
doing so efficiently to make a profit suf- 
ficient to insure the industry’s contin- 
uance. It is well recognized that mis- 
leading or erroneous impressions about 
an industry’s operations or about its 
profits hamper the best service to the 
public. That is why we must do a better 
job of telling the public about our 
industry. 

As I indicated, the factors which 
cause prices to move up and down are 


CHECK NOTES ON SAUSAGE 


Exchanging notes on sausage production 

problems: J. Conti, president, P. Conti & 

Sons, Inc., Henrietta, N. Y., and S. Isaac, 
Independent Casing Co., New York. 


not understood by the public. Many 
people feel they are being held up whey 
they buy meat when, as a matter of 
fact, they are purchasing a produet 
that has been handled with great eff. 
ciency, that—despite what some people 
say—carries a very small profit charge 
and actually has been marketed with g 
narrower margin between farm and 
table than most other foods. 

We in the meat business know that 
the price of meat is determined by the 
supply of meat and the level of cop. 
sumer purchasing power and that when 
consumer purchasing power increases, 
meat prices go up, and vice versa. But 
most of the public does not know it, 
The present highly competitive situa. 
tion which exists in the meat business 
is the only sound way—at least the 
only sound way that has been found to 
date—of matching up supplies of meat 
with buying power, and doing so ina 
way that costs the consumer a mini- 
mum amount. It is true that under this 
system some people at times may not 
be able to buy as much meat as they 
want, or to buy any meat at all. But 
this percentage, undoubtedly, is smaller 
today than ever before and more peo- 
ple are eating more meat today than 
prior to the war. 

Now, obviously, this situation is much 
to be preferred to a situation such as 
we had under controls following the 
close of the war when many people 
were unable to obtain meat at all and 
others had to pay excessive black mar- 
ket prices for it. Experience has dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt that the only 
result of efforts to regulate meat prices 
in peacetime would be to create a black 
market bonanza. Surely no reputable 
operator wants this. 


Demand-Supply Rule Price 

Even in wartime, price control on 
meats was a headache and during the 
long period of control no Solomon de- 
veloped who offered promise of being 
able to work out successfully in times 
of peace the multitudinous problems 
involved in any effort to control the 
price of highly perishable product 
grown on millions of farms and neces- 
sarily handled through a succession of 
marketing, processing and distributing 
channels. 

The whole story of meat prices is to 
be found in the public’s demand for the 
available supply. In other words, meat 
prices are a reflection of consumer buy- 
ing power. That, I admit, is a pretty 
cold, unglamorous fact to explain easily 
and get people to believe. It is much 
easier, if not truthful, for some of the 
critics to allege that monopoly and 
manipulation put prices up and down. 
But we must find the way to tell the 
public the facts in ways it will under- 
stand and I believe you will agree that 
the program Mr. Hause has outlined 
to you indicates that we are making 
progress. 

We also must have something else. 
With our increasing population it seems 
plain that a national policy encourag- 
ing added production of livestock would 
be a sound move and would enable this 
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industry to serve consumers better and 
would make it possible for more people 
to have more meat. You heard Mr. Bab- 
cock outline such a policy in his talk 
which he made at our dinner last night 
and I am sure that the entire livestock 
and meat industry will give that pro- 
gram their enthusiastic backing. 


At this point I should like to call on 
Mr. John Milton, manager of the sales- 
service division, American Meat Insti- 
tute, to show you how some of our 
participants are putting the meat edu- 
cational program to good work. This 
is part of the program which most of 
you will find of particular interest. 





MEP Ads Create 





the Desire to Sell 








OHN MILTON: I want to go back 

to this chart which Mr. Hause 
placed on the screen just before he left. 
That slide says: “Advertising produces 
more sales when .. . it creates the de- 
sire to sell as well 
as the desire to 
buy.” That is the 
kind of advertis- 
ing, gentlemen, that 
helps sell goods for 
you; that helps sell 
goods for your cus- 
tomers; that helps 
the sales of your 
customers and you 
to be returned at a 
profit, and _ that 
makes selling eas- 
ier for your sales- 
men. 

That is the kind 
of advertising you 
have in the meat educational program, 
if you see it in the same light as we 
see it from the standpoint of its usabil- 
ity as a merchandising device. The 
participants in the meat educational 
program have proved the fact that that 
is the kind of advertising we have and 
the July advertisement which Mr. 
Hause showed you a moment ago is 
probably the most outstanding adver- 
tising in that respect that we have had. 


What the Advertisement Did 


Now, let us analyze that advertise- 
ment from the standpoint of its creat- 
ing a desire to buy and a desire to sell. 
Let us look at it, first of all, from a 
woman’s standpoint, the consumer. 
Let’s consider this ad showing a ham 
shank, which to her is food, and to 
many retailers is a vexing problem. 
Let’s see how it breaks that ham down 
into four meals in the live ad: the 
boiled dinner, the fried ham slices, the 
ham and scalloped potatoes and the 
baked ham. We have the same sugges- 
tion in ads appearing in the service 
magazines. 

Certainly as we look at that ad from 
the consumer’s standpoint, it is a serv- 
ice ad; it creates the desire to buy. 
Now look at it from a retailer’s stand- 
point. What is the most vexing problem 
he has in connection with ham sales? 
All the ham advertising in the world is 
not going to put more than two hind 
legs on a pig. But somehow or other 
that ham shank has become a very vex- 
ing problem because the method of cut- 
ting he has used has left him a piece of 
meat that wouldn’t sell. Now we have 
shown him how to straighten it out; 
we have shown him how to sell a larger 
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piece of meat. There are the two angles. 

But running those two ads alone is 
not enough. We need some more. We 
need some tools. We need something to 
get some action. We need some tools 
for the dealer to use in advertising. We 
need some tools for you to use. 

First there is the retail material. 
First of all, a three by five folder that 
was handed to every retailer using this 
program, showing the cutting method, 
giving him a suggestion or two. I would 
like you to notice particularly the first 
page, the salesman who gives you the 
details on this merchandisable idea. 
Gentlemen, one of the first steps in the 
utilization of this program is selling the 
retailers upon whom you call the fact 
that you are a participant in the meat 
educational program. 

Then we have a counter card. We 
have a jumbo price card and we made 
a wall poster so that the tieup was 
complete. 

When this July program went to the 
Cleveland Provision Co., they did four 
things with it. First, they explained 
the idea thoroughly to their salesmen 
in sales meetings. Second, they set up 
a reasonable quota of contacts for their 
salesmen to make, and by a reasonable 
quota I mean two a day, perhaps, or 
two a week, to cover a month’s period, 
recognizing the fact that the salesmen 
call on 25 or 30 a day and that it is 
impossible to sell this terrific advertis- 
ing story to every dealer on every call. 
Then they followed up the salesman’s 
work and checked the results. I want 
to read to you from this what Mr. 
Chester Newcomb said: “It demon- 
strated once more the well-known fact 
that buyers can generally be sold a 


THREE CAN MEN 
AND A PACKER 


A pleasant visit is be- 
ing enjoyed by (left to 
right) Gordon Kellog, 
vice president, Ameri- 
can Can Co., New 
York; R. A. Rath, pres- 
ident, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.; H. 
M. McCormack, mana- 
ger of sales, and H. A. 
Pinney, assistant to vice 
president, both of 
Ametican Can Co., New 
York. 


sound idea when properly presented.” 

I am permitted to refer you to their 
sales figures to show you some of the 
overall results: 134 contacts yielded 
111 case displays, yielded newspaper ep. 
operative advertising in eight newspa. 
pers, yielded 31 handbill advertisements 
and, strangely enough, we found this 
poster that had been planned for the 
wall display being used in window dis. 
plays. This is the overall picture. Here 
is a rather interesting thing. One of 
the salesmen who hadn’t attended the 
sales meeting wrote and said, “I’d like 
to say also we are getting a lot of com. 
ments and compliments on our Institute 
displays. I’ve been successful in placing 
them in the largest super markets ip 
this territory and at the same time 
making the Wiltshire products known 
to the public.” Then he followed through 
at Century Markets with eight displays, 
Lazar Super Markets with three dis- 
plays, and so on. 


Results in Two Stores 


Not content to do this alone on the 
level of their sales organizations, the 
salesman himself arranged this planned 
effort with the People’s Market in two 
stores, one in the middle income and 
one in the higher income neighborhood. 
They stocked displays. There is the ad- 
vertisement, using the electro which the 
Institute furnishes as part of this pro- 
gram and the handbill and the letter 
says their sales on hams that week were 
up 65 per cent. That is the experience 
in Cleveland of the general line sales- 
man, 

I would like to go to Denver and look 
at G & B’s program. They have 13 of 
the finer markets in the West; seven 
are self-service and the rest are becom- 
ing self-service. It reports that the 
weekly average ham sales were 10,000 
lbs. By Friday they had bought and 
sold almost 20,000 lbs. Saturday morn- 
ing they tried to order 4,500 lbs. more, 
but there were only available in the 
hands of the supplier 1,500, so the total 
was 21,500 lbs., an increase of 115 per 
cent. “We will use material like this 
ham kit any time,” says Tom Farrell, 
merchandising manager. 


What happened in the other chains 
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when this advertisement was released? 
The first people to write in asking for 
2500 ham kits—I am permitted and 
authorized to say this about their op- 
eration—was Kroger. They used the 
first in six branches. The company’s 
ham tonnage for that week was up 23.9 
per cent in Cincinnati because of this 
advertising. One of our participants 
told us that when they used this adver- 
tising in the whole district, their sales 
to Kroger for that participation were 
a carload of hams. And if your hams 
were in Kroger stores during the time 
this promotion was on, this meat educa- 
tion program was working for you re- 
gardiess of whether you were working 
for it at the time. 

Now let us see what Kroger custom- 
ers think. In this operation in Louis- 
ville, the manager wrote and asked his 
meat managers what the people thought 
and he called on the average Mrs. 
Smith, How did Mrs. Smith think? 
Mrs. Smith thought it was wonderful 
and if you could read these letters you 
would see that the younger Mrs. Smith 
thought it was a thrifty way to buy and 
she found new ways to do new things. 


Experience of Other Chains 


I have given you the Kroger story. 
What about the other chains and the 
super markets? Here are some of them: 
American Stores, Philadelphia, 2,295 
kits; A. & P. Tea Co., 2,461 kits. I 
neglected to say that the Kroger branch 
just reordered 61 more kits for Kan- 
sas City. Some of your gentlemen who 
feel that the packers’ advertising won’t 
be used should certainly see this record 
and see how they used this particular 
advertising. And do you know what 
the secret is? It sells ham, regardless 
of whose ham is in supply. That’s what 
these people tell us about it. 

I mentioned a moment ago another 
tool and that was the tool we used to 
help you talk to your organization, to 
help you step up your organization. 
This is the front page of the salesman’s 
folder. That goes out with Dr. Harden- 
bergh’s letter every month and in it is 
enumerated the things we are sending 
out that month. It hurts, gentlemen, 
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For branding cured meats this equipment 
meets every need. Changeable dies can be 
engraved in any style or match any trade 
mark. Electrically heated. Priced as low as 
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very much when you go into a partici- | 
pant’s packing plant—as we do time | 
after time, this organization which I | 
am a part of—and don’t even find that | 
ad posted on the bulletin board. It | 


hurts when we travel with a salesman 


and find that he isn’t using it because | 


we know that it is effective. It goes out 


every month. Please post it on your | 


bulletin board. Please see that your 


salesmen get it because your retailers | 
see it. Your retailers get it and the only 


connection they can make between it 


and the person who does the job is | 
somebody like your salesman showing it | 


to them. 


Provide Manual for Salesmen 
Then there was a suggestion sheet 


that went out that had a few sample | 


ideas on how to use this very simple 
sales promotion folder. We call it a 
little sales manual. We don’t believe in 
elaborate sales manuals for salesmen 
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For banding sausage this gun 
type sealer is ideal equip- 
ment. Seals bands on sau- 
sage neatly, tightly, with a 
flick of the finger, without re- 
moving sausage from stick or 
cage. This sturdily constructed, 


GREAT LAKES handy sealer costs only 
Meat Branding $17.50, ready to plug in and 


INKS use. 


For best results from all 
branders, use Great 
Lakes Inks. Regular and 
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who have to make 25 or 30 calls a day. 
The only way I know whether it was 
ysed or not was to see if there were 
fingerprints on it. But now that they 
yse cellophane covers you cant tell 
whether it is fingerprinted or not. I 
know that they have to have quick, 
workable tools. 

Let’s get into this book and see what 
it means to you. First, tell your cus- 
tomers that you are interested in quan- 
tity sales for him, economy for his cus- 
tomers and in helping him to merchan- 
dise hams; explain how his advertising 
covers his trade. Do it simply. This is 
not national advertising. It is as local 
as the home into which it goes. The 
only thing national about it is that 
simultaneously it reaches 26,000,000 
people or over 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
homes on the same day. It isn’t na- 
tional. Tell them that it isn’t national. 
Ask the merchant to give your method 
of merchandising a thorough trial. I 
think it is much better to stand up to 
a counter and tell a merchant some- 
thing about what will sell goods rather 
than tell him how high the cost of 
meat is. 


Advertising and Promotion 

Show him how he can use the electros 
in his advertising and ask him to show 
his customers how easy it is to make 
the different cuts. Then, to tie this 
whole program together, have your 
salesmen make sure your ham is in 
stock and on display. Then you will be 
sure the program is working for your 
customers, for your company and for 
you. 

Well, that’s all over the dam, that 
particular promotion and if there is 
any salesman who thinks he cannot use 
that kind of advertising, give one of 
my men 15 minutes with him and I will 
guarantee he can prove to him how to 
use it in a store. Advertising, after all, 
only pushes people towards a product 
or an idea. Promotion, on the other 
hand, pushes an idea or a product. If 
advertising works in this direction and 
promotion works in this direction, when 
they come together at the counter there 
is a sale. So we have this little check 
list and we have these little devices. 
These are the tools and the eight or 
nine men who are associated with me 
in the Institute sales-service division 
are responsible. I ask them to make 
it a point to serve every participant in 
the program a minimum of four times a 
year. 

What about the rest of the year? 
Very briefly we will have a promotion 
in November, a sausage promotion, 
built around the Fred Waring Show. 
I think you will agree after last night 
that that show has power. The detail 
and the announcement on that will be 
out later. Then next summer, in June, 
we plan a full month’s sausage promo- 
tion that will be announced later. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, here is a 
retailer. He is participating in the 
American Meat Institute’s meat educa- 
tional program. He sells the hams of 
three of our participants. He took the 
advertising material away from our 
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service representative when it was 
shown to him in advance. He sold over 
that weekend—a hot, sticky weekend— 
800 lbs. of hams against the normal 400 
lbs. the weekend before. He advertised 
it in a one-column ad and he says this: 
“Had anyone told me I could increase 
ham sales on a weekend with a tie-in 
like this, I don’t think I would have 
believed it.” This plan and merchandis- 
ing idea has tremendous possibilities. 
That is the reaction we have from mer- 
chants all over the country, and they 
are bread and butter. 

I put that seal up there, gentlemen, 
because I say to you if you were a 
participant in the meat education pro- 
gram, you should advertise the fact. 
All advertising is repetition of the same 


idea over and over again. Be proud of 
that seal. Put it on your stationery. 
If you want the utmost utilization from 
this program, my friends, you must be- 
lieve that this is as much your adver- 
tising as though your own name were 
signed to it. You can proceed from 
there to put this greatest of all work- 
ing forces, this greatest of all industry 
advertising, into action. 

MR. HARDENBERGH: Thank you, 
Mr. Milton. To dwell for a very brief 
moment on some of the lessons which 
are evident from what Mr. Milton has 
reported to you, I think that what he 
has shown you indicates clearly that 
companies participating in the meat 
educational program can put it to prof- 
itable use in their own organizations; 





TWO CHICAGOANS GET TOGETHER WITH DEEP SOUTH PACKERS 


Pleasantries are exchanged by P. G. Phillips, manager of southern division, and W. E. 

Kicker, president, both of Custom Food Products, Inc., Chicago, with J. M. Gentry, 

manager of the Selma, Ala. plant of R. L. Zeigler, Inc., and C. V. Self, general man- 
ager, and L. C. Goodwin, engineer, both of R. L. Zeigler, Inc., Bessemer, Ala. 
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| in other words, that they can make their 
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pockets from product in stuffer before stuff- 
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diameter pounding surface, and 28” long | rather than a declining industry, unless 
tubular handle. Sanitary construction—easy | we are able to influence the willingness 
to clean—convenient to use. IMMEDIATE | of consumers to buy our products. Some 
DELIVERY. Inquiries invited. of the things Mr. Milton has shown you 
will prove that it will do just that by 


GEORGE LEISENHEIMER co. increasing sales at all levels down 


through the retailer. 
Manufacturers of Equipment for the Meat Industries Since 1926 In conclusion, I urge, first, that all 
984 Grand Street a Brooklyn 6, New York | of you participate, not only this year, 
| but next year and the years after that 
| in this industry-wide effort of ours to 
| make an expanding rather than a de- 
| clining industry, a better understood 
| and a better appreciated industry. See- 
| ond, that when you participate, be sure 


that your participation pays off. It has 
| done that for others. It will do the same 
| for you. Third, if you can’t find your 
way clear to join the program, be a 


good booster for it. There has never 


| T D R L R S S S been an industry program being run on 
A | Pp E E | a less selfish basis than this. Its aim 


| and purpose and effect ought to help 
| the whole industry. It deserves and 
| should have the backing and best wishes 

For Lard, Tallow, Tankage and help not only of every company 
directly engaged in or connected with 
° | the industry, but also of those indirectly 
Sheepskins and Leather concerned with it, all of whom the pro- 
| gram benefits. It already has this toa 

| fair degree. My plea to you is to make 
| it unanimous and not to wait too long 


EFFICIENT + ECONOMICAL a 


CHAIRMAN MAYER: Thank you. 

| I think you put on a very good convine- 
ing show this morning. Now, gentle- 
e | men,-our last speaker is an economic 
analyst of note. From 1917 to 1931 - 
. “ | held a number of editorial jobs wit 

Complete Stock of Hydraulic Press Supplies | various financial journals. In 1981 be 
joined the staff of the National City 


Bank of New York and he has been the 

THOMAS-ALBRIGHT CO vice president there since 1941. He is 
¥ the co-editor of one of the country’s 

| most important and influential economic 

GOSHEN, INDIANA | publications, one which we all know, 
| The Monthly Letter of the National 
| City Bank. Mr. Temple was a fellow- 


student at Columbia university with our 
president, Dr. Hardenbergh. 
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LAN H. TEMPLE: All great wars 
have ended in inflation and all in- 
flations have ended in deflation. We 
are now experiencing the first and 
dreading the second. Many people be- 
lieve that a bust 
must inevitably fol- 
low every boom. 
History seems to 
support them in 
this opinion and it 
is unquestionably 
true that the mis- 
takes and miscal- 
culations made in 
boom times contain 
the seeds of depres- 
sion. 

Most _ business 
men of the present 
day have passed 
through boom and 
depression and find 
it very hard to think about 1919 with- 
out also thinking of 1920 and 1921. 
They do not think of 1928 and 1929 
without also thinking of the early ’30s. 
And they cannot think of the improve- 
ment in the later ’30s without also 
thinking of the break in 1937. All these 
memories strongly influence our inter- 
pretation for the present day situation. 
Moreover, people who consult the sta- 
tistical records of business know that 
prices have risen to high and tem- 
porary peaks during or shortly after 
every major war and that they have 
always dropped almost, although not 
quite, as sharply as they rose. All of 
us are influenced by these historical 
precedents as well as by our own per- 
sonal knowledge and experience. 


A. H. TEMPLE 


A Ten-Year Inflation 


The inflation in which we now find 
ourselves has lasted, measured by the 
rise of commodity prices from the 1938 
low, for ten years. It has brought com- 
modity prices to a new peak, even 
higher than the previous peaks of 1920. 
This is despite the fact that a great 
many commodities, particularly those 
produced by a small number of large 
business units rather than by a large 
number of small producers—have re- 
mained very considerably below their 
1920 peaks. On the theory that the 
higher they go the harder they fall, 





many people are honestly fearful that 
this, the greatest inflation in our his- 
tory, will wind up eventually in the 
greatest depression in our history. 

I accepted your invitation today be- 
cause I think there are some comments 
that ought to be made on these ideas. 
I want, first, to say quite plainly and 
unmistakably that I do not think that 
we can possibly avoid a reaction from 
this long inflationary rise. We cannot 
commit as many economic sins as we 
have done and still get off scot free. On 
the other hand, I don’t think we can 
necessarily get the right answer to all 
our questions by uncritically following 
historical precedents, even those which 
have fallen within our own experience. 
I make the point that there is no sub- 
stitute for the hard work and hard 
thought of current analysis. Compar- 
ing the present with the past, such 
analysis shows up significant differ- 
ences as well as the fundamental and 
obvious similarities. The similarities 
indicate reaction from this inflation. 
But the differences suggest that the re- 
action may differ in shape, pattern and 
extent from the historical precedents. 


Are Prices Too High? 


Mosi people think we are in a peril- 
ous situation because prices are too 
high. In a general way all must agree. 
But how much too high? “Too high” is 
not a very scientific term. What stand- 
ards have we for judging whether 
prices are too high or not too high? 
How much of the rise has to be wiped 
out? How much will prove enduring? 


Are prices too high in relation to the 
supply of money? The country has 
three times as much money as before 
the war and people and business have 
three and a half times the prewar total 
of liquid assets, readily convertible into 
money. Prices therefore have got to be 
higher than prewar. In 1939 we did 
$90,000,000,000 worth of business with 
about $34,000,000,000 of money, the 
money supply being 38 per cent of our 
gross product. Currently we are doing 
$250,000,000,000 worth of business an- 
nually with $108,000,000,000 of money. 
The money is 43 per cent of our gross 
business. Actually, therefore, we can 
say that by 1939 standards we could do 
even more business, or the same busi- 
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Financier Says That 
Inflationary Rise 
Need Not Result in 


a Serious Depression 


ALAN H. TEMPLE, National City Bank of New York 


ness at even higher prices, with our 
present money supply. 

How much of our business expansion 
is froth and excess? We have some 15,- 
000,000 more people and at least 4,000,- 
000 more families than in 1939 and we 
have made great advances in industrial 
technology. My basic point is the 
benchmarks of 1939, 1929 or any other 
year are obsolete as measures of what 
is normal in prices of production. We 
have gone untenably high in some prices 
and in some lines of business, but how 
much too high? Many of us are per- 
haps overestimating the excess and 
therefore overestimating the recession 
needed to correct it. 


Stabilizing Factors 

In the second place, we may under- 
estimate the stabilizing factors in the 
present economic situation. One is the 
strength of agriculture, business and 
people. Agricultural prices, for ex- 
ample, now show weakness. This may 
be, and probably is, evidence that we 
are passing through the peak of the 
price cycle. But what do we find when 
we look into the financial significance 
of the farm price change? Farmers on 
January 1, 1940, had a little over $4,- 
000,000,000 of currency, bank deposits 
and U. S. savings bonds, and their debts 
including both short-term and mort- 
gages exceeded $10,000,000,000. On 
January 1, 1948, their liquid assets were 
over $22,000,000,000 and their debts 
were $9,000,000,000. In other words, 
their liquid assets are two and one-half 
times their debts, whereas before the 
war their debts were two and one-half 
times their liquid assets. Without at- 
tempting to be precise, I should say that 
while the liquid assets of business and 
people have increased three and one- 
half times, total private debt has in- 
creased less than one-third. Total liquid 
assets substantially exceed total private 
debt. The total of private debt today is 
smaller than the annual national in- 
come. Before the war it was at least 
two-thirds larger than annual income. 

Inflation is primarily debt-making 
and deflation is primarily debt-paying. 
Our private debt-making during this in- 
flation has been small in proportion to 
capacity to pay as measured by income 
or liquid assets. The kind of financial 
strain which heralds a bust or a severe 
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liquidating depression does not exist, 
speaking generally, either among bor- 
rowers or lenders. 

Our public debt-making has been 
huge. It is the source of the increase 
in the money supply. The government 
borrowed money from the banks, spent 
it, and the people who got it either put 
it in the banks or carried it around as 
currency. The money is still in exist- 
ence and it will remain in existence as 
long as the government debt stays in 
the banks. Government debt is far less 
shrinkable than private debt. The 
Treasury has had a good surplus in the 
recent past and I wish it would con- 
tinue to show a surplus, provided it 
were achieved through economy. I 
doubt, however, that we should expect 
debt reduction in the foreseeable future 
to be large enough to have any pro- 
found influence on our money supply. 
Government debt will not shrink at all 
if we move into depression. It will in- 
crease again. This is a profoundly im- 
portant fact. 


Experience Can Help 


Another fact which strikes me is that 
people do learn something as a result 
of business experience and economic 
study. Early last year I engaged in a 
public debate on the business outlook 
in which the gentleman on the other 
side rather pooh-poohed the idea that 
recession was being foreseen and pre- 
pared for, or that expectation of re- 
cession could make any particular dif- 
ference. He quoted from descriptions 
of 1920 to show that warnings were 
issued by prominent and competent peo- 
ple at that time, all to no effect. With 
all respect, the warnings uttered by the 
stock market in September 1946 and 
over and over again by many people 
since have not been overlooked. 

The business world has shown con- 
servatism and good sense, fortified, 
ironically, by fear that a bust is around 
the corner. Public works programs 
have been conservative. Local govern- 
ment projects have accumulated for a 
pretty long period. They have been held 
off because costs rose faster than funds 
could be authorized. The result is that 
there is a very handsome backlog out 
ahead of us to help sustain capital ex- 
penditures. 


Finally, in attempting to gauge the 
pattern and extent of the reaction from 
inflation, we must remember that there 
are certain standing commitments un- 
der the present situation. The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program is one of these. 
It will stabilize our exports at some- 
where near the present level of a 
$1,000,000,000 a month. Already our ex- 
ports have dropped some 30 per cent 
from the peak reached in the spring of 
1947. We have taken this drop in our 
stride, so far as its overall effects are 
concerned, and I see no reason to ex- 
pect much further decline as long as 
E.C.A. operates. Then we have our 
commitment to increased national de- 
fense expenditures; they will be larger 
in this fiscal year than they were last 
year, and they will be still larger next 
year. We have a stockpiling program, 
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which is a commitment to buy metals 
and other strategic materials. And we 
have the commitment to support farm 
prices, with which you are all familiar. 
The normally depressing effects of a de- 
cline in farm prices, which has already 
begun and which seems certain to go 
further during the coming year, are in- 
hibited to a considerable extent by these 
supports. Farmers have large crops, 
and at support levels their money in- 
comes will be pretty well maintained. 


Needless to say, these various sup- 
ports are inflationary. What we are 
saying is that as deflationary influences 
move into the ascendant new doses of 
inflation are simultaneously injected 
into the situation. 

Perhaps you will say at this point, 
why should we have recession at all? 
Therefore it is about time to balance up 
this presentation in that respect. Of 
course there are several reasons. One is 
that continuous price advances price 
some buyers out of the markets. The 
effects of inflation are uneven. The in- 
comes of many groups of the popula- 
tion keep up with the price rise and 
some, including those numerically most 
important, actually increase their pur- 
chasing power. The incomes of other 
groups lag behind and they lose pur- 
chasing power. The groups that are 
penalized include stock and bondholders. 
They include everyone whose income is 
relatively fixed, such as_ pensioners. 
They undoubtedly include a great many 
white collar people. These distortions 
lead to a situation where people cannot 
buy each others’ products. This is not 
only inequitable and socially disruptive, 
it is depressing to business. Factory 
workers represent an immense segment 
of the buying power of this country, 
but they can’t buy all the textiles, all the 
automobiles or support all the amuse- 
ments and the semi-luxury trades. To 
maintain maximum production and 
sales, prices and incomes have to be in 
balanced and equitable relationships, so 
that each group can buy the products of 
the others. 


Elasticity of Demand 


Another reason is that there are nat- 
ural limits to the consumption of cer- 
tain products, what the economists call 
the elasticity of demand. After a time 
the ability of people to eat or consume 
more of specific products becomes pretty 
well satiated. The pipelines fill up, and 
sales lag. Perhaps people could con- 
sume more of other things, but it is 
practical to shift labor and productive 
facilities into the new things promptly, 
and the setback occurs. 

Again, mistakes and miscalculations 
are made during booms. Inventories 
become too large or unbalanced. Over- 
expansion occurs in specific lines. At 
some point corrections must follow. 

Finally, investment expenditures tend 
to run in cycles. When the prospect is 
brilliant entrepreneurs go ahead. When 
it changes they pull in together. That 
will occur again this time. 


Now as I see it, we are going through 
the peak of the inflationary boom. The 





change in the farm price trend, the 
easing in many types of consumers’ 
goods, especially soft goods and semj. 
luxury products, and in many services, 
all point in that direction. When we 
reached this stage of the cycle in 1999 
the ensuing drop in business and prices 
was violent, disorderly and costly. But 
for the reasons I have already devel. 
oped, I suggest that the analogy with 
1920 which many people see is deceptive, 
The differences are more important 
than the similarities. Many of us exag. 
gerate the amount of froth that there 
is in the picture; we fail to give due 
stress to the immensely greater finan. 
cial strength and the absence of any 
real monetary strain, and we overlook 
the standing commitments under the 
present situation. 


Anti-Deflationary Forces 


Now what happens when we start 
to eliminate the froth and go down? 
Do we go down in an intolerable defla- 
tionary spiral in a situation which has 
such elements of strength? In addition 
to the supporting influences mentioned, 
other compensating influences will come 
into play promptly because they will 
do so almost automatically. Government 
income would drop more quickly and 
sharply than in any similar setback, 
for individual income taxes on the pay- 
as-you-go principle make up half of 
government revenues. At the same time 
expenditures would be swollen by un- 
employment benefits, deferred public 
works, public assistance, national de- 
fense, agricultural supports. It would 
not take much effort to produce a good 
sized government deficit. If we exclude 
as improbable a simultaneous gold out- 
flow, the credit authorities might have 
only to stay put to see abnormally easy 
credit conditions redevelop, and quickly. 
The contraction in private demands for 
capital, loan liquidation, and return flow 
of currency would all tend to produce 
such a result. 

These are automatic compensatory 
devices. In addition, there are conscious 
measures such as tax reduction, re- 
duction in member bank reserve require- 
ments, etc. 

Please don’t draw from my inclusion 
of government spending in this sum- 
mary any implication that I am happy 
about it or that I think economic pro- 
gress and the standard of living are 
improved by it. I am merely trying to 
point out, as I did before, that as de- 
flationary influences come into play, 
new doses of inflation come in also. 

To summarize, we have got to wipe 
out the froth. We have got to cut costs 
down and increase productivity. In 
doing that we will have a recession. It 
does not have to be a bust. There is 
too much need for housing and every- 
thing that goes with it, for automobiles 
and for capital goods here and all over 
the world. If we can stop this inflation 
in its tracks, if we can reduce federal 
expenditures and check credit expal- 
sion, if we can get at the job of cutting 
costs by increasing productivity, we can 
still have a good long period of pros 
perity ahead of us. 
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One operator required. 
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QUICK, EASY FLOOR REPAIRS 
IN THE HARD PLACES 








BEFORE AFTER 


with CLEVE-O-CEMENT 


Worn, rutted, cracked floors in refrigerators, steam and cold rooms, bottling and 


meat packing plants, dairies and ice cream plants, etc. can be made smooth as 
° new, overnight with Cleve-O-Cement. Designed especially for floors that stay 


damp and get hard wear. Can be applied on wet or dry floor. Any handy man 











can apply, requires no skill or special tools. Dries rock-hard overnight, 28 times 
harder than ordinary cement. Withstands heat and cold, oil, grease and most 


gives credit for its success to the many little acids. Makes a hard, non-porous, slip proof surface. 

known sausagemakers with the big ideas. Send for illustrated Bulletin and FREE Test Offer. 

They are the skilled craftsmen of their 

trade who have helped us over the long We can now accept orders A HySper Sanitary White 
3 ‘ = Enamel, Motor and M Fi 

years to develop our fine line of First Spice 


ngummemanae THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
From their ideas and experience and not 9119 RENO AVENUE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
from laboratory charts we were able to 
develop our wide range of distinctive blends 
and seasonings for the world’s best meat 
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No matter whether you are big or small we , 
have the right kind of seasoning for you. (Produces 4,000 Super Cube Steaks per hour!) 





























It’s true! Now meat packers can take advantage of 
the profitable cube steak business! Here's the first 
and only all-automatic, conveyor-type steak ma- 
Our long years of “Know-How” are at your chine producing the 
service. patented Super Cube 


, , eg Steak cut. It’s urisur- 
For the Best in Seasoning . . . Spice-ify passed for its guaran- 


“FIRST SPICE’ PRODUCTS _ teed tenderness for 


beef, veal and pork. 


° * e 
Firs t Spice Made by The Cube 
Steak Machine Com- 


° e G4 pany, originators and , 
(Xing C. pioneers in steak pro- 
cessing machines since 


Ine 1926. 


If you seek ways to enrich and improve your 
products let us help you. 


NEW YORK 19 Vestry Street 


New York 13, N. Y. NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cube Steak & Tenderator Mat 
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convened at 2:25 p.m., with 


Tom Wednesday afternoon session 
Chester G. Newcomb presiding. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: As secre- 
tary of one of the leading meat packing 
companies in the 
United States, Mr. 
R. A. Norris is in 
an excellent posi- 
tion to discuss the 
meat packing prob- 
lem, “What’s Ahead 
in Meat Packing?” 
Mr. Norris has 
been secretary of 
the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. since Janu- 
ary 1946 and has 
been with the firm 
since 1939. What’s 
ahead is anybody’s 
guess, but perhaps 
the speaker can tell 
us a few new things about the subject. 


A. NORRIS: It is said a prophet 
«sis not without honor save in his 
own country. Bearing in mind that age- 
old admonition, I shall refrain from the 
use of a “crystal 
ball” for I have 
never been able to 
see anything in one 
but the density of 
the glass. 
Fortunately for 
me, I need not re- 
sort to a “crystal 
ball” to predict 
what’s ahead in 
our industry. I 
know of no better 
yardstick to meas- 
ure the long-range 
future of the in- 
dustry than the 
growth and prog- 
tess that has occurred since shortly 
before the turn of the century at which 
time the meat packer was principally 
a “pork pickler” until today when he is 
the processor of hundreds of varieties 
of meat, allied food products and by- 
Products, a principal source of raw ma- 
terial for the pharmaceutical industry, 
the shoe industry and many other im- 
portant industries in our national 
economy. The change is very apparent. 


Cc. G. NEWCOMB 


R. A. NORRIS 


Executive Foresees 


Continued Expansion 


of Industry; Says 
More Capital Needed 


R. A. NORRIS, The Cudahy Packing Co. 


It is a matter of record that our 
modern industry does its job well. It 
provides the producer with an always 
available cash market for his livestock; 
it supplies our 145,000,000 people every- 
where, every day, with a basic food in 
all seasons and in whatever style and 
variety required; it provides jobs for 
the approximately 190,000 workers 
directly employed in the industry. And 
that it does all this with an economy 
and efficiency highly creditable to 
American intelligence and enterprise is 
best shown by its rapid growth during 
the comparatively brief period of its 
history since the days of the village 
butcher. 

A comprehensive coverage of the 
factors affecting the outlook for the in- 
dustry for the next year has been out- 
lined for you already beginning with 
Mr. Krey’s remarks on Monday and con- 
tinuing through the other talks includ- 
ing an analysis of the livestock situa- 
tion and outlook yesterday, by the sev- 
eral livestock producers. 


Livestock Outlook 


In the light of present conditions, it 
appears that the principal problem 
confronting us in the immediate future 
is that of high prices of livestock and 
high prices of the finished product. We 
should bear in mind, however, that prac- 
tically all other leading industries in 
this nation are facing the same problem 
in view of the anticipated high level 
of national income and _ continued 
searcity of many items. 

According to the latest estimates of 
our American Meat Institute, our total 
meat production in 1949 will be ap- 
proximately the same as that of 1948. 
This would mean meat production of 
about 21,400,000,000 lbs. for 1949. It 
would mean a per capita consumption 
of approximately 142 lbs. in 1949. How- 
ever, the distribution of the livestock 
supply in 1949 will be somewhat dif- 
ferent than in 1948. 

It is true that an all-time record 
corn crop, estimated at around 3,500,- 
000,000 bu.—exceeding the 1946 record 
crop by about 240,000,000 bu.—is prac- 
tically in the cribs. And, the outlook for 
the other grains is exceptionally good. 
The total supply of feed grains per ani- 
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mal unit will be approximately 33 per 
cent greater than a year earlier. This is 
wonderful news. It means that more 
hogs will be held back for fattening 
and breeding. It means better beef by 
late spring and summer of 1949. More 
important, we hope it means the be- 
ginning of an expanded production pro- 
gram for livestock. We must remember, 
however, that it takes from two to 
three years to produce a marketable 
steer and from six to ten months to 
make a hog ready for market. 

So, for the short term outlook, we 
may expect some improvement in the 
livestock supply during the latter part 
of 1949. 

Looking beyond the next few months 
there is no question but that this in- 
dustry is facing a continued and rapid 
growth. The more important factors 
pointing in that direction are: (1) the 
rapid growing population in the U.S.A., 
(2) better processing, (3) improved 
packaging, (4) better distribution, (5) 
more intensive advertising and educa- 
tion of the public for greater per capita 
meat consumption. 

Our population in the last ten years 
has grown from 130,000,000 to 145,- 
000,000. That means more millions to 
feed. And all analysis of vital statistics 
indicate further rapid increases in the 
next 20 years. 

The meat packing industry, like every 
other industry worthy of the name, 
must strive continually to increase its 
business. To realize this objective in any 
appreciable degree, it is essential that 
the industry continue to turn out a 
good product properly packed and de- 
livered and to tell people about this 
good product in an effective way. 


Improved Processing Methods 


So far as turning out a good product 
is concerned, it is simply the plain 
truth to say that the industry has made 
amazing progress during the past 
quarter of a century. This has been 
possible because of intensive study di- 
rected toward a betterment of proc- 
essing methods, through the intelligent 
training of workers, adherence to a 
rigid sanitary code and research. 

Notable among the results of 


(More NORRIS on page 217.) 
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Offers Packers 










FROZEN 
MEAT 


SLICER 


























quality item for buildin g 
profit... slicing costs! 


This new sensational Frozen Meat Slicer is already in use by 
many of the country’s leading packers, including: 


ARMOUR & CO. SWIFT & CO. 





GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. UNITED PACKERS 











LAKE ODESSA CANNING CO. WILSON & CO. 


@ This revolutionary new machine built for the job has been 
proven in operation in both large and small packinghouses. 


@ Pays for itself, prevents shrink, saves color. 


@ Automatic, adjustable feed eliminates possibility of injury to 
employees. Safety features. 


@ Highly polished stainless steel for product improvement and 
a more sanitary, cleaner machine. 


@ Heavy cast-iron construction plus full oversize ball and roller 
bearings for long life. 





@ Electrical and mechanical mechanism completely enclosed but 
easily serviced by removal of inspection plates. 








@ The machine will cut two one-hundred pound blocks of meat 
direct from the cooler with only a 3 H.P. motor. 


@ Capacity of 25,000 Ibs. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 
Packing House Machinery & £ Guipment 


MEW - REBUILT - SURPLUS 
Chicago 26, Ill 


SHeldrake 3 3313 


N “1 ° 
N 1ark St 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


The “HIT” of the AMI Convention: | 













OAKITE PRODUCTS INC., 20A Thames St, NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 
Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U. S. & Canada 









Perfect 
Cleaning 
Team 


The Oakite Hot-Spray Unit and one man! It's a time- 
saving . . . money-saving cleaning team to be sure. 
The man pilots the machine . . . points the Unit's 
spray-nozzle at soiled surfaces ... flips a switch. Then 

the Unit takes over! Lays down a soil-shattering solu- 
tion of cleaning compound at the rate of 2 gallons a 

minute at 30 Ibs. pressure. Hose-rinsing floats-off the 
softened soils. And here are three good spots to use 
the Oakite Hot-Spray Unit: 


SMOKEHOUSE WALLS, CEILINGS, 
DUCTS: Unit does a thorough, 
quick job of soaking-off heavy 
layers of grease, soot, creosote, 
etc. Application technique does 
not cloud-up atmosphere. Op- 
eration proceeds without inter- 
ruption. 














LOADING DOCKS: Sprays on solu- 
tion of dirt-breaking Oakite 
cleaning compound, evenly. 50 
foot hose length gives operator 
plenty of leeway. 


KETTLES, VATS, TANKS: Unit's 
flat-spray nozzle completely wets 
soils over wide areas. Puts Oakite 
cleaners into quick, safe dirt- 
removing action. Saves hours of 


hand-scraping . .. wire-brushing. 


Get the Whole Story Free— Send today for the FREE 
Oakite Service Report which tells about the Oakite Hot- 
Spray Unit and Oakite cleaners for simplified meat- 
plant cleaning. Or arrange with your Oakite Technical 
Service Representative for a convincing demonstration. 








OAKITE 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 


MATERIALS « METHODS © SERVICE 
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proved processing, to mention only a 
few, are the modern methods of curing 
hams and bacon imparting a better 
flavor to the product and substantially 
reducing the curing period, the marked 
change for the better in the quality of 
sausage Which has significantly in- 
creased popular acceptance of the 
product, the many new varieties of sau- 
sage now available to the consumer, 
the development of the antioxidant 
AMIF-72 which will improve materially 
the quality of lard and the increase in 
the quality and variety of canned meats. 
But spectacular as our progress has 
been in processing methods, it seems to 
me that among the things ahead in 
meat packing should be even further 
improvement in these methods. 

And when we consider the advances 
the industry has made in the compara- 
tively recent past, it is only reasonable 
to take the position that we can make 
more progress in processing in the 
years that lie ahead. 

Another item to be considered as 
means of increasing our business is 
packaging. We all appreciate, I am sure, 
the importance of well designed, color- 
ful packages—packages that attract the 
attention of the shopper and convey the 
impression of quality—in other words, 
packages that invite increased sales. 
The package, of course, should appeal 
to the shopper from the standpoint of 
convenience. A recent accomplishment 
of the industry in the packaging field is 
containers employed for pre-packaged 
fresh meats and cured meats. Packaging 
of frozen meats thus far has not proven 
very practicable. 

But it is not enough to make a good, 
properly packaged product. In fact all 
our effort in this connection is a total 
loss unless we distribute that product. 
And here is another instance in which 
great strides have been accomplished in 
our industry during the recent decade. 


Distribution Problems 


Today the American meat packing 
industry has the job of making its prod- 
ucts easily available in prime condition 
every day to approximately 145,000,000 
people. That’s a big distribution job but 
it is being done. Thousands of refrigera- 
tor cars are in transit on our railways 
and thousands of refrigerated trucks 
are traveling the highways carrying 
our products to the nation. The advent 
of the refrigerator truck, a compara- 
tively recent development, was of vast 
importance to the industry and made 
It possible to deliver products direct 
from the meat packing plants over hun- 
dreds of miles to the dealers’ door 
under refrigeration all the way. The 
better, faster deliveries possible to us 
now have been and are in effect builders 
of dedler and public good will toward 
the industry. 

Efficient as the industry’s distribu- 
tive system is, continued improvement 
is being made each year. Many econo- 
mies are being realized by changing to 
a system of more direct shipments. 
Also, continued growth of our volume 
of business in canned meats and pack- 


MEAT CANNERS BREAKFAST DURING AMI CONVENTION 


Members of the National Meat Canners Association, breakfasting at the Waldorf, are 
shown a two-page picture editorial on canned meats which will appear in Look Maga- 
zine of October 12. The spread is being described by George Anderson of Dudley, 
Anderson and Yutcy, public relations counsel for AMI and Can Mfrs. Institute. 


aged meat items will add thousands of 
retail outlets to those that can serve 
meat products to the public. 

As to telling people about our prod- 
ucts, there is no question but that the 
industry as a whole has done a splendid 
job in advertising its wares. 

For many years past individual com- 
panies have made wide use of news- 
papers, national magazines and the ra- 
dio to tell the public about their prod- 
ucts. Further, they have maintained a 
consistent flow of point of sale adver- 
tising material, store cards, hangers, 
transparencies, panel displays, etc., to 
the dealers for their counters, wall and 
window displays. In addition, millions 
of pamphlets, recipe books, leaflets, etc., 
have been supplied to dealers and often 
direct to housewives. 

Also the industry has told the people 
about its product through the national 
meat educational program carried on by 
the American Meat Institute. Launched 
in the autumn of 1940, the purpose of 
the Institute campaign is to make the 
public better acquainted with the fact 
that meat is a basic food always in 
season, palatable and economical, and 
rich in the elements essential to good 
health. Currently the Institute is using 
more than 400 newspapers in this cam- 


SUNSHINE STATE 
VISITORS 


Florida’s representatives 
included P. A. Tarnow, 
sales manager, and C. 
O. Hinsdale, both of 
Herman Sausage Fac- 
tory, Inc., Tampa, who 
are shown with PeeWee 
Hughes (right) of Wm. 
J. Stange Co., Chicago. 
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paign and 50 dietetic hospital and med- 
ical journals. Through its publication 
and display material the Institute 
reaches millions of people. Also, it visits 
millions of homes in the interest of 
meat through its sponsorship of the 
popular radio show, “Fred Waring and 
His Pennsylvanians,” two mornings 
each week throughout the year over the 
National Broadcasting coast-to-coast 
network. Those of you attending the 
dinner last night know what a group 
of capable artists we have conveying 
this industry’s message to the people. 


Educational Campaign 


I think it will be conceded that the 
industry is doing a good job in telling 
the people about its product and that 
the gratifying results to date fore- 
shadow an even more intensive educa- 
tional campaign in the future. 

All these trends indicating modern 
thinking throughout the industry point 
in one direction—to increased per cap- 
ita consumption of meat. We know that 
prior to World War II the trend was 
downward in per capita consumption 
of meat, particularly in beef. And we 
all realize that, in a period of high 
national income, such as we have expe- 
rienced during the last few years, the 





| kitchens were Miss Floris Rottersmann, 


| mann, president. 


| a packer friend by the firm’s officials: K. E. 
| Blair, field engineer, Townsend Engineer- 
| ing Co.; Geo. Fuchs, sausage foreman, 
| Peters Packing Co., Mckeesport, Pa.; R. T. 
| Townsend, president, and A. F. Townsend, 








Prominent, successfui packers every- 
where insist on our superior brand of 
FANCY DOMESTIC PAPRIKA for 
the production of sausages, meat 
loaves, chili products and other pre- 
pared meats. 


For here is flavor at its finest . . . every 
particle of true Paprika goodness. The 
rich, red natural color . . . the zesty, 
biteless flavor ... and the velvety tex- 
ture that spreads smooth without 
speckling. Here is the proven formula 
to instill your product with the taste- 
tempting eye-appeal that can only 
mean success! 


Over 20 years of continuous research 
and progress in the production of 
Paprika has enabled us to offer you 
superior quality at minimum cost. 
Samples and formulas furnished on 
requést. Prompt shipment from our 
nearest distribution point. Write today. 


"CHILI PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION // 


184] East 50th Street 
‘Los Angeles, Calif. 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill 


* Grade mames trade marked. 
Also Distributed From:San Antonio, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
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| demand the greater will be the produc- 
| tion of livestock, with a corresponding grain crops and nursing a hope that 
| growth in our livestock industry. Fur- 
| ther improvements in feeding and in 








Schneider, G. Gartrell, J. Clabo, O. 

EXHIBITORS—1 R. Hespeler and H. Jacobson. — 
5. KOLD-HOLD MFG. CO., Lansing 
1. GREAT LAKES STAMP & MEG. Mich. An insulated truck body equipped 
CO., Chicago. Featuring a complete line With a Kold-Hold package unit providing 
of casing printing and branding irons and ¢omplete refrigeration _— on display to 
cellophane sealing devices, the Great illustrate the firm’s hold-over refrigera. 
Lakes’ booth was a gathering point for tion protection. The unit was equipped 
identification-minded packers. Shown ex- with a recording thermometer to demon. 
plaining the company’s line to C. C. Noble, ‘t®ate the pare of refrigeration Pro- 
president, Noble’s Independent Meat Co., tection provided. Pictured in the booth are 
Madera, Cal., is John H. Payton (left) the J: C. Jackson, New York district manager; 











| firm’s president. H. C. Hoover, Philadelphia district map. 


ager, and E. A. Thiele, vice president, alj 
2. ADVANCE OVEN CO., St. Louis. On  o¢ Kold-Hold. 


oe to — the many —— of 6. VISKING CORP., Chicago. A reftig 
ee ee ee erated show case featured various sausage 
products from leading meat plants stuffed 
in the company’s Visqueen and Saran 


casings. Methods of using the company’s 
3. TOWNSEND ENGINEERING CO., products in sausage production were ex. 


Maurice Rottersmann and Henry Rotters- 


| Des Moines, Iowa. The firm’s new bacon plained by H. N. Ries and William Has. 
| derinder and its fleshing machine were on son, both of the sales department. 


exhibit. In the picture the profits to be 7, THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA, 
gained by fleshing are being explained to Philadelphia, Pa. A model of the master 
series of the firm’s sausage meat choppers 
formed the center of interest at this booth, 
H. E. Seideman, sales manager, and D, A, 
Marrow, eastern representative, discussed 
the features of their chopper. 

8. NIAGARA BLOWER CO., New York. 
4. LINKER MACHINES, INC., Newark, A complete No-Frost refrigeration unit 
N. J. Two slow-motion linkers with their consisting of a Niagara Aeropass con- 


vice president, Townsend Engineering Co. 


| working mechanisms éither directly visible denser, fan spray cooler and No-Frost 


or reflected by angled mirrors, and a stand- concentrator attracted meat packers to the 


| ard production rate linker, linked air-filled company’s booth. Technical advantages of 
| artificial casings for conventioneers. Pack- the non-frosting refrigeration system were 


ers were told about the economy of link- described by O. F. Gilliam, western man- 
ing with the unit by staff members R. M. ager; Paul H. Schoepflin, president, and 
Perkins, president, W. Karius, Wm. W. L. Offenhamer, vice president. 





demand for meat is greater than nor- expand every possible effort to foster a 
mal. But we have also learned that even _ policy of abundance as contrasted with 


| in normal years—or years of low na-_ a policy of scarcity in this country. 


tional income—much can be done to We are fully acquainted with the 
increase the demand for, and the con- ¢aguses that aggravated our livestock 
sumption of, meat. The greater the supply problem these last two years. 
But now that we are enjoying record 


we can expect more practical handling 


: : : of our problem by our government 
breeding of livestock will follow. whenever it becomes involved, the in- 


Probably the most serious problem dustry will campaign even more inten- 


| facing the industry is the trend toward sively for an abundant livestock pro- 


a declining livestock population. As Mr. duction and will do all that it can to 


| Babcock explained at our annual dinner assist the nation’s livestock producers 
| last evening, it is imperative that we 


(More NORRIS on page 220.) 











ALL STAINLESS STEEL 
DRY CURING BACON BOX 


With corrugated stainless steel cover and 
self-clamping handles. No jack or pin needed 
—simply close the lid, adjust, and lower the 
handles. Rounded corners and sanitary con- 
struction throughout. EASY TO CLEAN. Modern 
and efficient. Saves time. Inquiries invited. 


=z @?.-f 


GEORGE LEISENHEIMER CO. 


Manufacturers of Equipment for the Meat Industries Since 1926 
984 Grand Street ° Brooklyn 6, New York 





— 
————— 
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1. THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, 
Chicago, Ill. Griffith representatives were 
kept busy demonstrating their new Pull- 
man ham press, Prague pickle balance 
scale and meat tying machine which were 
on display in the firm’s booth. Shown in 
photo is Harry L. Gleason, vice president 
and general sales manager. 

2. CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CO., Cincinnati, O. The familiar Boss em- 
blem attracted large numbers of packers 
and sausage manufacturers who stopped 
to discuss operating and equipment prob- 
lems with members of the firm. In photo 
(left to right) are Herman C. Schmidt, 
chairman of board; W. P. Boyleston, meat 
sanitation, State Board of Health of South 
Carolina; R. S. Roberts, vice president, 
David Davies, Inc., Zanesville, O., and 
C. Oscar Schmidt, president, Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co. 

3. CINCINNATI COTTON PRODUCTS 
CO., Cincinnati, O. An attractive back- 
drop composed of photos showing the 
home of Form-Best and Pin-tite stockin- 
ettes and shroud cloths, as well as their 
applications in meat plants, was featured 
in this year’s exhibit. Firm representatives 


in photo (left to right) are Harry Freed- 
man, sales; Sidney Goldfarb, president; 
Louis Goldfarb, chairman of board; Alvin 
J. Goldfarb, sales, and Mrs. Ben Campton, 
wife of Ben Campton, president, Meat 
Packers, Inc., Los Angeles. 


4. ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
CO., Kensington, Pa. Conventioneers were 
attracted to the impressive display of 
Wear-Ever aluminum equipment which in- 
cluded meat tubs, shovels, spreading pans, 
barrels and a small working model of the 
firm’s new steam-jacketed kettle. Shown in 
accompanying photo (left to right) are 
W. P. Benghauser, advertising depart- 
ment; Ted Larber, New: York sales repre- 
sentative; R. C. Deardorff, sales, and Alan 
Wigley, sales. 


5. FIRST SPICE MIXING CO., New 
York, N. Y. Tasty frankfurts, grilled to 
perfection in the firm’s booth, were well 
received by visitors who stopped to chat 
with representatives. Samples of the firm’s 
complete line of natural and concentrated 
spices and sausage binders were on dis- 
play. Shown in photo (left to right) are 
J. H. Feyl, sales manager; William Kauf- 
mann, sales; Felix Epstein, president; Sigi 
Wolff, sales, and Bob Meidel, sales. 


6. LINK-BELT CO., Chicago, Ill. Large 


photostatic blowups of advertisements fea- 


turing Link-Belt grease collectors nq 
screens and some of the firm’s extensiy. 
line of automatic conveying equipment fo 
the meat packing industry attracted th 
attention of many packers and renderer 
Present to discuss Link-Belt equipment wa, 
J. D. Durant, Chicago district sales map. 
ager. 


7. STANDARD CASING CO., New 
York, N. Y. On display for inspection 
was a comprehensive array of the firm’; 
large line of stainless steel equipment fo, 
the sausage kitchen and for use by meg 
packers generally. The exhibit proved pop. 
ular with the large number of equipment. 
minded packers who stopped to talk with 
representatives of the eastern casing and 
supply house. 


8. ELENITE PRODUCTS, INC., Ney 
York, N. Y. Specialists in designing equip. 
ment for sterilization of both air and wa. 
ter, the Elenite booth featured the firm’; 
ultra-violet water sterilizer which produces 
sterilized water without heat or chemicals, 
Other products on display included 
cleansers and the Elenite Steril-Hood. Ip 
photo (left to right) W. T. Dailey, owner, 
Dailey Equipment Co., Milwaukee, Wis; 
G. G. Ellner, research director; J. Stein. 
mann and John D. Corrigan of the Elenite 
Products. 





in solving their many problems. 

In this connection, the public rela- 
tions program that has been pushed 
aggressively by the American Meat In- 
stitute and the individual members of 





the industry during the last few years 
has done much to clarify in the public’s 
mind the problems of the meat and 
livestock industry. This is a vital job. 
It is a program that must be continued 


and enlarged if possible because it is in 
the best interest of the public that it be 
done. Through it we can and will cause 
a better understanding among the pro- 
ducer, the consumer, the management, 








equipped with reducers and clutch. 


NOW... Butt Pickling 


becomes a I-man operation 


requiring only 14 normal time! 


Here is a revolutionary new brine injector that is capable of pickling 1500 
to 2000 Ibs. cellar trimmed butts per hour . . . thus reducing the time from 
sixty minutes to fifteen minutes for corresponding number of butts pickled. 
Injector has four pickle needles which can be set to deliver 1 to 2 ounces 
of pickle per stroke. Unit is made mostly of non-corrosive and stainless 
steel. Measuring a compact 20”x50"x41” the unit weighs 150 Ibs. and 
is mounted on whee!s to permit convenient movement to the curing vats. 
The needle header is equipped with springs which strip the pickled butts 
and actuates the pickle feed valve. Feedway guides can be instantly 
set from 2 to 5 inches. Unit is powered by a single 3 H.P. electric motor! 








Write today for full particulars regarding this amazing time and labor-saver! 











NEW AUTOMATIC BRINE 
This completely new unit incorporates many improvements 
over the original model used and tested for three years in 
the Richter plant. 


RICHTER’S Foop Propucrs, INC. 


1040 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 


INJECTOR 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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1. MILPRINT, INC., Milwaukee. Attrac- 
tively-packaged meats and sausage prod- 
ucts for consumer purchase highlighted 
the display of Milprint’s transparent and 
Pliofilm packaging materials, supplement- 
ing the Mil-O-Seal display of loaf and 
sausage items. Jack Manion, sales manager, 
was on hand to discuss packaging prob- 
lems with individual packers. 


2. FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO., Piqua, O. A graphic pictorial presen- 
tation of some of the firm’s solvent render- 
ing and drip rendering installations 
formed the background for the booth. 
Packers seeking advice on either of the 
two methods of rendering were given ex- 
pert information by the representatives. 
Shown here are C. B. Upton, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; Mrs. C. B. 
Upton and J. C. Mellon, sales manager. 


3. BARLIANT & CO., Chicago. The 


firm’s new frozen meat slicer was exhibited 


to interested meat packers. The adapta- 
bility of the unit to sausage and canning 
production was explained by the repre- 
sentatives pictured in the booth: Edward 
Vewnewitz, Herman Manufacturing Co., 
Lancaster, O., and Samuel Barliant, presi- 
dent, Barliant & Co. 


4. EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. All stainless steel over- 
and-under scales for canning, bacon slic- 
ing and sausage packaging operations at- 
tracted the attention of packaging-minded 
meat packers. Problems of volume pack- 
aging and scaling were solved by the firm’s 
representatives, W. T. Monroe, division 
manager, and John H. Downer, sales. 


5. ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A modified model of the Famco 
automatic sausage linker was exhibited in 
the firm’s booth. The enlarged gears on 
the new models are said to permit steadier 
operation and a variation in the number 
of twists in turning each link. Shown in 
the booth are R. C. Allen, manager, and 
J. A. Granche, sales engineer. 


6. HAM BOILER CORPORATION, Pon 
Chester, N. Y. Answers to questions oq 
boiled ham operations were given inte, 
ested packers by the staff of the equipiney 
manufacturer. Shown with the firm’s fog, 
operated ham press and Adelmann moj 
washer are John Adelmann, president, anj 
Fred J. Flynn, general manager. 


7. VICTORY CONTAINER CORP, Ney 
York, N. Y. Featuring the Snap-It cop, 
tainer, the firm displayed various Packing. 
house items packaged in its new type of 
Fibreboard container which is said to say 
labor, space and time. Advantages of their 
new product were told by Sidney Berm. 
stein, Mrs. Anne Krengle, Ben Krengle, 
Aaron Berke, inventor, and A. J. Radin, 
president. 


8. B. H. BUNN CO., Chicago. Fast me 

chanical tying of hams, bacon and othe 

smoked meat products was demonstrated 

by the company’s representatives from 

New York: Daniel M. Melville and Charles 

J. Leavy. Many conventioneers watched 
operations. 





the employes and the shareholders. 


Continued growth means expansion 
and expansion will require additional 
capital. The additional capital must 
come either from earnings or from the 
investment of new money in the in- 
dustry. 

For years the percentage of net earn- 
ings to net worth in the industry has 
averaged lower than that of other lead- 
ing industries and in many instances 


lower than that of other food manu- 
facturing groups. 


I think the industry should be, and 
is becoming, more apologetic than proud 
of the low return per dollar of sales. 
More effort is being made to acquaint 
the public with the fact that the indus- 
try’s average net profit of slightly over 
one cent per dollar of sales does not 
materially affect the price of meat. And 
more effort is being made to increase 





this profit to afford a better return o 
the present investment and to attract 
the additional capital that will be re 
quired in the future. 

Naturally it is important to the pro. 
ducers and consumers that the meat 
packing industry operate economically 
and efficiently. and that its profits be 
kept at reasonable levels. It is just as 
important to them that the industry 


(More NORRIS on page 224.) 








Today, as from the very beginning of 
pre-packaged bacon, packers and large 
retail meat merchants have shown a 
significant preference for U. S. heavy- 
duty bacon slicers. 


There's a reason! 


The quality that’s built into these ma- 
chines shows up every day they’re used 
— in dependable performance, sim- 
plicity of operation and minimum 
maintenance. 

Survey your needs for bacon slicers 
today. and write Department NP. 


7 Outstanding Features 


. Planetary action; circular, concave knife for smooth slicing 
action. 


. Knife always razor keen; has automatic, adjustable sharpener 
— no need to return to factory for re-sharpening. 


. Perfection in slicing, shingling and appearance of product; as- 
sures maximum speed in inspecting and packaging. 


. Sturdily built for continuous hard use — and that means mini- 
mum servicing. 


. Can be used with your present table or other equipment. 
. Maximum practical speed for proper inspection and packing. 
. Easy to maintain; no need to call in factory experts. 


U.S. SLICING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


La Porte, Indiana 
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1. SPECIALTY MERS. SALES CO., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The Specialty booth again at- 
tracted much attention of packers visiting 
the exhibits. On display was the firm’s com- 
plete line of C-D grinder knives, plates 
and cutter knives. Missed by his many 
friends in the industry was the Old-Timer, 
Charles W. Dieckmann, who was unable 
to attend the convention. The firm was 
represented by (left to right) Harry 
Mitchell, sales, and Charles W. Hess, gen- 
eral manager. 


2. JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buf- 
falo, New York. Large and small packers, 
alike, stopped at the Buffalo exhibit to in- 
spect and cperate the wooden meat chop- 
per which the firm had on display. Found 
in an antique shop in Pennsylvania, the 
meat chopper is believed to be from 150 
to 200 years old and is handmade of solid 
oak except for the iron chopper blades. 
Shown in the booth is the firm’s president, 
Harold E. Smith. 

3. MARTIN H. LIPTON CO., INC., 
New York, N. Y. Another “hit” was scored 
by the new Lipton smoke unit which made 
its first AMI appearance at this year’s con- 
vention. The unit can provide uniform 
smoke for six houses for six to eight hours 
without refeeding or handling. Lipton per- 


sonnel present to extend cordial greetings 
to the trade were (left to right) Stanley 
Gershel, sales manager, Martin H. Lipton, 
president, and Alfred Whitman, chief en- 
gineer. 

4. OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New 
York, N. Y. A mobile hot spray unit for 
cleaning smokehouses, processing and han- 
dling equipment, as well as the firm’s large 
line of specialized cleaning materials, were 
featured attractions in the booth. On hand 
to pass out literature and technical in- 
formation on packinghouse sanitation was 
Edward Wittschiebe, sales department, New 
York office. 


5. HOY EQUIPMENT CO., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Attention was focused on the 
Hoy ham presses, stainless steel ham and 
meat loaf molds, and aluminum alloy 
smoke sticks for skinless frankfurters. 
Packers and sausage manufacturers who 
stopped to visit at the attractive booth 
were greeted by Hoy personnel which in- 
cluded (left to right) Frank H. Hoy, presi- 
dent, and Jack Addis, sales department. 

6. MARATHON CORP., Menasha, Wis- 
consin. Demonstration of the firm’s Kart- 
ridg-Pak automatic branding, banding and 
“packaging” machine for frankfurts and 
other sausage in natural or artificial cas- 
ings again keynoted the large Marathon 
exhibit booth. Interest was also shown in 
the packaging of sausage, bacon, frank- 





furts and lard in the attractive ]j 
cartons manufactured by the firm, 
thon men shown in the photo are (left to 
right) Douglas Fox, service engineer. 
Frank Ruthven, sales representative, pa 
central; E. V. Krueger, sales Promotion 
manager, meat and vegetable packing, an 
Charles Cowart, eastern sales represent, 
tive. 


7. EMBOSOGRAF COMPANY OF Il}. 
NOIS, Chicago, Illinois. Having one of the 
most colorful exhibits at the convention, 
the firm’s booth in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria presented a striking 
array of multi-colored embossed signs anj 
indoor billboards. Sales-minded  visitg,, 
saw at a glance the eye-catching values of 
these signs designed for counter or wall 
display. Shown in photo is Mike Temkin, 
purchasing agent. 


8. E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS x 
CO., Wilmington, Delaware. The Cello 
phane division of this large company gave 
the packer visitor a quick picture through 
the use of a large map and colored pin; 
of the rapid trend to meat prepackaging 
throughout the country. In attendance jn 
the booth to discuss the part that proper 
packaging plays in influencing the buying 
habits of consumers were (left to right) 
R. M. McDonald, merchandise research, 
New York City, and B. C. Robbins, promo. 
tion supervisor, Cellophane division, 





profit be sufficient to attract the neces- 
sary capital for continued growth. 

Of one thing we are certain. The 
industry will experience its usual head- 


aches, and possibly a few new ones, for 
each succeeding year does seem to 
bring some new problems. It is also 
certain that our headaches will be re- 





duced if we continue the progress and 
over-all program of recent years, 
In conclusion, let me say that the 


(NORRIS ends on page 226.) 











example. 








Now available in sizes: 100 Ibs. to 500 Ibs. capacity 


__R.T. RANDALL & CO. 


331-333 North Second Street 
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| Take RANDALL STUFFERS for 
| These STUFFERS are 
designed and built of the finest 
materials, by master craftsmen, 
with respect for precision and 
quality workmanship, a combin- 


| ation found in every RANDALL 
| 
| 





No costly lag in your production schedule, due to 
choked valves, or other faulty parts, when you use equipment 
made by RANDALL .. . manufacturers of high-quality, 
precision-made sausage machinery since 1883. 


A RANDALL Guarantee 


product, assuring you 


service. 


TION are a must. 


long 
years of trouble-free, low-cost 


RANDALL STUFFERS are used 
in many well-known plants 


where QUALITY and PRODUC- 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Write or wire for catalog and 
prices. Dept. N 
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1. THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO., Chi- 
cago. The Howard wrapping machine for 
which the Allbright-Nell Co. has acquired 
packinghouse distributorship, was the focal 
point for meat packers interested in pre- 
packaged meats. The machine is said to 
be ideal for cellophane wrapping different 
packinghouse products packaged in vari- 
ous types of open-face containers. Pictured 
in the booth (left to right) are Henry T. 
Steidel, vice president, Howard Engineer- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Mrs. H. T. Steidel 
and H. A. Scherer, advertising manager, 
Allbright-Nell Co. 

2. STEELCOTE MANUFACTURING 
CO., St. Louis. A large hand holding an 
illuminated can of Damp-Tex, and test 
sticks painted with Damp-Tex, were used 
to illustrate for conventioneers the quality 
of “the enamel that sticks to wet surfaces” 
and resists packinghouse acids and greases. 
Shown in the booth are A. W. Andren, 
New York representative, K. A. Proctor, 
Philadelphia distributor, and W. A. San- 
chez, New York representative. 

3. EAGLE BEEF CLOTH CO., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. A weaving machine making the fa- 
mous Eagle covers for meat products at- 


tracted the attention of meat packers, 
many of whom viewed the operation for 
the first time. The advantages of textile 
Eagle cover protection for meat products 
were explained by “Nate” Levine, Murray 
Levine and A. May of the company’s 
staff. 

4. HERCULES FASTENERS, INC., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. The advantages of perform- 
ing the first tie on artificial casing by the 
Fastie method were demonstrated with a 
Fastie machine by (left to right) A. O. 
Steckman, vice president and treasurer, 
John F. Motley, sales manager, and Joseph 
J. Frank, president. Sausages hung on 
sticks with Fastie metal hangers were also 
shown. 


5. C. E. DIPPEL & CO., INC., New York. 
The firm’s hydraulically-operated meat 
and fat dicing machine, and its full flat 
apron meat grinder, attracted many equip- 
ment-minded meat packers. The advan- 
tages of employing these two units in sau- 
sage kitchens were explained by H. C. 
Dippel, vice president and sales manager, 
and C. E. Dippel, president. ~ 


6. SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, Mount Vernon, O. Actual demon- 
strations of the packaging technique em- 
ployed with the Moldart method were con- 
ducted with various smoked meats to allow 





visiting meat packers to view the ease of 
operating the wrapper and the twister, the 
two wrapping machines employed. Demon, 
strating the technique in the picture ate 
H. C. Homer, Pliofilm sales, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Herbert Rumsey, ir, 
Tobin Packing Co., Rochester, New York; 
Harry V. Knowles, Eastern sales divigi 
and Frank Warden of Shellmar Produc, 
Corp. 


7. BASIC FOOD MATERIALS, INC 
Vermilion, O. Emphasis here was on Basic 
products used in the processing and pack. 
aging of chipped beef. Basic ingredient 
used in producing this pre-packaged, 
ready-to-eat item, include a prepared cream 
sauce, seasonings and cures, as well as the 
package itself. On hand to explain the 
sales possibilities of this Basic item were 
B. M. Morse and Joseph B. Kleckner, vice 
president. 


8. PURE CARBONIC, INC., New York. 
A four-cake dry ice bunker for motor 
truck refrigeration, photographs illus 
trating the use of dry ice in packinghouge 
operations and a cake of dry ice furnished 
the eye appeal for this exhibitor. Methods 
of using dry ice in the meat industry were 
explained by L. F. Kilmarx, general sales 
manager, and C. W. King, Chicago district 
mar ager. 

























































































































































































public rapidly is learning that we must 
have an expanding livestock and meat 
packing industry to serve adequately 
our rapidly growing population and to 


raise further our standard of living. 
CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Our next 

speaker is a man of so many accom- 

plishments it is a little hard to describe 








them. A former country boy from Ne. 
braska, who is well known for his pub- 
lic opinion surveys, Elmo Roper! 


(See page 230 for ROPER.) 






































GARMENTS 


BUTCHER FROCKS 
and OTHER WORK CLOTHING 


For several years during the war, and shortly thereafter, we could not secure 
the proper material from which Butcher Frocks should be made. We therefore hesitated 
to offer substitute materials of inferior quality. 


But, once again, we are able to secure the excellent materials and produce the 
high quality Butcher Frocks and other work garments for which we have long been 
famous—and what is more, produce them at ATTRACTIVE PRICES. It will be a pleasure 
to serve you. 


Write for Prices and Full Particulars 
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offices . . 


house products. 





information we have . . 
you work out a proper hedging program. 

Our monthly “lard letter” gives figures on production, , 
exports, consumption, carryover . . 
portant price trends and forces . . 
standing among competitive products. 

In addition, 45,000 miles of private wire link our 99 
. constantly carry current news on conditions 
and prices to and from major commodity exchanges 

. . can always give you a clear picture of the markets 
prevailing for lard, meat, tallow and other packing 


OF HOGS AND HEDGES... 


If packing house products are important to you, you 
might find our facilities and services of particular interest. 
Take Lard. Use of the futures’ markets based on all 
the available facts, can protect your capital position in 

this commodity — and those related to it. 
We gladly supply those facts . . . give you all the 


. do everything we can to help 


. highlights im- 
. points up lards’ 


If you’d like to know more about our services and 
missed us at the A.M.I. Convention, just write— 








Packing House Products Department 


MERRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 97 Cities 





VioBin 
WHEAT GERM POWDER 


does lots more than just bind 
Sausage and Meat Loaves. 


VIOBIN— 


.. IMPROVES FLAVOR 
. IMPROVES COLOR 


.-- IMPROVES TEXTURE 
...RETARDS RANCIDITY 





For further information about 
this ingredient that is more than 
just a binder write to: 


DISTRIBUTORS 
iL iiclom-7 as mieel ite) 7 -yile), 


99 FRUIT AND PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 





MANUFACTURED BY 


VIOBIN CORPORATION 
MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 
*U. S. Patent 2,314,282 
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Shaw-Box BUDGIT 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
* 


Budgit Hoists are small 
and portable. They take 
all hocheal effort out of 
lifting. They make pos- 
sible the employment 
of women or older men 
on jobs. You can put 
Budgit Hoists to work 












as soon as delivered. 
. 
DEALERS WANTED 
NET PRICES 

E 250Lb...34F.P.M...$119.00 

A 500Lb...17F.P.M... 159.00 

G 500Lb...3! F.P.M... 189.00 

B 1000 Lb...11 F.P.M... 189.00 

C 1000 Lb...17 F.P.M... 199.00 

J 1000 Lb... .34 F.P.M... 229.00 

D 2000 Lb... 9 F.P.M... 199.00 

K 2000 Lb. ..17 F.P.M... 229.00 

P 4000 Lb. 8 F.P.M... 299.00 


Current Available: 
Frames E, A, G, B,. C, D—110-1-60, 220-1-60, 
220-3-60, 440-3-60.—J. K and P 220-3-60 or 
440-3-60. Exception Model C and D in the 3 
phase, $10.00 extra. 


E. COHN & SONS, INC. 


Material Handling Equipment 
Box 910 900 L Street S. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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1. THE GLOBE COMPANY, Chicago, 
Ill. The attractive Globe booth in the Agi 
Gallery contained much of interest to th. 
industry. The packers who stopped to visi 
there with Globe personnel had the oppor. 
tunity of inspecting the firm’s Duo-Thrug 
waterproof wheel which was featured 
Other Globe products on display included 
a stainless steel sausage truck, a galvanized 
charging truck and the Globe pinless ¢roj. 
ley chain. In the photo is John W. Hii 
2. ATMOS CORPORATION, Chicago, 
Ill. A graphic presentation of the operg. 
tion of a smokehouse was shown in the 
form of a transparent plastic model of an 
Atmos house. Shown for the first t.me, the 
model incorporates working parts and js 
one-third the size of a regu’ar smokehoug, 
A fan powered by a small motor was em. 
ployed to drive smoke through the supply 
line. C. B. Jensen is shown in the photo, 
3. BUILDICE CO., INC., Chicago, Ill, 
Those suffering from the effects of con. 
ventionitis found the Buildice booth 4 
pleasant spot to stop and rest. A large 
board showing various Buildice installa. 
tions added to the attractiveness and value 
of the exhibit. A Worthington compressor 
was also on display. Shown in the booth 
is R. A. Espe, sales engineer. 

4. UNITED CORK COMPANIES, Kear. 
ney, N. J. The firm’s booth attracted the 





| attention of many packers who stopped to 





inspect the various types of corkboard in- 
sulation on display, as well as cork pipe 
covering for cold pipe lines. Shown in 
the photo are (left to right) E. J. Ward, 
president; John W. Rath, chairman of 
board, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo; G. E. 
Carll, branch manager, and H. H. Bose, 
vice president. 

5. U. S. THERMO CONTROL CO., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Visitors to the exhibit 
rooms were quick to spot the U. S. Thermo 
exhibit in the first booth in the Basildon 
room. Continually moving model trucks 
and trailers bearing the names of leading 
packers were employed to indicate the wide 
acceptance of Thermo-King mechanical re 
frigeration units for meat packing truck 
and trailers. On hand to greet their many 
friends and customers were (left to right) 
M. B. Green, general sales manager, and 
W. J. Wherry, factory representative. 
6. THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sharing a portion of the 
Exact’ Weight Scale Co. booth, Yale & 
Towne exhibited its scale with a basically 
new dial scale mechanism featuring greater 
visibility and adjustable load capacity to 
meet various needs in the packing plant. 
Shown in photo are (left to right) J. 
Sweigart, service engineer, and F. C. Em 
mick, New York area representative. 

7. NATURAL CASINGS, Chicago, Il. 
Attention was again focus d on two large 
open type refrigerated display cases fe 
turing all types of sausage stuffed in nat 
ural casings. As an added attraction, pack 
ers and sausage manufacturers were it 
vited to estimate the weight of a giant 
sized bologna. Shown in photo (left t 


| right) are H. W. Clubb, chairman, Ameri 


can Meat Institute natural casings commit 


tee, and John C. Milton, AMI. 
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LMO ROPER: My topic today is 
what the polls are showing in con- 
nection with the presidential race. I 
want to tell you right at the outset that 
it is a matter of a good deal of regret 
to me that I can’t 
have here on the 
platform with me 
that fellow. election 
prognosticator and 
friend,Mr. William 
Jeffries, because I 
am sure that this 
election is one that 
he and I could - 
agree on, even 
though our meth- 
ods of prediction 
are—well, slightly 
dissimilar in spots. 
In other words, 
this isn’t a very 
difficult election to 
predict. The facts are, as I see them, 
that Mr. Dewey will be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in November 
by a very substantial majority. I 
thought some of you would like that! 
When I was trying to drown my own 
sorrow over this discovery, I consoled 
myself by thinking, “Think of the nice 
fellows in the American Meat Institute 
that will really like it.” 


I announced that the other day, be- 
cause it seemed to me that it was the 
only right thing to do. I see no sense 
in going on and publishing predictions 
which showed that Mr. Dewey is up .5 
of a per cent, or down .7 of a per cent, 
when he is so far ahead now that only 
a major political miracle could possibly 
change the result. Sure, we have to 
make some hedges. I like to make the 
smallest number possible, although I 
admit that making hedges is the true 
sign of an expert. We have to make 
some hedges. We have to say that if 
there were a fighting war, it might 
make a difference. We have to say that 
if Mr. Truman should manage to con- 
duct a campaign of the kind that he 
isn’t capable of conducting, or if Mr. 





ELMO ROPER 
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Dewey Election Sure, But 
Senate May Be Democratic 


Dewey were to make some very rash 
move, that possibly the result could be 
changed. 

But I am convinced that Mr. Truman 
is not going to conduct a campaign that 
will evoke any electoral miracles, and I 
hardly need to point out that rashness 
is not one of Mr. Dewey’s outstanding 
qualities or faults. 


Dewey by Big Majority 


So, I don’t think anything is going to 
happen to change this. It seemed to me 
the only thing to do was to say that 
early, because if we have learned any- 
thing at all in the last 15 years of meas- 
uring public opinion, we have learned 
that in the national elections—and I 
want to emphasize “national,” because 
it is not so true of state elections and it 
is even less true of county and city elec- 
tions—the sentiment is pretty well crys- 
tallized by the first of September, or by 
the middle of August, for that matter. 

When a man is as far ahead as Mr. 
Dewey is, it would be one of the most 
astounding reversals of everything we 
have learned in the last 15 years about 
the stability of opinion that could pos- 
sibly be imagined. 

So, I said, “Let’s announce it and get 
it out of the way and go on to some 
more interesting things.” 

What are those more _ interesting 
things? I think it is important, and I 
think maybe it could even be important 
historically, to analyze, for example, 
what has happened to this terrific po- 
litical strength that Mr. Roosevelt had. 

Mr. Truman is supposedly his heir 





SIX FAMILIAR FACES 


LEFT: D. K. Sanders, pork division, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; D. R. How- 
land, president, Miller & Hart, Inc., and 
A. W. Brickman, president, Illinois Meat 
Co. RIGHT: Raymond Harris, co-owner, 
Glover Packing Co., Roswell, N. M.; R. H. 
Marks, vice president, Enterprise Incorpo- 
vated, Dallas, and A. J. Armstrong, sales 
manager, Glover Packing Co. 





apparent. What has happened to that 
strength which succeeded in going 
against all tradition for four terms fo, 
one man? Well, if you will analyze the 
strength that he had, it will be ap. 
parent that it was a curious kind of 
voting coalition that was held together 
by Mr. Roosevelt. It was a coalition 
which included northern liberals ang 
independent voters, big city machines 
the southern conservatives and a dis. 
proportionately large number of young 
voters. 

Where Roosevelt Majority Is 

Now, what happened to it? Mr 
Roosevelt ran against Mr. Dewey jp 
1944 and won. Mr. Dewey is running 
again. Has he increased his popularity, 
or has Truman decreased his popular. 
ity? 

Well, it is pretty apparent, if you an- 
alyze the figures, that Mr. Dewey has 
not won the election anything like Mr. 
Truman has lost the election. Our fig. 
ures show that Mr. Dewey’s support is 
substantially at the same point it was 
in 1944. At that time, 44 per cent of 
the people were for him. The balance 
were either for minor party candidates, 
or undecided, or for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Today, 44 per cent of the people are 
for Mr. Dewey. The difference is that 
not as many people are for Mr. Truman 
as were for Mr. Roosevelt. 

I said this was a coalition, and the 
coalition included the big city machines. 
Well, let’s take a look at what hap- 
pened to the Roosevelt support in the 
big city machines. 


Voters in the South 


In the cities of over 1,000,000, in 
1944, Roosevelt had 53 per cent, with a 
balance either going to Dewey, or a 
minor party candidate, or undecided. 
Today Mr. Truman has 33 per cent, a 
drop of 20 percentage points, in that 
great stronghold of the Democratic 
Party, the big cities. 

I said that the southern conservatives 
were a part of this rather strange coali- 
tion. What has happened to the voters 
in the South? A total of 63 per cent of 
them were for Roosevelt in 1944, and 
that has declined to 33 per cent for 
Truman, a drop of 30 percentage points 
in that other stronghold of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the South. 

Let’s take a look at the voters in the 
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Northeast. Forty-four per cent of them 
_q minority, but a substantial minor- 
ity—were for Roosevelt in 1944; 26 per 
cent are for Truman today, a drop of 
18 percentage points. 

The lower middle income group of 
this country has always been regarded 
as reasonably safe territory for the 
Democrats. They had declined in their 
Democratic support in 1944 until Roose- 
yelt had only 53 per cent of them. To- 
day Mr. Truman has 33 per cent of 
them, a decline of 20 percentage points. 

You remember that I said the Roose- 
yelt voting strength contained a dis- 
proportionately large number of young 
yoters. Let’s take a look at the young 
yoter today. Roosevelt had 55 per cent 
of them in 1944. Mr. Truman has 33 
per cent of them today, a drop of 22 
percentage points. The independent 
voters largely went to Roosevelt during 
the four times he ran, and these voters 
for Roosevelt had dropped until, in 
1944, they were only 52 per cent, still a 
majority. And, remember, all of the 
balance still didn’t go to Dewey. Part 
of that was, in our poll terms, the un- 
decided vote, and part went for little 
splinter party candidates. The 52 per 
cent in 1944 declined to 25 per cent 
today. 


The Independent Voter 


Interestingly enough, among the in- 
dependent voters, Mr. Dewey has, to the 
decimal point, the precise number of in- 
dependent voters that he had in 1944, 
He has not gained in independent vot- 
ers, but Truman has lost. We _ will 
touch on where those votes have gone 
in a minute. 

The people who normally call them- 
selves Democrats, who, in answer to the 
question, “Regardless of how you in- 
tend to vote in this particular election, 
how do you usually regard yourself, as 
a Republican, Democrat, a Socialist or 
what?”—people who, in answer to that 
question say, “I regard myself as a 
Democrat”—were for Roosevelt 75 per 
cent strong in 1944, and are for Mr. 
Truman today 53 per cent strong. In 
other words, this drop has come clear 
across the board; it is sharp and it is 
decisive. Only a major political miracle 
could upset the result today. 

Where did the support go? It didn’t 
go to Mr. Dewey. Well, part of it went 
to Mr. Wallace—not an awful lot of it, 





NATURAL CASING 








BOOTH MADE HIT 


Many convention visi- 
tors stopped to look 
over the elaborate dis- 
play of naturally-cased 
sausage and to sample a 
few of the products. 
Shown in front of the 
booth are Frank Batek 
(left), manager of the 
casing department of 
Armour and Company, 
and W. B. Walter of 
Armour’s casing depart- 
ment. 


about four per cent—but that is four 
times as much as all the splintered 
parties got in 1944. Some more went to 
Mr. Thurmond, and some more is unde- 
cided, and still more, as I said, had not 
the vaguest intention of voting for any- 
body this fall. 


Wallace Strength 


It is a little hard to estimate the ex- 
act number of popular votes that Mr. 
Thurmond will receive, because of the 
rather curious, shall we say, election 
laws in some of the southern states. It 
is a little hard to know whether he is 
running in some statés, or just who is 
running. It is a little difficult to esti- 
mate the Wallace strength, because, ob- 
viously, he has some strength in some 
states where he has been kept off the 
ballot, but, if the people could vote for 
Mr. Wallace any place they wanted to, 
he would get one of the smallest and 
most disappointing votes that any 
highly publicized third party candidate 
has gotten in recent political history, 


A PAIR OF TRIPLES 


LEFT: D. K: Sanders, vice president of 
the Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; H. L. 
DeFord, broker, of Sunderland & DeFord, 
Chicago, and C. J. Wray, manager of 
direct sales, The Cudahy Packing Co. 
RIGHT: Thomas Edmonds, sales, and Mil- 
ford C. Muche, vice president, E. E. Muche 
& Sons, Inc., Hartford, Conn., and Steve 
Greenfield, Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
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and his strength seems to be decreasing 
rather than increasing. 


It is rather interesting when you 
check the Wallace vote, group by group, 
to see that, whereas he is supposed to 
be particularly strong with the young, 
the more conservative Mr. Dewey is 
many times stronger with the young. 
He is supposed to be particularly strong 
in the big cities, but either Mr. Dewey 
or Mr. Truman are many times stronger 
in the big cities than Wallace is. In 
other words, if you go to his strongest 
possible support, you will find it very 
weak indeed. So much for predictions. 


Why Drop-off Took Place 


Why has this happened? Why has all 
this drop-off in support taken place? I 
think there are five major reasons, as 
I analyze the polls. I put, first, a feel- 
ing on the part of people that it is time 
for a change. After 16 years of demo- 
cratic administration, most people have 
a feeling that it is enough—let’s have 
something different. Even if you in- 
clude people who have supported the 
democratie party in years past, that is 
true. 

Second, I would say that I would put 
the fact Mr. Truman is popularly re- 
garded as failing by quite a good deal 
to fill Mr. Roosevelt’s shoes as the 
leader of the New Deal. He simply is 
regarded as not having measured up to 
his predecessor. 

Third, I say that there is a general 
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feeling, and has been for some time—I 
have even heard a meat packer voice 
this on one occasion or another—that 
efficient administration has been lack- 
ing in Washington, and Mr. Dewey is 
popularly regarded as a very efficient 
administrator. Even among people who 
confess they don’t know how he would 
stand on this or that issue, they are 
perfectly willing to vote for him be- 
cause of the fact that now is a par- 
ticularly good time to have an efficient 
administrator in the White House. 

I would describe, as the fourth rea- 
son, the fact that, despite-the squeeze 
of high prices, these are still relatively 
prosperous times, and historically, there 
always has been a tendency to swing to 
the right politically during prosperous 
times. 

Fifth, and I would insist that it was 
fifth and no higher than that, the de- 
parture of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Thur- 
mond from the Democratic ranks have 
split the party to the point where there 
is not much hope of winning nationally. 


Democratic Senate Possible 

I would like to make this particular 
* footnote at this time. This prognostica- 
tion of a rather easy Dewey victory 
does not carry with it any implication 
that all the Republican governors and 
senators are going to be elected. As a 
matter of fact, in several very key 
states, the polls show that the Demo- 
cratic senator has a better chance of 
winning than the Republican candidate 
for the Senate. And I wouldn’t regard 
as outside the realm of political possi- 
bility that there will be a Democratic 
Senate. 

How, specifically, has Mr. Truman 
suffered this decline because of issues? 
Well, let’s take the Marshall Plan. He 
is for the Marshall Plan. So is Mr. 
Dewey. People agree with both of them 
on that. Only 12 per cent tome out 
flatly against the Marshall Plan. Half 
of the people say outright they are for 


TWO ACES PAIR UP 


LEFT: J. D. Pepper, vice president, Pep- 

per Packing Co., Denver, and Ira Lay, jr., 

superintendent, T. L. Lay Packing Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


it, and the other half either say they 
are undecided, or give an indication of 
qualified approval. And here is an in- 
teresting thing: The Marshall Plan, 
which has been denounced as an in- 
famous tool by Mr. Wallace, is sup- 
ported by 34 per cent of the people who 
say they intend to vote for Mr. Wallace. 

On housing, Mr. Truman has come 
out for government subsidies, and here, 
again, the people are with him on that. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the people would 
like to see some form of federally sub- 
sidized housing activity, as against 23 
per cent who are flatly opposed to it. 

On price controls the division is a 
little closer, and yet, 46 per cent sup- 
port the renewal of price controls, and 
only 39 per cent oppose renewal, with 
the balance undecided. 

But now we come to two or three 
issues that Mr. Truman has taken a 
stand on that are not so popular. Re- 
garding the Taft-Hartley Act, for ex- 
ample, of all people interviewed, 45 per 
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cent vote for it, 24 per cent vote againg 
it. The balance are uncertain. 

I would like to make a little footnote 
here, that if you have been led to fp 
lieve union members are for the Taft. 
Hartley Act, I am afraid that is a mig 
take. We find union members against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

On the civil rights issue, on which the 
press has taken a very strong gs 
the people are against it by a vote of 
66 per cent to 25 per cent, voting th 
there ought not be a federal F.EP¢ 
law. Similarly, on the poll tax, although 
there, it is a close race, the vote is 4 
to 43, with each geographical area of 
the country except the South voting ip 
favor of having the poll tax eliminated 

So, there are some specific issues 9 
which Mr. Truman has support and m 
which he has undoubtedly made some 
enemies, but this doesn’t seem to be an 
election that is being decided primarily 
on the basis of specific issues. It seems 
to be an election decided, as I say, on 
the basis of the people being convinced 
that 16 years is long enough for one 
party to be in power, that Mr. Truman 
doesn’t measure up to his predecessor, 
and that Mr. Dewey is an extremely 
capable administrator. Add to that the 
political complications of the little logs 
that is afforded the Democratic ticket 
by Mr. Wallace and Thurmond and you 
have enough to make me reasonably 
sure that this prediction won’t go hay- 
wire, unless there is some major politi- 
cal happening. 


Issues Have Little Bearing 


I would like to say just a word per- 
sonally about the decision to announce, 
as I did, that I had no intention of con- 
tinuing to publish figures. I have taken 
the position for a long time, as most of 
you know, that presidential predictions 
are a stunt. I think they may have 
been useful once in validating this 
whole tool of public opinion research in 
convincing you gentlemen of industry 
it had a proper role in industry, and 
convincing educators it had a proper 
role in exploring areas of ignorance, 80 
that they might blueprint a better edu- 
cational system by our blueprinting 
areas of ignorance. I think that maybe 
it was needed two or three times to 
validate the tool, but to go on validating 
a tool which is demonstrated to be ac- 
curate within tenths of a per cent, when 
there are many more important things 
to do, is a boondoggle. 

I think, also, I have been a little bit 
bothered with the fact that some of us 
haven’t been entirely honest in saying 
that because this tool can predict elec- 
tions, it can do anything. Actually, 
election predictions are one of the sim- 
plest things the tool of marketing re 
search or public opinion research 1s 
called upon to do. It is so much more 
difficult to handle the average industrial 
problem with public opinion researeh 
than it is to predict elections very a 
curately, that we have no basis for say- 
ing that because we can do this one 
thing with extreme accuracy we cal 


(Continued on page 238.) 
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MORE CONVENTION HOSTS 


1. WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. CORP.: 
Questions on industrial lighting and beef 
tendering were cheerfully answered by the 
Westinghouse hospitality staff. Pictured 
with some friends (seated, left to right) 
are Earl Fisher and W. C. Reiman, both 
of the Ken-Rad lamp division, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., and Bill Menges, Lou 
Menges Organization, Inc., Basking Ridge, 
N. J. Standing: A. H. Schaefer, secretary- 
treasurer, and R. M. Schaefer, both of 
Willibald Schaefer, Inc., St. Louis; Geo. 
P. Buente, Geo. Buente, Inc., New York; 
P. M. Lawman and Charles Flood, sales 
manager, both of the Sterilamp-Tenderay 
department, Westinghouse, Bloomfield. 

2. MORRIS LABORATORIES CO.: Shown 
here (seated left to right) are Joseph 
Toepfner, Columbus, O.; Mrs. R. W. Mor- 
ris and J. Fred Schmidt, vice president, 
J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, 
O. Standing: Wm. Kling, Greensboro 
Packing Co., Greensboro, Ala.; J. A. Little, 
Southland Provision Co. of Palatka, Fla.; 
R. W. Morris, president, Morris Labora- 
tories Co., New York, and J. L. Szkasis, 
G. W. Johnson and J. E. Whittle, all of 


Morris Laboratories. 


3. CUSTOM FOOD PRODUCTS, INC.: 
The traditionally gracious hospitality of 
Custom Food was dispensed by the genial 
members of its staff. Grouped for the NP 
photographer are (seated) W. A. Wil- 
liams, guest, W. E. Kicker, president, and 
Joseph Swift. Standing: H. S. Banks, F. J. 
Potts, P.’G. Phillips, J. E. Brown and M. J. 
Phee, all of Custom Food Products, Inc. 


4. VISKING CORP.: One of the most 
spacious and well-frequented hospitality 
headquarters was that of th: Visking Corp. 
with the staff of able hosts shown here. 
Seated, left to right, are H. Lotka, Gustav 
Freund, Howard R. Medici and Barney 
Scherk. Standing, left to right, are Al 
Peters, C. Beckman, E. Balestier, jr., Fred 
Adams, Chuck Whitford, Dave Chesser, G. 
Minea, G. Granath and Bob Lindahl. 

5. AMERICAN CAN CO.: An _ unin- 


hibited welcome was extended to all visitors 
to the Can Company hospitality room. Pic- 
tured here (seated, left to right) are H. M. 
McCormack, general sales manager; Gor- 
don Kellogg, vice president; R. A. Bate- 
man of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
and H. A. Pinney. Standing are E. G. 
Weimer, A. Scheffer, W. D. Grimmer, J. J. 
Orders, J. W. Edwards, H. F. Smith and 
W. C. Schultz. 

6. PHIL HANTOVER, INC.: The fa- 
mous mid-continent equipment house 
played host to its many packer friends. 
Pictured here (seated) are Mrs. Feinstein 
and N. P. Feinstein of Denver Wholesale 
Meat Co., Denver, and Mrs. Weinstein 
and Max Weinstein, owner, Denver Whole- 
sale Meat Co. Shown standing are C. L. 
Abrams, Phil Hantover, Inc.; F. J. Flynn, 
general manager of Ham Boiler Corp., 
Port Chester, N. Y.; Thelma J. Irey, office 
manager, Phil Hantover, Inc.; Leonard J. 
Hantover, vice president, Phil Hantover, 
Inc., and John Adelman, president, Ham 
Boiler Corp. 

7. MARATHON CORPORATION: The 
staff (seated): W. E. Adcock, Cincinnati 
representative; E.-V. Krueger, sales pro- 








motion meat packaging division, and 

D. Holdom, New York representative 
Standing are K. S. Dickinson, service rep- 
resentative; J. H. Bonini, product develop. 
ment division, and F. Broeren, manager, 
product development division. 


8. MILPRINT, INC.: Shown here seated 
are M. H. Silverman, Connecticut sales; 
Frank X. Kelly, Philadelphia sales; Robey 
Zigman, Milwaukee sales; Walter Nichol. 
son, New York sales, and E. C. Schafer 
Milwaukee sales. Standing are W. Fees. 
cella, New York office manager; Jess Dor. 
kin, plant engineer; Joe Kelly, Packaging 
Machinery Co.; Jack Manion, sales man. 
ager of Milprint, Inc.; Fred Marsh, sales 
meat division, and Harry Homer, Pliofilm 
sales, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


9. TRANSPARENT PACKAGE (CQ; 
The Tee-Pak sign again was the guidepos 
to an enjoyable hospitality suite. Grouped 
around the Tee-Pak emblem are the staf 
members who acted as hosts to the com. 
pany’s many packer guests. R. R. Stigler, 
vice president, and Seymour Oppenheimer, 
president, are seated. Standing are Larry 
Tauber, Hank Flonacher, Bill Collar, Dick 
Weinman, and Marty Lynn. 


10. AIR -INDUCTION ICE BUNKER 
CORP.: The host staff: Paul Greene, Air 
Induction Ice Bunker Corp., and Leonard 
Hantover, Phil Hantover, Inc., Kansas 
City, are seated. Those standing are Albert 
Frey, L. A. Frey & Sons, New Orleans, 
La.; Earl Noble, Noble’s Butcher Supplies, 
New Orleans, and Milton J. Greene and 
Cecil Segor, both of Air Induction Ice 
Bunker Corp. 















































































































Pear-S .aped Ham Mold 


Pressure Loaf Moid-66S 








3875 N. TEUTONIA AVENUE ° 


4 OF THE LEADING MOLDS PREFERRED BY PACKERS EVERYWHERE | 


None Better for Making Boiled 


Hams or Meat Loaves 


It’s no wonder Packers select 
our line of Molds. Consider the 
HOY Stainless Steel and HOY 
P-16 Pear-Shaped Ham Molds. 
These streamlined Ham Molds 
produce more uniform, quality 
hams ... quicker and at less 
cost. For meat loaves there’s 
none better than the simple 
and economical Speed Loaf 
Mold 5-S or the HOY Stainless 
Steel Pressure Loaf Mold. All 
these molds do a more satis- 
factory job, are easy to operate 
and cut your cleaning time by 
50%. If you’re interested in 
producing quality hams or 
meat loaves more profitably, 
investigate these molds now! 





MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 





Ham Mold 
































Speed Loaf Mold-5S 


HOY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS AND ALL AROUND THE 


1. This group got together early. In front 
row, left to right, are Mrs. R. W. Earley 
and Mrs. William H. Schroth. Standing 
are William H. Schroth, Schroth Broker- 
age, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. W. Earley, presi- 
dent of R. W. Earley, Inc., the host, and 
Howard S. Rogers of the Webb Packing 
Co. 


2. The Niagara Blower Co. staff is hard 
at work in their hospitality suite: E. J. 
Felt, advertising manager; D. J. Crawley, 
engineer, Chicago; O. F. Gilliam, western 
manager, and R. C. Knight, manager, Bos- 
ton office. 

3. Rub-a-dub-dub, two men with a tub. 
Left to right are Wm. P. Benghauser, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., the new 
lightweight tub, and R. C. Deardorff, of 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil. 

4. The Globe trotters were caught at ease 
in their hospitality suite. In front row, left 
to right, are, R. L. Gambill, executive vice- 
president; Leo McQueen, and C. E. Gam- 
bill, president. Standing, left to right, are 
H. Kollmorgen, Frank J. Bilek, W. J. Wor- 
cester and John Hill, all of The Globe Co., 
Chicago. i 

5. These men were so busy dispensing hos- 
pitality for J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, 
that they didn’t want to have their pic- 
tures taken. Seated, from left to right, are 
Charles A. Faye, Bruno C. Segner, and 
Harry Miller. Standing are, left to right, 
Keith P. Irwin, Harry I. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, and Sol Salinger, vice president of 





the J. S. Hoffman Co. of Chicago. 


6. A distinguished convention visitor from 
Europe was Arnold Van Hessen, repre- 
senting S. Van Hessen Ltd., Rotterdam, 
Holland. 


7. Some of the husbands and wives in the 
“Boss” delegation: Seated, left to right, are 
Mrs. Eugene M. Kahn, Mrs. W. C. 
Schmidt, and Mrs. F. W. Stothfang. Stand- 
ing, left to right, are Eugene M. Kahn, 
W. C. Schmidt and F. W. Stothfang, all 
of the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., 
Cincinnati. 


8. Good friends get together in this pic- 
ture. From left to right are Bill Hutchin- 
son of Wm. J. Stange Co., Boston; S. 
Popielarczyk, president of Stanley Provi- 
sion Co., Hartford, Conn., and Joe Shu- 
rilla of Early & Moor, Inc., Boston. 


9. Paul Giacobbe, Pilgrim Casings Co., 
Boston; Frank Batek, manager of the cas- 
ings department, Armour and Company; 
Harry L. Gleason, vice president, Griffith 
Laboratories, and J. S. Cox, New York 
casings representative, Armour and Com- 
pany. 

10. Just passing time: Arthur N. Horwich 
of Horwich-Vitkin Co., and R. T. Wil- 
liams, E. G. James Co., Chicago. 


11. Fearn Laboratories, Inc., had head- 
quarters at the Barclay hotel and the staff 
were hard put to keep up their work as 
hosts there. The group of hosts consisted 
of, front row, left to right, H. Patterson 








WALDORF-ASTORIA 


and J. G. MacMullan. Standing, lef , 
right, are Don Talbot, M. A. Hagel, vic. 
president, and G. W. Young. 




















12. H. P. Smith Paper Co. hospitality ; 
always popular with packers. Hosts 
here, seated left to right, are E. H, Toy, 
send, Ev Shelby, and George V. Main. 
gren. Standing, left to right, are Jad 
Pendexter, and Ed. Schoenthaler, vice ppg 
ident. 

13. This group of happy representatiy, 
belongs to the Standard Casing Co, 
are, left to right, Walter Schnurman, J, £ 
Friedman, and Bob Tart!ow, all sales rep. 
resentatives, and Daniel Koss, secretary. 
treasurer. 

14. Visitors at the John E. Staren ( 
hospitality suite were ably handled by Ty 
Carney (left). On his right are Joe Hy. 
ley, Leeds Meat Co., Chieago; C. J. Bar 
bosky, of John E. Staren, and Willian 
Grunstein, Ben Grunstein & Sons, Hobo 
ken, N. J., with all of them obviously en. 
joying themselves. 

15. Edwin Ostrowski, manager, A. Y, 0, 
Packing Co., New Britain, Conn., and 
E. W. Lewis, New England representative 
for A. C. Legg Packing Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama, enjoy a chat. 

16. Few who could get there missed the 
hospitality room of the H. J. Mayer Co, 
Chicago. Guests were presented with per. 
fume for their wives. Here are some of the 
Mayer family: Charles F. Mayer, H. J, 
Mayer, sr., and S. A. Mayer. 











































































126 Liberty Street 





FATS-PORK-RAW and BOILED BEEF- 
LAMB-VEAL-CHICKEN and ALL 
KINDS of FRUITS, VEGETABLES, Etc. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


C.E. DIPPEL & COMPANY, INC. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


The New-ALEXANDER GRINDER 


TWO SPEEDS - DOUBLE KNIFE & PLATE 


Other Exclusive Features . 


resistant castings. 


inch diameter plates. 


DIANA DICING MACHINE 


In Uniform Cubes from °%” to 114”. Also cuts 
plates 11/,” sq. from 1%" up, and strips up to 5” 
in length. Capacity up to 1800 lbs. per hour. 
Many prominent Packers and Canners are sat- 
isfied users of the Diana Dicing Machine. 
Prominent packers everywhere are satisfied 


users of the Diana Dicer. 


Designed for quality meat grinding. 

Coarse and fine in one operation. 

It meets the most rigid sanitary and safety requirements. 
Feed screw and cylinder made of NI-RESIST corrosion 


Has large stainless steel feed hopper tray with guard rail. 
Motor built into base completely protected. 
Available in two sizes, six inch and eight 
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Roper Predictions 
(Continued from page 232.) 


solve practically any problem to which 
public opinion research would be perti- 


nent. Most of the other work is a lot 
more difficult, and there are probably 
hundreds of marketing research people 
in corporations and in advertising agen- 
cies, and even in publications, coday, 





who are doing work that requires a 
very much greater skill than electig, 
prediction—and getting no credit for it, 
and also getting no cash for it. 





(More Roper on page 240.) 





TYPICAL HOSPITALITY SUITE GATHERINGS 


1. JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.: On 
hand to entertain royally their many meat 
packer triends in the Buffalo suite were 
(seated) A. B. Chase, vice president; 
Harold E. Smith, president, and Baldwin 
Smith, vice president. Standing, Jack 
Dowding, sales and Jason Sabean, vice 
president, both of John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., Buffalo and H. K. Hirsch and R. H. 
Marks, both of Enterprise Incorporated, 
Dallas. 


2. E. G. JAMES COMPANY: A pano- 
ramic view of some of the many conven- 
tioneers who visited the E. G. James hospi- 
tality suite. 


3. PRESERVALINE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.: To greet the many Presco 
friends at the convention the firm as- 
sembled a large and cheerful staff. Shown 
in the first row, left to right, are Lee J. 
Kenyon, treasurer; Tim Holpin, Andy 
Schnell, Louis Rosmarin and Bill Scheyer, 
retired sales representative; Al Schaffner, 
and James Rascovar, office manager. Sec- 
ond row consists of Ed Gisch, Dick Dress, 
J. C. Rettberg, and Ted Brown. In the 
third row are Joe Ryan, Bob Kenyon and 
C. Warmbold. 


4. MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO.: Help- 
ing to make their hospitality suite one of 
the best-frequented at the convention were 





the following hosts: Seated, left to right, 
Sigmund Terry, vice president, and Andrew 
Terry, president. Standing are Otto Weber, 
jr., P. H. Turner, L. R. Stupnick and Geo. 
F. Reichert, all of the sales department. 


5. YORK CORPORATION: Pictured in 
the York hospitality room are some of the 
firm’s many meat packer friends. Seated 
are G. G. Munce, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis; Oscar E. Emge, Emge Packing Co., 
Ft. Branch, Ind., and H. H. McVey, Kin- 
gan & Co., Richmond, Va. Standing are 
R. Neufelder, Emge Packing Co.; J. W. 
Coffman of Kingan at Indianapolis; R. E. 
Miller, York Corporation, Chicago, and 
T. L. Johnson, Kingan & Co., Richmond. 


6. WM. J. STANGE CO.: Shown in a 
cheerful huddle over their convention as- 
signments are these Stange representatives 
who helped to make their hospitality suite 
among the most restful. Left to right are 
Irving Zeiler, P. Jones, Bill Durling, presi- 
dent; Pee-Wee Hughes, Ed Marum, vice 
president and general sales manager; Dave 
Nay and Bill Hutchison. 


7. GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC.: 
The Prague Powder headquarters again 
was among the most outstanding suites at 
the convention. A hospitable welcome was 
extended to many guests by the following 
staff members (seated, left to right): 








to 7” wide, 1/2” thick! 


drive. 


steel. 


Now .. . a machine for molding meat into $$$ 


2. Heavier, longer lasting knives ten- 
derize the meat, never cut it! 

3. All parts readily accessible for 
quicker, easier cleaning. Sanitary! 

4. Fully enclosed gears immersed in 
lubricating oils. Direct motor-to-rolie- 


5. Meat chute, knives and strippers 
are all of tough, rust-proof stainless 


i —_—— 
V. B. C. Woodcroft, Canadian represents. 
tive; M. C. Phillips, F. W. Griffith ang 
Robert L. Warren. Standing are P, p 
Bartholomew, L. Weimer, Bob Stutz, L, W, 
Hobbs, S. L. Thompson, Albert A, §2,. 
franski, Maurice Rector, S. L. Komarik, 
and Howard A. Levy. 
8. OPPENHEIMER CASING CO.: One 
of the busy spots of the convention was 
the Oppenheimer Casing hospitality suite 
where staff members extended a warm wel. 
come to all visiting conventioncers. Staf 
members pictured here are (seated) M. §, 
Holstein, Edward Oppenheimer, and H, 
Barney. Standing are Arthur Luft, Steye 
Greenfield, Cy Fels, Mike Marden, H, §. 
Wolfe, and Mort Armand. 
9. BASIC FOOD MATERIALS, INC.: A 
favorite gathering place for many visiting 
packers was the Basic hospitality suite, 
Shown in the suite (left to right) are 
Joseph B. Kleckner, vice president, C, R, 
Prickett, sales; Ray F. Beerend, president; 
W. B. Filipowicz, Mayfair Packing Co,, 
Poughkeepsie, and D. Simmons, sales, 
10. CUDAHY PACKING CO.: The door. 
mat of welcome was out to all visitors at 
the Cudahy hospitality suite. Hosts to their 
many visitors were (seated) A. R. White, 
H. W. Clubb, E. P. Vail, and C. E. Holt. 
Shown standing are J. V. Zbornik, S. J. 
Warren, H. Y. Goldfarb, C. J. Wray, and 
G. H: Krohn. 


Designed to knit you profits 
from your low price cuts! 


Now you can cash-in on the demands of your trade for popular-priced, tenderized 
steaks! The new LELAND .teak making machine is an engineering triumph that 
enables you to make thick, jvicy steaks from normally low-profit end-cuts and odd 
pieces . . . makes it possible to supply your customers with a superior product at 
lower cost to them and greater profit to you! 


ONLY THE LELAND GIVES YOU THESE ADVANTAGES: 


1. Extra large throat yields steaks up 





6. Stripper plate position rods per- 
tly inctaliliad Strippers quickly 
inserted. 


7. Gleaming, all-white enamel finish. 
Aluminum trim for added beauty. 

8. Dimensions: 13/2” X 1412” base, 
15%" high. Ready to plug in and use. 

9. Quality-built LELAND requires 6 

ini of repl t parts and 





service. 


10. Two automatic turn-off switches 
provide a new measure of safety. 


LELAND DETROIT MFG. CO. 


5945 MARTIN AVENUE 
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So I think that when you add it all 
together, the thing to do is say, “All 
right, we won’t duck this election; we 
will just make our prediction early. It 


is all over,” and have it done with. 

We have taken some brick-bats for 
that period. It hasn’t been an entirely 
popular action. Most of the students 





have been very kind about it. Odg 
enough, some of the Democratic politi. 
cians were not so kind. I don’t mean by 







(More ROPER on page 242.) 









SUPPLIER DELEGATIONS HAD GOOD STORY TO TELL PACKERS 


1. Shown left to right are Magnus Kieling, 
partner, Kent Butcher’s Supply Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; R. B. Townsend, vice presi- 
dent, Kadiem Corp.; Carmen Ferreno of 
Kadiem; Jack Cobrin, Mexican rep-esenta- 
tive of Kadiem, Mexico City, and R. K. 
Kurze, president, Kadiem Corp., New 
York. 

2. Charles Rice, Interstate Casing Co.; 
M. M. Barnett and J. H. Tarlowe of 
United Dressed Beef Co., New York; B. W. 
Rice and S. H. Rice, Interstate Casing Co., 
New York. 


3. Girdler folks and their friends: Seated, 
from left to right, C. J. Abell, Hughes 
Provision Co., Cleveland, and Lamar Roy, 
jr., sales manager, Girdler Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Standing are John E. Slaughter, 
jr., vice president of Girdler, Louisville; 
William R. Carroll, Canada Packers Ltd., 
Toronto, and S. H. Welch, Votator divi- 
sion of Girdler Corp. 


4. Seated (left to right) are Asmus Bros. 
guests George C. Hofmann, North Side 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh; Michael F. Hoff- 
man, Hoffman Sausage Co.,~ Cincinnati, 
and L. Vogel, North Side Packing Co. 
Standing are H. J. Elliot, Louis J. Asmus 
and Marvin L. Asmus, all of the Asmus 
Bros. organization. 









5. An informal group in the H. J. Mayer 
& Sons Co. suite consisted of George E. 
Myers of William F. Myers, Westminster, 
N. Y., S. A. Mayer and M. C. Dakin, H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co. Standing, left to right, 
are Charles F. Mayer, H. J. Mayer & 
Sons Co.; C. Albrecht, Reimer Sausage 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and P. J. Heath of 
H. J. Mayer. 


6. Hospitable hosts of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co.: Shown in front row, 
left to right, are Herman Schmidt, chair- 
man of the board, and E. A. Noble, 
Noble’s Butchers Supplies, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La. Rear row, left to right, consists 
of William C. Schmidt, vice president; 
Oscar Schmidt, president, and Fred W. 
Stothfang, sales manager, and Eugene M. 
Kahn, New York sales, all of the Boss 
company. 

7. Left to right are R. L. McTavish of the 
John J. Dupps Co.; Jack Sabean, vice 
president of John E. Smith’s Sons Co.; 
John A. Dupps, president of the Dupps 
firm, and Frank Schotte'kotte. The picture 
was taken in the John J. Dupps Co. hospi- 
tality suite. 

8. Natural casings are best, say these stal- 
wart representatives of the Wilson & Co. 
casing department. In the front row, right 


LL 





to left, are Al. Wilson, Norman Sapsford, 
and Charles May. The rear row consists of 
L. M. Batkiewicz, J. Munro, F. J. Bauer 
and J. J. Carrigan. 

9. A big brokerage firm has a big delegs. 
tion. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner g 
Beane representatives inc‘uded ( 

left to right) W. McLoughlin, New York: 
W. L. Strauss, Chicago; S. A. McMurray, 
Chicago; A. L. Beane, New York. Stand. 
ing are E, F. Ryan, Philade'phia; W. Jen. 
sen, New York; H. W. Morison, Balti. 
more; M. J. Forbes, New York, and Pay 
Richmond, Detroit. 















10. Sylvania Division, American Viscose 
Corporation, was represented at the con. 
vention by front, C. L. Harder, Lee R, 
Swift, and John Keth; in rear are A, J, 
Horgan, and E. A. Burchard. 

11. George Leisenheimer Company’s con- 
vention force consisted of (left to right) 
Art Ryan and Simon Baumel, sales repre. 
sentatives; George Leisenheimer, presdent, 
and J. H. Gowrie, head of the purchasing 
department. 












12. The merits of Hoy equipment were ex- 
tolled by an able group consisting of Frank 
Hoy, president, J. Addis, J. V. Smith, and 
H. R. DeCressey, vice president, all of the 
Milwaukee firm. 
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Cut processing costs, increase profits 
with M&M MEAT HOGS 





equipment which assures greater efficiency. . . 

use M & M Meat Hogs in your plant. M&M 

Meat Hogs cut processing costs to the bone, 

quickly reduce fats, carcasses, viscera, and 

other slaughter and pdcking house scrap to uni- 

form pieces for faster cooking. Cylinders are especially 


designed to prevent collection of meat on inside which might throw 


Assure yourself of greater profits by using 


~\ 





14 CE Hog 
(shown below) 
with flywheel and 
motor all mounted 
on 
structural steel base. 



























machine out of balance, yet no troublesome steam. or water jets are used. 


Easily adjusted to grind pieces to any desired practical size, quickly 


adapted to all types of meat reduction. Write for 


literature today. 


BUILDERS Oo F 
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that that I have earned anything like 
the unpopularity with the Democrats 
that I have earned over the last 16 
years with the Republicans. To get that 
kind of unpopularity, you’d have to 
work at it long, but I made a start. 


Personally, I don’t think election pre- 
dictions influence votes at all. I don’t 
think this one will, and, if it did, I don’t 
see what I can do but announce it, any- 
how, having gotten myself into this 
curious business of election predictions. 


It had to be done. So much for election 
predictions. 

I would like to close with just One 
word about what kind of a mandate th, 
is that people are giving Mr. Dewey 

(More ROPER on page 244.) 
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THERE'S A FRIEND OR ACQUAINTANCE ON THIS PAGE 


1. All players on this team but one are 
with J. E. Staren Co., Chicago. They are, 
left to right, W. C. Westenberg, John E. 
Staren, R. M. Hays of Willitts Green & 
Hays, Inc., Los Angeles, and T. K. Carney 
and Charles J. Barbosky. 

2. Custom Food Products, Inc., included 
in its delegation this pleasant quartet con- 
sisting of left to right, Mrs. Kicker and 
Mrs. Potts, and standing, W. E. Kicker, 
president and F. J. Potts. 

3. Ralph Kaufman, Meat Industry Sup- 
pliers, Chicago, and George Straub, 
Pavelka Bros., Cleveland. 

4. Many conventioneers met the Keystone 
Brokerage Co., group at the convention. 
Left to right, are C. T. Phillips, J. J. 
Hickey, Jean Hosmer, vice president, and 
B. A. Petersen. 

5. The Link-Belt Co. hospitality head- 
quarters was well serviced by this quartet: 
left to right are J. V. Durant, Chicago 
district sales manager; W. P. Stilz, vi- 
brating screen division engineer; Byron K. 
Hartman, Philadelphia sales manager, and 
G. W. Grisdale, vibrating screen engineer. 
6. One of the most popular hospitality 
suites was that of Sayer & Co. and the 


men shown here were hosts. Seated, left 
to right, are L. Luft, H. W. Townsend, 
L. R. Hausman. Standing, left to right, 
are M. Warner, K. M. Georgi, George E. 
Stutz. 

7. They know cold storage doors. The trio 
consists of, left to right, J. V. Jamison, 
III, president, J. V. Jamison, jr., chairman 
of the board, and Fred Wagner, vice- 
president, Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
8. South meets north as E. Meddin, Butler 
Provision Co., Savannah, Ga., chats with 
Howard Golz of L. D. Schreiber & Co., 
Inc., Chicago. 


9. From left to right are M. M. Dukehart 
of New York, assistant manager of east- 
ern division; Mrs. W. B. Larkin; W. B. 
Larkin, Chicago district manager, and J. P. 
Louderman, manager of sales, meat pack- 
ers cans, central division, Chicago. All 
support Continental Can Co. 


10. Did anybody miss the Tee-Pak suite? 
Here are some packers who enjoyed Tee- 
Pak hospitality and their hosts: left to 
right are Don Barraca, Tee-Pak; Joe 
Burke, Oppenheimer Casing Co.; C. A. 
Nockleby, vice president of Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co.; Cy Fels, Oppenheimer Casing 


Co., and J. Butorac, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn. 
11. It was so busy in their headquarte; 
that this group from the Premier Casing 
Co. had to be taken outside their suite 
Shown here, left to right, are Herman }. 
Goldberg, Dan Summer, Jack Shribman, 
Bob Bechstein, and L. Gutman. 
12. What’s the next play? Left to right are 
Harry W. Ziemer, Harry Ziemer Co., Mil. 
waukee, Wis.; Charles Wax, Edward Wax, 
and pretty Mrs. Charles Wax, all enjoy. 
ing themselves in the headquarters of the 
Edward Wax Casing Co., Chicago, 
13. This group was hard to corral since 
they were busy dispensing hospitality and 
help to packers. From left to right, Dr, 
A. O. Lundell, K. D. Kubaugh, H. A, 
Scherer and Norman J. Allbright, all of 
Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. 
14. E. A. Thiele, vice-president of Kold. 
Hold Mfg. Co., with S. D. Foss, Nichols. 
Foss Packing Co., Bay City, Mich. 
15. Afral’s convention delegation consisted 
of R. Kovner, secretary; Mrs. A. M. 
Kasten, president; W. E. Oliver, general 
manager, and B. J. Roehm, sales, all of 
the Afral Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
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SECTIONAL ViRW OF SmoKE House 


Uniform Products-Minimum Shrinkage-Superior Flavor 


DRY-SYS Smoke Houses are used for 
smoking all types of Meat Products. 
Uniformity of Performance assures the 
maintaining of Production Schedules. 
Easy to Maintain and Keep Clean. 


DRY-SY' 


Automatic 
Control of 
Temperature 
and Humidity, 
together with 
thorough cir- 
culation of 
smoke through 
the product re- 
sults in con- 
sistently 


made. 


housing. 


¢ Fly ash is removed in low velocity col- 
lecting chamber, collects in drawer. 





DRYING 
1815 FOSTER 





SMOKE GENERATORS-— 


¢ The Simplest Smoke Generators 


e No moving parts to wear out or get 
out of order. 


e Unit is complete in a heavy insulated 


* Lots of heavy, cool smoke. 


¢ No air blower required. 


¢ No water spray required. 


e Arranged for quick clearing of smoke 
from unit and smokehouse when 
equipment is shut down. 





Write or Phone for Information and Prices 


SYSTEMS. INC. 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — MANUFACTURERS 


AVE., CHICAGO 4 


LO ngbeach 1-7870 .. . 


DETROIT 
BRANCH 


59 SEWARD AVE. 
0, ILL. MADISON o101 


NEW YORK 
BRANCH 


39 CORTLAND ST. 
CORT.-7-0335 
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and I would have more to say about 
that later in my column in Fortune. 
But I will say this much now, that it is 
pretty clear they are not giving Mr. 
Dewey a mandate to repeal much, if 
any, of what went on during the New 
Deal. They haven’t turned against 
many of the things that happened. I 
think they are very definitely giving 
him a mandate not to push New Deal 


reforms any further. They are entirely 
happy to have the ball lie at that pre- 
cise point on the field where it lies now, 
with the exception of some minor things, 
such as the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
was an amendment of the Wagner Act. 
With the exception of a few simple 
changes, the public is very content with 
what it has now. 

I think that it might not be amiss to 


say in closing that probably all of the 
problems of the meat industry will no 
be solved this November. I suspect yy 
will go right on having problems, ng 
only economic problems, but problems 
with the general public, and you might 
even find that, occasionally, you wij 
have a problem of government eye, 
after November. 


(BUSINESS SESSION on page 246.) 





ASSORTED GROUPS CAUGHT BY THE CAMERAMAN 


1. Meat can promotion is discussed by C. 
W. Reynolds, eastern representative, The 
National Provisioner, and S. V. O’Don- 
nell, sales manager, National Can Corp., 
New York. 

2. Prague Powder boosters all (left to 
right) are Harry L. Gleason, F. W. Grif- 
fith, and M. C. Phillips, all vice presidents 
of The Griffith Laboratories, Chicago. 

3. An insulation expert in attendance was 
G. E. Hinchliff, sales engineer, Johns- 
Manville Sales Corp., Chicago. 

4. Packaging self-service meats is the 
specialty of L. B. Steele, Cellophane divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

5. Left to right are Joseph Robinson, sup- 
erintendent, David Davies, Inc., Columbus, 
O., and H. C. Homer, jr., Pliofilm sales, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

6. Frank Furedy, Sun-Kraft, 
Inc., Chicago. 


7. A. H. Rancke, New York representative, 
Petersen Oven Co., Franklin Park, IIl. 


8. W. H. Randall, R. T. Randall & Co.., 


president, 


Philadelphia, was on hand to greet his 
many sausage maker friends. 

9. C. S. McMullen, president, National 
Smokehouse Equipment Co., Clifton, N.J., 
whose firm has recently offered the in- 
dustry a new smoke generating unit. 

10. Two meat company presidents: Ed- 
mund W. Uhlig, president, U. & S. Beef 
& Provision Corp., Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Chas. G. Buchy, president, Chas. G. 
Buchy Packing Co., Greenville, O. 

11. Dr. D. N. Lewin, food industry con- 
sultant, Lewin Associates, New York. 

12. A packaging expert with original 
ideas is C. D. Mullinix, Mullinix division, 
Western Waxed Paper Co., Los Angeles. 
13. Hometowners meet at the convention: 
H. W. Tohtz of H. W. Tohtz & Co. and 
George F. Lauth, general superintendent, 
Heil Packing Co., both of St. Louis. 

14. Canned foods interest these two: W. 
B. Larkin, Continental Can Co., New York, 
and Kenneth Liebert, assistant purchasing 
agent, Stokely Foods, Inc., Indianapolis. 
15. Office management is the specialty of 


A. W. Lishawa and Miss Lorraine Me. 
Lennan, both of International Busines 
Machines Corp., New York. 

16. “Favorite-Cure” representatives at the 
AMI convention included H. Deutinger, 
president, and Joseph T. Spoth, sale 
representative, both of The Aula Co., 
Long Island City. 

17. I. G. Potts of F. & M. Associates, 
and George C. Hofmann, vice President, 
North Side Packing Co., Pittsburgh. 


18. V. E. Soyfer, Eastern Importers-Bx. 
porters, Inc., Newark; Martin Seligman, 
president, Concentrated Seasonings, Inc, 
Midd’‘e Village, N.Y., and N. Kapilow, N, 
Kapilow & Co., New York. 

19. Local casing representatives at the 
meeting included Ludwig Lowenstein, 
president, Globe Casing Co., Bronx, N.Y,, 
and Mrs. Theise and Henry S. Theise, 
secretary, Globe Casing Co. 

20. G. C. Dodson and E. C. Vrooman, 
both of General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
21. Wearever Aluminum representatives 
shown here are R. C. Deardorff and W. P, 
Benghauser, both of Aluminum Cooking 

Utensils Co., New Kensington, Pa. 








Take Advantage of our 


NEW tow PRICES 


FRANK STYLE stainless steel bacon hangers are 
winning nation-wide acclaim by their mirror-like 
finish and unsurpassed brilliance. Sturdy, rugged 
design, extra high degree of sanitation, quicker, 
easier cleaning, and FRANK’S new low prices com- 
bine to give you the ultimate of satisfaction .. . the 
last word in dependability! All FRANK STYLE prod- 
ucts are now available and ready to serve you! 





NN 











Consult the list of stainless steel products and send 


in your order today. 


LIST OF FRANK STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 


- BACON HANGERS 
- SAUSAGE MOLDS 








If the dealer in your vicinity cannot supply you — or if 
he lacks the information you desire—contact us direct. 


. SMOKESTICKS 
. STOCKINETTE HOOKS 
- TROLLEY HOOKS 








Bright up and Smile 


. RAIL and BAR HOOKS 


with “Frank Style”’ 


G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 


Formerly FRANK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123-125 BROADWAY CINCINNATI 2, OHIO PHONE: MAIN 5789 


7. BONING HOOKS 
8. SELECTING HOOKS 
9. “S” HOOKS 

10. SHROUD PINS 

11. NECK PINS 

12. FLANK SPREADERS 
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BUSINESS SESSION 











CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: With a 
quorum present, we will go into the 
business session of the forty-third an- 
nual convention. The Chair will enter- 
tain a motion to dispense with the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
it was voted to dispense with the read- 


ing of the minutes of the 1947 meeting. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We would 
like to hear a report of the secretary- 
treasurer, H. H. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer then read the treasurer’s 
report. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: You have 
heard Mr. Meyer’s report. Is there a 
motion to approve it? 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
it was voted to accept the report. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: May w 
now have the report of the nominating 
committee by R. A. Rath. 


Mr. Rath read the report of the com, 
mittee and it was moved and Seconded 
and approved that the secretary cagt , 
unanimous ballot in favor of the nomi. 
nees. Officers of the Institute for 1948. 
49 are listed on page 248. 


The forty-third AMI annual meeting 
adjourned at 3:30 p.m. 





HERE AND THERE WITH PACKERS AND SUPPLIERS 


1. The two representatives of the Ardash 
Importing Co.: N. Barsamian, New York 
City, and Barkev Barsamian, Barsamian 
Bros., Buenos Aires. 


2. Representatives of Great Lakes Stamp 
and Mfg. Co. shown here include J. H. 
Payton of Chicago, president, and Don 
Kelly. 

3. Pictured in their company’s hospitality 
room are C. E. Gambill, president, and 
R. L. Gambill, executive vice president, 


both of The Globe Co., Chicago. 


4. R. A. Bateman, purchasing agent, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. and 
George Smale, president, Smale Metal 
Products Co., Chicago, met in the exhibit 
hall. 

5. Shown left to right are Arthur Peter- 
sen, Mrs. Hess and A. A. Hess, Continen- 
tal Electric Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

6. Industry suppliers of diversified wares 
are Murray T. Morgan, former USDA ex- 
pert and business consultant, Washington, 


D. C., and A. R. Current, The City Ice 
& Fuel Co., Chicago. 

7. Shown getting acquainted at the con- 
vention are R. C. Russell, sales manager, 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and A. P. Voadan, vice president, 
Wixon Spice Co., Chicago. 

8. Tom Enright, secretary-treasurer, Wm. 
Davies Co., Chicago, and V. J. Sheridan, 
Traver Corp., Chicago. 


9. Heekin Can Co. representatives at the 
convention were J. G. Cahill and C. A. 
Rolfes. 

10. Business associates at the convention 
included R. H. Marks, Enterprise Incorpo- 
rated, Dallas; Harold E. Smith, president, 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, and 
H. K. Hirsch, Enterprise Incoporated. 

11. A packer chats with an industry archi- 
tect and construction expert during a con- 
vention lull: L. D. Flavell, vice president, 
Du Quoin Packing Co., Du Quoin, IIl., 
and Lou Menges, Lou Menges Organiza- 


Basking Ridge, New Jersey. 
12. A well-known couple at the conven. 
tion was Mr. and Mrs. Chester Olsen, 
Chester Olsen and Co. 

13. Numbered among the New England 
suppliers at the meeting were (left to right) 
Wallace Sabean, Boston Tram Rail Co, 
Boston; Lloyd Simpson, United Cork Cog, 
Waterville, Me.; Earl E. Sabean, Boston 
Tram Rail Co., Boston, with C. W. Rey. 
nolds, New York representative of The 
National Provisioner. 


tion of 


14. Samuel Barliant, president, Barlian 
and Co., Chicago, with his lovely wife, 


15. Proud parents are Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Shribman, Premier Casing Co., with their 
son David (left). 


16. Lixator representatives at the conven. 
tion included A. J. Hulsebosch, field engi. 
neer, International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa. 
17. Shown left to right are Howard Levi, 
treasurer; Sigfreid Levi, president, and 
Arthur Oppenheimer, vice president, all 
of Levi Oppenheimer Corp., Brooklyn. 
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AMI 1948-49 OFFICERS 











John F. Krey, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Meat Institute. 
Also re-elected were: Wesley Harden- 
bergh, president; Six vice chairmen of 
the board; H. Harold Meyer of the H. H. 
Meyer Packing -Co., Cincinnati, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and 14 members of 
the board of directors. 


F. W. Specht, president of Armour 
and Company, was the only newly 
elected member of the board. Mr. Specht 
also was elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the board along with Louis E. 
Kahn, The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

The re-elected vice chairmen are: 
F. W. Hoffman, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; D. R. 
Howland, Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago; 
Chester G. Newcomb, Cleveland Provi- 
sion Co., Cleveland; W. F. Schluderberg, 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Go, 
Baltimore, and W. R. Sinclair, Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis. 

Directors who were rece for 
terms expiring in 1951 were: George §. 
Abraham, Abraham Bros. Packing Co, 
Memphis, Tenn.; G. A. Billings, Cudahy 
Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; A, W. 
. ee Illinois Meat Co., “Chicago; 

L. Childress, Houston Packing Co, 
Souiteat Earl M. Gibbs, Earl C. Gibbs. 
Inc., Cleveland; John Holmes, Swift ¢ 
Company, Chicago; Jay C. Hormel; 


(Continued on page 250.) 





WHEN'S THE NEXT CONVENTION IN NEW YORK CITY? 


1. Left to right are J. E. Yeager and E. A. 
Buelens, sales manager, both of the Glid- 
den Co., Chicago, and G. F. Thomas, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 


2. New equipment for meat plants was on 
display in the Barliant hospitality suite. 
Shown with a new saw are Ed. R. Venne- 
witz, Hermann Manufacturing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Samuel Barliant, Samuel 
Barliant & Co., Chicago, and Virgil 
Norris, and Lloyd Darling, Consolidated 
Engineering Co. 

3. David Weissman, Drying Systems, Inc., 
Chicago, with three-year old Jeffery Weiss- 
man and Mrs. Weissman. 


4. Left to right are John A. Heinzelman, 
president, and R. A. Espe, sales engineer, 
Buildice Co., Inc., Chicago. 

5. Seymour Goldberg, United Butcher 
Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Goldberg, 
Miss Carolyn Goldberg, and Dan Summer, 


who represented the Premier Casing Co. 
6. These men represented the V. D. Ander- 
son Co.: Seated are J. E. Castino, eastern 
sales and W. H. McCormac, Cleveland. 
Standing, W. E. Tench, Kansas City sales, 
and J. C. Lundmark, Chicago sales. 


7. Henry Kraybill, of the American Meat 
Institute Foundation; C. F. Niven of the 
Foundation, and Harry Crown and C. M. 
Sturm of Corn Products Sales Co. 


8. In the Independent Casing Co. hospi- 
tality suite in the Belmont-Plaza_ the 
cameraman photographed Mike Krauss 
of Independent; Steve Kowalski, Kowalski 
Sausage Co., Detroit, Mich.; P. Stasiuk, 
New York, and Sam Isaac, Independent 
Casing Co. 

9. G. F. Frank, president, G. F. Frank & 
Sons, Inc., and Oscar Schmidt, president, 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, 
both from Cincinnati, Ohio. 


10. Friendly competitors: R. A. Wesley, 
Rhinelander Paper Co. and J. F. Eaton, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co, 
11. Mrs. and Mr. C. B. Jensen, assistant 
engineer, Atmos Corporation, Chicago, 
12. N. O. Newcomb, secretary-treasurer, 
Cleveland Provision Co., Cleveland, with 
G. H. Nelke and Dan Dohn, jr., Dohm & 
Nelke, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

13. Frank Batek, manager of casing de 
partment, Armour and Company; Al 
Wilson, manager of casing department, 
Wilson & Co.; B. W. Rice, president, In. 
terstate Casing Corp., and A. Basalkin, 
president, Anglo-American Packing Co, 
14. Two of the leaders of the John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co.: Harold E. Smith, presi- 
dent, and Herbert L. Hunn, treasurer. 
15. H. W. Wernecke of The Nationa 
Provisioner, manager, advertising sales, and 
George H. Rohling, Keystone division, 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., De 











MATHER STOCK CAR CO 


Builders and Lessors of Railway Freight Cars 








| MATHER 
REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS i 


M.R.R.X. 2601 


CAPY. 7000 
LLM 77 
LT WT. $8300 MSCCO CR 12-33 











326 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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1948-49 Institute Officers 


(Continued from page 248.) 


Louis E. Kahn; Chester G. Newcomb; 


Harley D. Peet, Peet Packing Co., Ches- 
aning, Mich.; Walter E. Reineman, Fried 
& Reineman Packing Co., Pittsburgh; 
J. L. Roberts, Georgia Packing Co., 


Thomasville, Ga.; W. F. Schluderberg, 
and W. R. Sinclair. 

Terms of other directors previously 
elected expire in 1949 and 1950. 





SOME BUSINESS BUT MOSTLY ENTERTAINMENT 


1. The Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, hos- 
pitality suite was well attended during the 
convention. Shown seated in the center is 
A. W. Brickman, the firm’s president. 


2. From opposite ends of the country 
came (seated, I. to r.) C. O. Hinsdale, 
R. A. Tarnow and F. J. Herman, all of 
the Herman Sausage Co., Tampa, Fla., to 
meet with H. L. Nebergall, D. E. Neber- 
gall Meat Co. of Albany, Ore. (standing, 
right) in the H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. 
suite. H. J. Mayer, sr., (standing, left) 
was host. 

3. A group of old friends are shown 
enjoying Jamison hospitality in the Jami- 
son Cold Storage Door suite. Left to right, 
seated, are Fred Wagner, vice president; 
J. V. Jamison, jr., chairman of the board, 
both of Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md.; Frank N. Davis, The 
National Provisioner; Stanley Baldwin, dis- 
trict manager at Chicago office, Jamison 
Cold Storage Door Co.; Standing are 
Harvey W. Wernecke, manager, advertis- 
ing sales, The National Provisioner; M. 
M. Crisman, New York office of Jamison; 
George Carll, manager, Rock Island office 
of United Cork Companies; J. V. Jamison 
III, president, and Dave Smurl, New York 
office, Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
4. Pictured in the J. S. Hoffman Co. hos- 


pitality suite are seated (left to right) C. C. 
Sommerhouse, Wilson & Co., Boston; 
Irving Snider, Snider Beef Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; Standing, Keith P. Irwin, J. S. 
Hoffman Co.; Ed Maxwell, Cummings 
Bros., Portland, Me.; D. G. Peet, secretary, 
and Dorr Parshall, engineer, both of G. 
M. Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, Mich. 


5. Grouped compactly for the photog- 
rapher in the Van Loan & Co. hospitality 
room are (kneeling) V. Figlar and F. 
Quintes, both of Van Loan & Co. Stand- 
ing in first row, left to right, are Ann 
Miano and A. A. Gillings, both of Van 
Loan & Co.; Ed Sahlen, president, Sah- 
len Packing Co., Buffalo; John DeVee, 
Early & Moor, Inc., Boston. Standing in 
second row, Walter Scherer and Jack 
Haug, both of Van Loan & Co., Inc. 


6. Gathered in the spacious graciousness 
of the Oppenheimer Casing Co. hospitality 
room are (seated, |. to r.) John Rolleck, 
Rolleck & Schnaufer, Inc.; Joseph Dzi- 
moriski and Henry Korab, both of Pasco 
Meat Products, Inc.; Frank Wardynski, 
F. Wardynski & Son; and J. R. Bourassan 
of Montreal, Canada. Standing are Leo 
Curran and Steve Greenfield of Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co. with Chester A. Szela- 
gowski of A. Szelagowski & Son, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


7. Guests of the Royal Packing Co, jp. 
cluded the following (seated, left to right); 
Mrs. Irving Karten, Mrs. Henry Kalman, 
Mrs. David Sokolik, Mrs. Lester Freirich 
and Mrs. S. S. Gross. Standing are Henry 
Kalman, Irving Karten, Lester Freirich 
and host David Sokolik, treasurer, Royal 
Packing Co., St. Louis. 


8. Pictured in their display room are the 
staff members who acted as hosts to the 
many guests of the Plymouth Rock Pro. 
vision Co., Inc., New York City. Left to 
right are J. Levy, president; L. Levy, 
secretary-treasurer; D. Levy, and A. Bauer, 
general manager. 

9. Relaxed momentarily from their duties 
as gracious hosts at the convention in the 
Townsend Engineering Co. hospitality 
suite are Ray T. Townsend, president; 
Mrs. Ray T. Townsend; A. F. Townsend, 
vice president, and K. E. Blair, field engi- 
neer, all of Townsend Engineering Co,, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

10. Meeting in the A. E. Staley room the 
cameraman found (seated) Mrs. George 
Buchy of Greenville, Ohio; Mrs. Harry C, 
Homer and Nurse Morgan of London, 
England. Standing are J. Fred: Schmidt 
of the J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Harry C. Homer, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., and Carl 
Falter, Falter Packing Co., Columbus, 

Ohio. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 











The one great regret of THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER in connection with the 
convention is that its bulletin board for 
the display of hospitality room numbers 
was lost en route to the meéting (it 
finally was located by the express com- 
pany on the afternoon of the final day) 
and the publication was unable to offer 
its usual full service to conventioneers. 
The PROVISIONER hospitality board has 
become an institution in recent years 
and there were hundreds of inquiries as 
to its absence and the PROVISIONER serv- 
ice desk was sometimes swamped with 
requests for room information. The dis- 
appointment was felt all the more keen- 
ly by the magazine’s staff because the 
board that “failed to show” was a brand 
new one with aluminum frame and mov- 
able letters, specially designed for the 
job. 

T. Jaumann of the Leland Chemical 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., had made plans 
to be at the AMI convention but had to 
cancel arrangements for his hospitality 
suite and stay in the Midwest as the 
result of business developments. 

Among those missed at the conven- 
tion this year was Bill Gebhardt, genial 
president of the Advanced Engineering 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. We all hope you 
get plenty of cattle for your farm, Bill. 

W. B. Howe of the Howe Ice Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, Ill., was another 
supplier missed by his packer friends 
at this year’s AMI convention. 


Packers and suppliers alike com- 
mended the high quality of the service 
and the luxury of the appointments at 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel. The smooth- 
ness with which the Institute and the 
Waldorf staged the annual dinner was 
praised by honored guests and packers 
who attended. 

The George H. Dunlap Jr. Co., Chi- 
cago, again maintained their usual hos- 
pitality headquarters for packers and 
sausage manufac- 
turers who at- 
tended the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute 
Convention at the 
Waldorf - Astoria 
hotel in New York. 
George Dunlap, jr., 
and Ed O'Reilly, 
both of the Chicago 
office, were hosts in 
the firm’s suite in 
the Plaza hotel. 
The company is 
well-known nation- 
ally to packers as 
a brokerage firm 
dealing in provi- 
sions, beef, pork and pork offal. Its 
offices are located in the Board of Trade 
building in Chicago. 2 

Harry Holly of Holly Molding De- 
vices, Chicago, was unable to attend the 
convention due to the redesigning of 
Hollymatic equipment, which is soon to 
be offered the meat packing industry. 


Walter Best and Bill Donovan of 
B & D were stay-at-homes, using the 


G. DUNLAP 


time to get their new plant into opera. 
tion so that they will be better able ty 
serve meat packers. 

Sol Morton, president of Meat Indus. 
try Suppliers, missed his usual atten. 
dance at this year’s meeting. He re. 
mained in Chicago to supervise alterg. 
tions and improvements to his plant, 

L. L. Duncan, who for several years 
has been president of the Duncan Pagk. 
ing Co. at St. Louis, Mo., informed his 
friends at the convention that he has 
rejoined the Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
with which company he was formerly 
associated. 

Among the bits of news passed around 
the convention was the fact that the 
offices of R. H. Monson Co., Chicago 
provision brokers, will be moved, effec. 
tive October 2, to Suite 1240 in the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade bldg. The phone 
number will remain WAbash 2-3560. 

Shortly after the convention, John R. 
Jones of the provision department of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn, 
was called to the home of his father, 
Walter Jones, who passed away on Sep- 
tember 24. Funeral services were held 
on September 27 at Williams, Ind. 

Convention gossips reported that 
Edward R. Seaberg, Chicago natural 
casings broker, is moving to new quar- 
ters in the Chicago Board of Trade bldg, 
on October 2. The phone number is 
unchanged—W Abash 2-0119. 

A number of packers and their wives 
attended a buffet supper and reception 
given for Fred Waring and his Pennsy]l- 
vanians after the annual dinner. 








time and money. 
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UNITED’S SERVICE is complete from start to finish. Every 
detail of the Corkboard installation, for old or new buildings, 


is planned and executed to meet individual requirements. 


BB Experienced insulation engineers consult, advise and supply 
BLOCK BAKED | preliminary designs for insulation work requiring the use of 


CORKBOARD/ cork. UNITED’S erection crews, backed by over 45 years’ 
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experience, handle each installation in its entirety under the 


personal supervision of our insulation engineers. 


If interested in obtaining maximum insulation efficiency 


with long-term economy, it will 
pay you to consider UNITED’S 
Re Be hy E BL “Plan” Service. 
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KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 
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CHARLES H. SWIFT, CHAIRMAN 
OF SWIFT'S BOARD, PASSES 


Charles H. Swift, 75, pioneer Chicago 
meat packer, chairman of the board of 
Swift & Company, died Thursday in 
Chicago. The na- 
tionally known 
meat packer and 
music patron had 
been suffering a 
lung ailment for 
about 60 days. 

He is survived 
by his wife and 
brother, Harold H. 
Swift, vice chair- 
man of Swift & 
Company and 
chairman of the 
board of trustees of 
the University of 
Chicago and by 
another brother, 
George H. Swift, who resides in Boston, 

C. H., as he was known throughout ihe 
meat industry, was the fourth son of 
the founder of Swift & Company, 
Gustavus Franklin Swift. He was born 
in Lancaster, Mass., came to Chicago at 
the age of 3, when his father started 
business in Chicago. He literally grew 
up with the then infant packing in- 
dustry of Chicago, spending much time 
after school hours with his father in 
the stockyards. This year he completed 
54 years of continuous service. 

His first job was learning the funda- 


C. H. SWIFT 


Now you can end 
double handling of 


palletized loads. This cantilever type scale (capacity, 
1 to 22 tons) can be permanently mounted on practi- 
cally any make of lift truck. Tare bars are at eye level 
for quick reading. You save time by accurately weigh- 
ing small parts for inventory purposes — one of many 
jobs efficiently done by this modern unit. 


LA RAY LIFT-TRUCK SCALE 


mentals of buying livestock. As the 
business grew he worked in other divi- 
sions of the company, becoming par- 
ticularly interested in the beef and lamb 
business. He played a prominent part in 
developing branch house distribution 
which today is recognized as one of the 
most efficient systems of supplying 
large consuming areas throughout the 


nation with meat and meat products, 
In 1907 he became a director of Swit 
and in 1909 was made a vice president 
When this country entered Worg 
War I in 1917, Mr. Swift immediately 
volunteered for active service, Served 
throughout the war in the ordnane 
department in Washington and oye. 
(Continued on page 280.) 
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1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, of The National Pro 
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State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. Before me, 
a notary public in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Edward R. Swem, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Editor of The 
National Provisioner, and that the following is, to 
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ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily, 
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1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
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Publisher, The National Provisioner, Inc., 
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Editor, Edward R. Swem, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
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reason to believe that any other person, association, 
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the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as g» 
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issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
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EDWARD R. SWEM, Editor 
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the grand ballroom at the Waldorf 
at 8:45 p.m. on September 21 with 
J. F. Krey, chairman of the board of 
the American Meat Institute, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN J. F. KREY: I can say 
that it is now my great pleasure to in- 
troduce this group to your speaker of 
the evening. I could occupy your time 
for many minutes by listing the honors 
held by our speaker, but you all know 
the important contributions he has made 
to the agriculture of the United States. 
He has a message tonight which is close 
to his heart, and for which we bespeak 
your serious and careful attention. It is 
with great pleasure that I introduce to 
you-H. E. Babcock of New York and 
New Mexico. 

H. E. BABCOCK: In the little book- 
let which has been passed out there is 
the statement: “Food Comes First.” 

I didn’t write this. I wish I might 
have. It was written by a person for 
whose evaluation of the things which 
make life worthwhile I have the great- 
est respect. Here it is: 

“Food comes first because it is the 
prime prerequisite of democracy. Our 
civilization requires reasonable citizens 
of good will. Only a well-fed man can 
See the other fellow’s point of view. 
Only a well-fed man can wish his neigh- 
bor well. It is no accident that the typi- 
—_ wears a lean and hungry 
OOK. 


“ . . 
Food comes first because it gives us 


Tie dinner session reconvened in 





the energy to demand better clothing, 
better homes, more labor-saving de- 
vices, more varied recreation, more lib- 
erating education, 
more of all of the 
infinite good things 
of life for which we 
as a people have 
always had _ the 
courage to hope. 
Wants are precious 
because they sup- 
port the market for 
an expanding econ- 
omy. A _half-fed 
man has few 
of these wants. 


“Food comes 
first because it 
gives us the energy 
to produce a higher 
standard of living. War plant managers 
discovered that in-plant feeding paid out 
in terms of expanded output. If we are 
to win wars and beat inflation, we must 
produce more per man-day. A half-fed 
man cannot begin to earn his pay. 


H. E. BABCOCK 


“Food comes first with every one of 
us. If 150,000,000 Americans are to 
grow in health and life, we must pro- 
duce a higher powered diet. Only a 
well-fed people can be free. No one un- 
derstood this better than our ancestors, 
the hungry Europeans who came to 
America seeking a more meaningful 
life. From fertile fields, out of a coun- 
try rich in game, they nurtured children 
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taller and healthier than themselves, 
children who grew up unafraid to stand 
on their own two feet, to say and hear 
what they please, to trust and respect 
and work with their neighbors, to think 
new thoughts and plan new dreams and 
defend them against attack. 

“This fuller, freer life is powered by 
the high-octane fuel of a protein diet, 
and those who are privileged to create 
it for America are the indispensable 
men.” 

All I should do in the remaining few 
minutes which I am going to take is to 
call your attention to some relation- 
ships to think about. The No. 1 relation- 
ship is set forth in the statement: “To- 
day’s Farming Sets Tomorrow’s Table.” 


Refrigerator Ideal Diet 


I will give you my own particular 
definition of what constitutes a good 
diet. I have had quite a lot of experi- 
ence with scientists and economists in 
an endeavor to get a picture of what 
was a good diet. I got lost in calories 
and minerals and proteins, until I final- 
ly said, “Let’s see if we can’t get this 
thing stated in a way we can all under- 
stand.” 

I happened to look into my refriger- 
ator, and I saw there the great hopper 
for free-choice American feeding. All 
you need to do to get a picture of the 
diet the American people want, the kind 
of diet they work for, the kind of diet 
they will thrive on, if they have free 
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well-stocked household refrigerator 


To see what we Americans need most in 
the way of food—and like best—just | 
open the door of your family refrigerator. 


@ @ @ Women everywhere like to 
base the meals they prepare on the kinds e® 
ot fod they haep on its shales. @ © ad 


A family that eats free choice from a 
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e? 150,000,000 PEOPLE CAN’T AFFORD TO 
TAKE CHANCES ON TOMORROW’S MEALS 


Behind the ideal foods in the family refrigerator are a lot of 
animals—hens, turkeys and ducks; pigs and sheep; beef and 
dairy cattle. Behind the livestock are grass and forage and 
grain and surplus low-grade foods fed to livestock. Back of 


invariably is well fed. 


choice, if they can be properly fed, so 
to speak, is just to open up the door of 
any well-stocked family refrigerator on 
a Friday night. I have yet to see the 
woman—she may be here, and if she is, 
I am going to dodge her—who wasn’t 
very happy when she was able to feed 
her family, prepare her meals, on the 
kinds of food which we ordinarily store 
for a short period of time in the family 
refrigerator. 

I think it is a safe jump from there 
to say that the family which is fed by 
the housewife out of a well-stocked fam- 
ily refrigerator will usually turn out to 
be the healthiest, and at least among 
the best-fed of American families. 

I have gotten myself into a frame of 
mind, however, that when I look into a 
refrigerator, I don’t see roasts and but- 
ter and eggs; I see the fruit of animals. 
I want you to take that concept home 
with you tonight, and when you get 
back to your own homes and open that 
refrigerator, see the animals in it—the 
hens, turkeys, and ducks; pigs and 
sheep; beef and dairy cattle. (See dia- 
gram on this page.) 


Look Behind Refrigerator 


Once you get it fixed in your mind, 
you are always going to see it when you 
look in there. And then, you should see 
one step behind that—the grass and 
forage and grain—and even those waste 
potatoes and surplus citrus fruit fed to 
animals. Those things went into pro- 
ducing some of the animal food prod- 
ucts in that refrigerator. And, back of 
the feed are the soil resources of the 
country—the eroded lands show up as 
skinny crops, the black soil of Iowa as 
choice roast. Back of the bottle of milk 
is good grass and an early spring rain. 
Back of the pork chops is good yellow 
corn, used in the feed lot instead of 
hoarded in dead storage. 

I hope the time will come when the 
consumers in this great city of New 
York, in the spring of the year, will 
worry whether we are getting rain or 
not, and good pastures upstate, be- 


cause, until we get that common under- 
standing of these relationships, we 
won’t have this United Nation that we 
must have if we are going to feed an 
increasing population that should be 
fed. 

These are the relationships that the 
housewife—yes, everyone in the nation 
must come to understand. “Today’s 
farming sets tomorrow’s table.” 

I believe our standard of living in 
this country is based more on our ani- 
mal agriculture than we appreciate. 

I have eight reasons why I believe 
that. You will think of a lot more. 
There is one which is particularly im- 
portant. We raise a lot of food in this 
country of which people can’t make di- 
rect use. Certainly, the minimum ani- 
mal population we can carry here is 
enough to eat up all the grass and the 
forage and the by-products and waste 
foods. That is the absolute, basic mini- 
mum. But I can take you into my car 
and drive out of this city for 200 miles 
over territory with which I am very fa- 
miliar, and show you hundreds of acres 
of hay that wasn’t cut this summer be- 
cause the animals ate it. We aren’t 
using up all the forage and inedible 
human food we grow in this country 
now, because we haven’t sufficient ani- 
mal population. 


Store Grain in Animals 


When we grow a big crop of grain, 
everybody is scared about it. The easi- 
est way to store grain is to convert it 
into animal food products, and we must 
come around to the point of view that 
we aren’t afraid to raise a good crop of 
grain, because we have animals enough 
to convert it. 

Then, the matter of a food reserve. 
I remember when we went through the 
philosophy of carrying grain dead in 
storage for the weevils and rats to work 
on. They thought we were doing some- 
thing smart for war and for defense. 
The best food reserve this country or 
any country can ever carry is the food 
stored on the hoof in animals, because, 
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the feed are the soil resources of the country. Everyone in 
the nation must come to understand: “Today’s Farming Sets 


Tomorrow’s Table.” 


come war or disaster, all we have to do 
is kill the animals. They make the food. 
The most important stockpile America 
can build up is animal population. 

The “grow” and the “go” in Ameri- 
can life come largely from animal prod- 
ucts. The story of vitamins and miner- 
als is a story which is going to be 
taught more and more in our schools. 
More “Johnnies” and “Marys” are go- 
ing to be coming home and asking moth- 
er whether she is giving them the foods 
and the meals that fulfill these scientific 
requirements. ~ 

Of course, women here in America 
throughout the generations have been 
feeding their families meals in which 
they depended on the animal food prod- 
ucts for palatability, such as cream, 
butter on the biscuits, gravy on the po- 
tatoes, and so forth—palatability, which 
is so important in feeding in the Ameri- 
can home diet. 


Family Farm—Farm Family 


I don’t think you packers ever have 
told the story of what your animals, 
once they are slaughtered, provide in 
the way of a standard of living for the 
American people. We think of meat as 
high-priced and we think of milk as 
high-priced, but if you gave credit for 
the shoe leather and the buttons and 
the fertilizer, I wouldn’t be surprised 
but that, with your efficiency and the 
efficiency of the producer, these high- 
protein foods are the best buy. 

Another thing that is going to receive 
a lot of attention this year is the so- 
called “family farm.” I think that the 
“family farm” is a misstatement of ob- 
jective. The important unit in rural 
America is not the family farm, but the 
“farm family.” However, there is a hap- 
py marriage between the two—the farm 
family and the family farm. There is 
written across this map of ours this 
strong bulwark of American initiative 
and independence and courage. It is 
universally based on the poultry crop, 
the barnyard and the cow barn for a 
very real reason: no one yet has been 
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smart enough to mass-manage dairy 
cows and chickens and hogs. 

The bulwark of the family farm and 
the farm family is our animal agricul- 
ture. 

The question of soil conservation 
leaves me cold. This country with 140,- 
000,000 people and going on towards 
150,000,000 can’t adopt a defensive pol- 
icy of soil conservation. We must be 
more courageous and forward looking 
than that. We must build our soil, and 
there is no way that has yet been de- 
vised in our American economy which 
compares to the effectiveness of animal 
agriculture, not only in conserving soil 
but in building it. 


Animals Preserve the Soil 


We have the manure from the ani- 
mals on the farm; we have the fertilizer 
from the packing industry; in short, 
we have the only potent weapon for 
keeping America fed in the future in 
our animal agriculture. 

I hope you folks will go away from 
this dinner prepared to fight back this 
fear that is creeping over the world, 
over our growing population, about the 
millions of tons of soil that are washing 
down into the ocean, about going to hell 
in a hand-basket. Maybe we are, but 
we ought to at least travel uphill as 
long as we can, and there is no better 
way to do that than to build up our 
animal population and diet and the soil. 
These are the indirect profits of our 
animal agriculture. 

I don’t like figures because they fool 
me so much; I think impressions and 
points of view are much more impor- 
tant than statistics. 

The figures at the left in the diagram 
(see top page) are based on our animal 
population at the moment, and the ones 
at the right are based on a projection 
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WHAT WE HAVE—AND WHAT WE 
NEED TO FEED 150,000,000 


that would keep us eating about as well 
as we are now, eating as much meat and 
milk and cheese and animal foods, if we 
had a population of 150,000,000 people. 
Nobody I know of, or very few people, 
are now eating as well as they would 
like to eat. I think all you can get out 
of that statement is that we do not have 
a large enough animal populaion, and 
we do not have enough of the high- 
power and highly palatable animal 
foods. 

What to do about it? I am sure that 
you will think of many things to do 
about it. Actually, you are doing a lot 
about it now. The farmers are doing a 
lot about it. So I mention seven sug- 
gestions for what they are worth: 


SPEAKERS’ TABLE PHOTOS 
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1. Teach the youth of Amerieg_ 
while still in school—the importance of 
nutritious food. I am happy to report 
to those of you who are not familig 
with New York state affairs, that in th 
last three years we have built a col] 
of human nutrition with trained teach. 
ers. Beginning this fall the teaching of 
human nutrition has been introduced jp 
the entire New York state public schog 
system. When you realize that reache 
10 per cent of all the kids in America, 
that, at least, is a start. Don’t think 
that in the next two or three or five oy 
ten years that you are not going to fegl 
the impact of these kids demanding jp 
the home the kind of food that will le 
them grow, make the football teams 
and be well and happy. It has a terrifie 
economic impact, and it is not theory; it 
is already launched. 


2. Use modern selling techniques to 
alert adult Americans to the importanee 
of good nutrition. I have a little bone to 
pick with you there. I figured up the 
other day that I am supporting seven 
people from the animal production of 
my farm. I look at that poor old cow 
and wonder how she does it. To the 
best of my knowledge, we have never 
come together except one time when] 
got five or six of these organizations 
together. I am strong for meat andI 
am strong for milk and eggs, and, after 
all, I support all of this off my farm 
by producing it. 


So I am making a really serious sug- 
gestion that you people who are alert- 
ing and selling adult America on the 
importance of animal food products to 
get together and work on the broad 
front as well as on your special in- 
terests. 

3. Hold foremost in American policy 
the necessity of maximum conversion of 
waste foods, forage and surplus grains 
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into animal food products. That strikes 
right at the heart of national planning. 
We will seldom have a time when we 
don’t have surpluses; the only way to 
handle a surplus over a_ reasonable 
carryover of a low-grade food is to put 
it through animals. Convert surplus 
foods and condense them and carry 
them on the hoof. However, this can be 
made almost impossible by certain kinds 
of support-price legislation. 


4. Keep foreign aid and foreign trade 
programs in line with a national policy 
that protects and encourages animal 
agriculture. 

As long as we are shipping grain 
abroad, I think we must watch the ani- 
mal population of the country into 
which we are shipping it. We should 
be pretty sure that we are not building 
up their animal population at the ex- 
pense of ours, or at the expense of our 
soil fertility. I don’t think we have 
been too alert on that one. 


5. Aid both producers and consumers 
by helping families maintain adequate 
diets of proper food during national 
emergencies. You can label that one 
any way you want, but it simply means 
this: If a depression or any disaster of 
that kind comes we don’t just stop pro- 
ducing, as we did with the acreage re- 
striction and all that. We keep on pro- 
ducing and if the market can’t take it 
we apply our subsidy at that end. I 
hope we never have to do it, but it 
would be better to pay out public money 
to usefulness than to pay out not to 
produce. We have had that experience. 


Furthermore, I don’t believe all this 
propaganda to which we have been sub- 
jected in the last two or three years. 
In the face of it, we grow the greatest 
crop in all history—in the face of all 
these predictions that we are washing 
down into the Gulf of Mexico, and blow- 
ing away, and running out of trace ele- 
ments. We have not taken into consid- 
eration the fact that we took the horse 
off the land and made it available for 
meat animals; and we took a lot of 
electric and gasoline power, and with it 
we cut down the hills and plowed 
deeper. We have just been sitting here 
like a bunch of saps and listening to 
that stuff and performing all the time. 


I say to you as Americans that we 
have not begun to scratch the surface 
in producing food in this country. We 
should start recognizing the millions of 
farmers who this year have better 
farms—farms which produce more than 
they ever did since they were taken 
over from the English—and stop point- 
ing out the farm that has a gully on 
the place. 


7. Overhaul both private and public 
research in food and agriculture and 
focus more of it on producing and mar- 
keting more efficiently those foods that 
Americans like best and that are best 
for them. I recently went over a $7,- 
000,000 research budget and about 50 
per cent of it was on raspberries and 
10 per cent on milk. That is what I 
call raspberry research. In brief, we 
want to focus our productive capacity 
and our research on the foods that are 
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Elects Directors to Guide Activities 


HARTER members and other interested suppliers joined in a general 

meeting during the American Meat Institute convention to approve | 

the constitution for the new Meat Industry Supply and Equipment Asso. | 

ciation and to elect the directors and officers who will head the group and 
formulate a tentative schedule of association objectives. 

E. P. Schoenthaler, vice president of the H. P. Smith Paper Co. of Chi. 

cago, acting as temporary chairman of the association opened the meeting 





SUPPLIERS APPROVE CONSTITUTION OF NEW ASSOCIATION 


and explained to the 33 charter members and others who were present the 
thinking behind the founding of the association. 

After presenting the facts surrounding the decision to form the group, 
Schoenthaler turned the meeting over to Secretary A. H. Noelke, who pre- 
sented a suggested constitution. On the basis of a motion and second from 
the floor the constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 

The nominating committee of the association, consisting of Frank Hoy, 
chairman, Hoy Equipment Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Warren Henry, E. 6. 
James Co., Chicago, and Jack Manion, Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, submitted 
recommendations for directors of the association. The following individuals 
were elected directors by unanimous vote: 

Directors for a term of one year, Warren Henry, E. G. James Company; 
R. R. Dwyer, The Griffith Laboratories; Leonard Hantover, Phil Hantover, 
Inc. 


Directors for a two-year term are E. P. Schoenthaler, H. P. Smith Paper 
Co.; W. R. Hemrich, Visking Corporation, and E. J. Marum, Wm. J. Stange 
Company. 

Directors for a three-year term are H. A. Scherer, Allbright-Nell Co., 
R. M. Perkins, Linker Machines, Inc., and W. J. Hill, The Globe Company. 

Following the general meeting of the regular members, the directors of 
the association held a special meeting at which E. P. Schoenthaler was 
elected ¢hairman of the executive committee and E. J. Marum was named 
vice chairman. 

The board of directors will hold a meeting in Chicago soon to determine 
future specific objectives of the association and prepare methods of col- 
lecting the recommendations of members for taking early action on prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 
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usually kept in the family refrigerator. nutrition at a reasonable cost to con- 
We don’t need to think of calories, min- sumers. 

erals, acids, proteins, or carbohydrates 

—just look in the refrigerator. In no 

other way can we attain the ideal of (Fred Waring and his Pennsylvat- 
maximum farm production at a profit- ians then presented a 90-minute pre 
able level to farmers, and maximum gram of music and entertainment.) 
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Mayer Analyzes Purchasing 
Department's Job and Setup 


T IS truly an honor as well as a per- 

sonally gratifying experience to be 
asked to speak before this distinguished 
group of meat packers today. I feel as 
though my qualifications to present a 
point of view on 
the topic assigned 
to me are limited, 
but having pro- 
tested to that effect 
without avail at 
the time I was in- 
vited to talk, I then 
agreed to set down 
my views and ex- 
periences on the 
subject for such 
consideration as 
they may merit. 

I wish to point 
out before proceed- 
ing further that I 
am speaking pri- : er 
marily from my own experience within 
our own company, having had no other 
employment during my business career. 
During the past six years of that ca- 
reer, particularly, I have been in con- 
tinuous touch with purchasing work as 
a representative of production manage- 
ment, with responsibility for the pur- 
chasing activity listed among my duties. 

In thinking of a plan of approach to 
a subject such as this, the first thing 
that comes to mind is a definition of 
the scope of what we are talking about. 
Perhaps every company represented in 
this room has a set of duties for its 
purchasing department somewhat dif- 
ferent from all of the others. And to 
suit each company’s peculiar require- 
ments undoubtedly the responsibilities 
that it gives its own purchasing depart- 
ment are the most suitable. Simply, 
therefore, to aid in setting forth some 
sort of definition of purchasing depart- 
ment activities in our industry, I will 
recite the general list of items bought 
by a purchasing department with which 
I am familiar—our own. This list is 
outlined here merely for the purpose of 
being on common ground in this discus- 
sion. How the purchasing department is 
expected to handle the purchase of these 
items will come up later on. Our pur- 
chasing department is responsible for 
the purchase of the following things: 


O. MAYER JR. 


What Department Buys 

1. All plant supplies, direct and in- 
direct. 

2. All office supplies, including furni- 
ture, fixtures and the like. 

8. All plant equipment authorized in 
advance by approved appropriations. 

4. All construction supplies for au- 


thorized projects, not furnished by con- 
tractors. 


5. All miscellaneous items. 
To complete the picture, it is neces- 





sary to state what our purchasing de- 
partment is not responsible for buying. 
This list includes: 

1. Livestock. 

2. Meat and provisions. 

3. Natural casings. 

4. Advertising space. 

5. Special services such as legal, sci- 
entific, property, real estate, traffic and 
similar professional services. 

I have not had an opportunity to 
check my remarks with other packer 
representatives, so wish to emphasize 
that the things which packer manage- 
ments other than our own may expect 
of their purchasing departments are 
not necessarily limited to those I will 
outline. Since other companies may 
have more comprehensive ideas than 
these, I submit that my remarks may 
perhaps bear somewhat more accurate- 
ly upon what our company expects of 
its own purchasing department than 
upon what all managements in our in- 
dustry may require of theirs. 


Head Purchasing Agent 


To complete the description of the 
basis upon which these remarks are be- 
ing given, I will state that my main 
attention will be directed toward the 
duties, functions and _ responsibilities 
of the head purchasing agent, since it 
is really he with whom the manage- 
ment deals, and it is he who automati- 
cally shoulders the responsibility for 
getting the purchasing job done. I rec- 
ognize that the department may range 
in size from a staff of one man to a 
large one with many specialists and 
assistant buyers at one or more loca- 
tions. Yet, whether it be a staff of 25 
specialists or one person performing 
the entire function, it is the head of the 
department who is responsible and to- 
ward whom we look for performance. 

Before we find out what to expect 
from our purchasing departments, it 
would be wise, I believe, to take just a 


moment to see where the purchasing 
activity stands in the scheme of things 
in our industry. To look at the meat 
packer sales dollar for a moment, I am 
sure it is general that approximately 
80 per cent of the packer’s sales dollar 
today is spent with the farmer in the 
purchase of raw materials, or live ani- 
mals. Our industry has always been 
high in rank with other American in- 
dustries in terms of value of product 
produced, and the 80 per cent of our 
sales dollar spent for a highly valuable 
raw material is one of the reasons for 
it. The second largest caption in our 
sales dollar, human effort, or labor, 
takes currently between 10 and 11 per 
cent of the total. Operating supplies, 
which the purchasing department is 
generally responsible for bringing into 
the packing industry picture by its 
purchase of them, represent between 4 
and 5 per cent of our sales dollar. This 
puts operating supplies in third place 
on the sales dollar analysis list, but this 
does not reveal the complete purchas- 
ing picture, for most purchasing de- 
partments are responsible in addition 
for the acquisition of large amounts of 
supplies and equipment which finally 
are put into the capital and repair 
maintenance accounts and which do not 
get into the “supplies” caption at all. 
Purchasing, therefore, is a highly im- 
portant and responsible division of any 
meat packing company’s organizational 
scheme and should be given correspond- 
ing management attention at all times. 


“Internal” Operations 


What does a meat packer manage- 
ment expect of its purchasing depart- 
ment? There are numerous ways of 
breaking down and discussing the du- 
ties and responsibilities of a purchasing 
department in securing the list of arti- 
cles mentioned earlier, and the way I 
have chosen to do this may or may not 
be the most adequate or comprehensive. 
Nevertheless, for purposes of our dis- 
cussion, I have selected three general 
phases of the purchasing department 
duties which seem to me to cover the 
field reasonably well, and I will talk 
about each of them in turn. 

First are the duties of the depart- 
ment which concern its internal opera- 
tions. By this is meant the internal 
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workings of the department with no 
reference to persons or groups outside 
the department. Second is the perform- 
ance of duties concerning the relations 
of the department with other plant de- 
partments and individuals, and the final 
phase is the performance of certain 
duties concerning the relations of the 
purchasing department with persons 
and groups outside the company. Each 
of these I will discuss in turn. 

To begin with, it seems to me that 
we should talk first of all about the 
internal operation of the purchasing 
department. What do we expect of it 
in this phase of its proper functioning? 
I have chosen to put the responsibility 
here, as elsewhere throughout these 
remarks, directly upon the head pur- 
chasing agent. Management has a right 
to ask him in directing the internal 
operations of the department to accept 
responsibility for the successful estab- 
lishment and performance of a number 
of mechanical factors and a number of 
human factors related to the internal 
activities of the department. We will 
discuss first the mechanical factors. 


1. He is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of purchasing records adequate 
to supply required purchasing data at 
all times. These records must provide, 
easily and quickly for immediate ref- 
erence, the following information which 
I have divided into two parts: that 
which is required for all supply items, 
large and small, and an additional 
amount which is required for the larger 
or major supply items only. I have had 
these lists of purchasing record require- 
ments drawn up in more readily visible 
form for greater ease in discussion: 

A. ALL SUPPLY ITEMS 

1. All possible practical sources. 

2. Specifications set up by the com- 
pany for purchase. 

3. Latest price quotations. 

4. Latest stated delivery dates. 

5. Experience history of superiority 
or inferiority of any one sup- 
plier’s products over or below 
those of other suppliers. 

6. History of past plant usage, in- 
cluding previous costs and all 
other important historical data. 

7. Possible alternate or substitute 
items or materials. 

B. MAJOR SUPPLY ITEMS 

1. All requirements 
plus 

2. Basic economic information, such 
as: 

a. Raw materials used in manu- 
facture of supply item. 

b. Outlook for continued supply 
of needed raw materials. 

c. Processes of manufacture of 
supply item. 

d. Production capacity of sup- 
pliers. 

e. Information on general condi- 
tion of soundness of suppliers 
being used as sources. 

2. The head purchasing agent is re- 
sponsible, with the advice and assist- 
ance of the accounting division, for the 


listed above, 
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maintenance of a thorough system of 
requisition, purchase order and invoice 
controls and approvals to supply him 
and top management with adequate 
cross checks without needless duplica- 
tion. This is something that starts out 
simply in a small department but gets 
more complicated and involved as the 
department and the company expand. 


SPEAKERS AT 
PURCHASING MEET 


Pictured speaking is Os- 
car G. Mayer, Jr., vice 
president in charge of 
operations, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wis.; and seated beside 
him is F. C. Raney, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, 
John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia., and 
Arthur Pearson, direc- 


tor of AMI’s depart- 
ment of purchasing 
practice. 


The importance of the function is the 
same, however, no matter how small or 
large the company may be. Every pur- 
chasing department should make sure 
that the requisitions for purchase are 
bona fide and properly approved in ad- 
vance, that the purchase orders are kept 
under close control, that the ordering 
is never done by unauthorized person- 
nel, that invoices are not approved for 
merchandise that has not been received 
and that the cross checks are adequate 
on all of these matters without needless 
duplication. 

While the accounting office maintains 
and carries out parts of the routine 
necessary to secure proper controls on 
purchasing documents, the purchasing 
department must have a vital interest 
in seeing that its work is properly safe- 
guarded and at all times open for man- 
agement, owners, auditors or any other 
interested groups to examine. 

3. The next item of internal responsi- 
bility which I have listed as a mechani- 
cal factor (although there is some basis 
for possibly considering it a human 
factor) is the maintenance of a proper 
control of hours for seeing salesmen 
during the week in order to release 
adequate time in the purchasing depart- 
ment for telephone work, desk work, 
thinking and planning. I deem it im- 
portant to emphasize that I do not mean 
by this in any way to skimp on the 
hours needed for interviewing sales- 
men. I consider the time spent with 
salesmen to be of the highest import- 
ance in the conduct of purchasing re- 
sponsibilities, as will be pointed out 
later on. I simply set forth here the 
view that the hours necessary for see- 
ing salesmen should be kept regular, 
so that a proper time is set aside for 
all parts of the job in the department 
and so that no hodge-podge of jumbled 
hours of the day is left for performing 
other important phases of the work. It 
is up to the head purchasing agent to 
set the standards of regularity in an 
internal matter like this. 

















4. The last mechanical factor that; 
wish to talk about is one of the great. 
est importance. I believe that every 
well-run purchasing department shoyjj 
have at hand a set of descriptive Speci. 
fications on all items purchased, jp or. 
der to insure uniformity of bidding 
when quotations are requested, t is 
hard to know exactly what you are buy. 


ing unless you have a description at 
hand which everyone in the department 
can read and understand. If you do not 
have this, you have so many different 
interpretations possible that you may 
not be getting prices on the same item 
at all from different suppliers when 
you ask them to quote. To have descrip. 
tive specifications on hand is simply to 
substitute the written word, which is 
permanent, for the spoken word, which 
is fleeting and disappears. 

Some companies require their pur- 
chasing departments to set these speci- 
fications. Others require other plant 
departments, such as production, qual- 
ity control or research, to set them, be- 
lieving that the purchasing function is 
simply to buy what is asked for and 
that the purchasing department is ina 
poor position to determine what the 
specifications should call for. It is my 
belief that a combination of the two 
views is best for this purpose, with the 
purchasing department responsible for 
requesting the specifications, helping to 
write them and seeing that they are 
always kept up to date. 


Organization Important 


So much for the so-called mechanical 
factors for which I believe the head 
purchasing agent is responsible. As | 
indicated earlier, he is also responsible 
for the successful administration and 
furtherance of a number of human 
factors important to the smooth in- 
ternal operation of his department. 
Management must expect him to accept 
these responsibilities and carry them 
forward with diligence. 


The first is the organization of his 
department, whether it be a single plant 
or a multi-plant responsibility. All of 
us in this room undoubtedly have re 
sponsibilities for the work of others as 
well as ourselves, and certainly there 
can be little question about the im- 
portance of good organization in the 
management of any example of human 
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endeavor involving more than one per- 
son. The successful head purchasing 
agent must be able to visualize and 
establish the duties of all of his asso- 
ciates, whether they be few in number 
or a large group consisting of many 
specialist buyers. He must know when 
a man is carrying a full load and when 
a man could be doing more than he 
appears to be doing. He must be able 
to recognize talent and lack of talent, 
and must be able to get the most out of 
the persons under his supervision by 
careful selection of all personnel, by 
careful assignment of duties and by 
careful and constant training of all per- 
sonnel, both old and new—for training 
js in no way confined to an initial period 
of employment, but goes on throughout 
the entire period of job teneure. He must 
make sure that in the organization of 
his department his personnel includes 
one or more men capable of assuming 
his own duties in case of need, such as 
vacation absence, illness, accident or 
promotion. Finally, in the administra- 
tion of the human factors just men- 
tioned, the head purchasing agent must 
be a leader of men. It is management’s 
rightful expectation that he supply 
leadership to those working under him. 

Now that some of the important fac- 
tors, both mechanical and human, nec- 
essary to the smooth internal opera- 
tion of a purchasing department have 
been outlined, the basic duty of the de- 
partment and primary reason for its 
existence can be properly stated. The 
performance of this basic duty is es- 
sentially an internal operation, or one 
in which the department itself makes 
the final decision in the form of a pur- 
chase, after all the facts are at hand. 
This basic duty is as follows: through 
constant use by the purchasing depart- 
ment of all of the mechanical factors 
at its disposal and with the help of 
the department personnel functioning 
smoothly through proper application of 
the human factors, and with the as- 
sistance of others within and outside 
the plant, management can expect its 
purchasing department to do a first- 
class job of buying, on their relative 
overall merits only, all needed items 
without incurring shortages because of 
delays or errors, without incurring 
large quantities of excess stocks of ob- 
solete items, but with constant, zealous 
striving for the best buys, taking into 
consideration all factors, such as quan- 
tity, price, delivery reliability and the 
like on each transaction. 


Determining Quantities 


This definition needs further com- 
ment because it covers so much ground. 
In looking more closely at its various 
parts, a number of important points 
tome to mind. First, the purchasing 
department necessarily has the final re- 
sponsibility to decide on quantities of 
each item ordered after all of the perti- 
nent information on each transaction 
is at hand. Stated another way, it is 
responsible for the maintenance of 
quantity control in order to secure the 
optimum unit supply cost. I use the 
word “optimum” advisedly, for occa- 


sional instances arise in which the low- 
est costing item is not necessarily the 
one which is best for the purpose. 

As a part of the cost-consciousness 
which should be one of every good pur- 
chasing agent’s attributes, he must re- 
alize also, and always strive to avoid, 
another phase of cost to the business 
in the form of errors on his part which 
cause suspension of production when 
needed supply items are not delivered 
on time. I have been acquainted with 
instances in our industry when entire 
departments have been shut down for 
lack of a needed container. This point 
can also be stated in another way for 
added emphasis by saying that it is 
necessary for the purchasing depart- 
ment to employ a vigorous follow- 
through on all important transactions 
to insure that the materials or sup- 
plies are delivered when needed. Just 
as it is true that a sale is not com- 
pleted until the money has been col- 
lected, so is it equally true that a pur- 
chase is not completed until the goods 
have been delivered. (In fairness it 
must be admitted, of course, that not all 
failures of delivery are directly the 
fault of the purchasing department.) 


Division of Purchases 


In doing a first-class job of buying 
all needed items on their relative over- 
all merits only, the purchasing depart- 
ment makes the final decision on each 
transaction as to which is the item or 
material that bears the greatest overall 
merit. It gets this information from 
constant observation, scrutiny and re- 
ports from others on how previously 
purchased items have performed, and 
must on each transaction make sure 
that it buys the one which will do the 
best job for the plant. Availability of 
the proper supplies and materials has 
a positive bearing on the efficiency of 
the department using them. Need any- 
thing further be said than simply to 
mention the costs of high breakage or 
rejects in production, repeated customer 
complaints traceable to faulty supplies 
or lowered morale of the sales depart- 
ment when important supplies fail to 
do their work? 

Finally, to complete the amplification 
of the basic duty of the purchasing de- 
partment, such things as the setting of 
policies of dividing purchases against 
purchasing the requirements from one 
supplier, and a thorough knowledge and 
appropriate use of alternate sources of 
supply on major items are important. 
These things vary between companies 
and each must decide for itself the best 
ways in which to conduct themselves in 
these matters. Suffice it to say that the 
importance of this difficult work of 
careful purchasing can hardly be over- 
estimated and, as I have said before, 
deserves a highly important share of 
management attention, which is un- 
doubtedly repaid many times over to 
those managements which give it that 
proper share. 

In addition to the work of dealing 
with and supervising the performance 
of personnel within the purchasing de- 
partment, the head purchasing agent, 
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especially, and others of his staff to a 
somewhat smaller degree, has the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining constant 
contacts with a large number of per- 
sons and groups outside his own depart- 
ment in the furtherance of purchasing 
activities. These contacts and relation- 
ships, all of which are finally important 
to the performance of the purchasing 
function, fall into two general classi- 
fications, namely, the relations of the 
department with other plant depart- 
ments, employes, and officials, and 
finally, the relations of the department 
with individuals and groups outside the 
company, including supplier representa- 
tives. 


Maintaining Contacts 


Management has the right to expect 
the head purchasing agent to maintain 
numerous and frequent contacts with 
other plant departments such as the 
production, engineering, sales, research, 
office and others through regular ap- 
pointed contacts as well as informal 
meetings, telephone calls, written and 
oral communications. One of the best 
ways to insure regular contacts with 
other departments is through the par- 
ticipation of the head purchasing agent 
and his subordinates in appropriate 
plant committee and group meeting 
work. Such functions as packaging, 
sales and production planning, utiliza- 
tion of obsolete supplies and others lend 
themselves readily to committee work. 

The head purchasing agent should 
also secure, investigate, sift and sub- 
mit to the proper department heads all 
possible new ideas from other intra- 
company sources concerning supplies, 
new materials of possible use, new 
sources of supplies and the like. He 
should also maintain constant pressure, 
through committee meetings with other 
interested departments, to guard against 
accumulation of slow-moving and obso- 
lete items. It is so easy for items in the 
supply inventory to accumulate and 
pile up through lack of use in the de- 
partments, or through changes in em- 
phasis by the sales department, that 
large sums of money may become frozen 
in a short period this way. The pur- 
chasing department, while often not 
primarily at fault in such instances, 
should keep an ever vigilant eye upon 
the supply inventory figures. 

So far as relations of the purchasing 
department with others within the com- 
pany are concerned, one of the most 
mutually beneficial and action-produc- 
tive of all should be that of the head 
purchasing agent with his immediate 
ranking officer in the company. Man- 
agement has the right to expect this 
relationship (as well as any others of 
the many comparable relationships in 
the management activities of the meat 
packing industry, or in any industry 
for that matter) to be harmonious, mu- 
tually stimulating and always produc- 
tive of better ways and means of doing 
the job at hand. A device which is 
often highly beneficial to both parties 
to this relationship is a periodical man- 
agement report from the head purchas- 
ing agent to his ranking officer. The 








details of such a report must be worked 
out between the parties themselves, but 
the principles of its use are sound for 
it keeps the management representa- 
tive informed on the current activities 
of the department and also serves as a 
stimulus to the head purchasing agent 
and his department toward greater ac- 
complishments at all times. Especially 
important, finally, is the requirement 
that the head purchasing agent furnish 
all possible ideas and assistance to his 
immediate ranking officer in the fur- 
therance of their respective responsi- 
bilities in the field of purchasing, in- 
cluding the setting of general purchas- 
ing policies. 


Hours for Interviewing 


The purchasing department of any 
company in any industry would be to- 
tally unable to perform its required 
functions if it were deprived of the 
ways and means with which to make 
contacts with persons and groups out- 
side the company, for it is with those 
outsiders that the purchasing depart- 
ment does practically all of its busi- 
ness. It is of utmost importance then 
that the head purchasing agent have a 
keen desire to make the best use of his 
opportunities for doing business with 
outsiders, notably supplier representa- 
tives, and to train his entire staff to a 
realization of the importance of this 
phase of its duties. 


Earlier I mentioned the necessity of 
scheduling regular hours for interview- 
ing and contacting supplier representa- 
tives. Not only is it important to main- 
tain regular hours for this work, but 
also is it important to make sure that 
these regular hours are adequate, for 
much is to be gained through construc- 
tive meetings with supplier representa- 
tives in the way of ideas and informa- 
tion as well as the opportunity to trans- 
act the sizeable volume of necessary 
business. The head purchasing agent 
should have within himself, and should 
cultivate within those who have pur- 
chasing responsibilities, a spirit of de- 
sire to see and listen to salesmen (with- 
in reason, of course, and on a business 
basis), for one of the best possible 
sources of new ideas arises from those 
whose business it is to sell. 


To return for just a moment to the 
matter of regular hours for seeing 
salesmen, it has always been my view 
that certain times within the week 
should be set aside for seeing salesmen 
who come without appointments so that 
the “open door” policy of the purchas- 
ing department can be unquestionably 
maintained. At hours other than these, 
I believe that salesmen should be seen 
by appointment only, for a limited num- 
ber of appointments can be arranged 
during those hours when general inter- 
viewing is not going on without too 
much inconvenience to the routine. An- 
other thing that I have always felt de- 
sirable is to grant special consideration 
to out-of-town salesmen who sometimes 
have difficulty in attempting to adhere 
rigidly to appointed hours. The gen- 
eral thought behind all of this is to 
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make sure that the purchasing depart- 
ment recognizes that the success of its 
work depends to a large extent upon the 
feeling of cordiality and friendliness it 
imparts to its suppliers. 

The head purchasing agent, especially, 
has further responsibilities with respect 
to the contacts of his department with 
supplier representatives. He should 
also, both directly and through his top 
subordinates, maintain contacts with 
other representatives of suppliers of 
important items in addition to the sales- 
men he sees regularly and knows well. 
This should include occasional personal 
visits to their plants to gain visual im- 
pression of the manufacturing processes 
associated with important items of sup- 
ply, physical facilities and capacities of 
these plants, and other things of sig- 
nificance to give him a well-rounded im- 
pression of the entire economic history 
of the more important things he buys. 
This information, as I have shown on 
the purchasing record requirement list 
to which we referred earlier, should be 
recorded and on hand in the department 
at all times. To be in a position to sup- 
plement the cold statistics and specifica- 
tions with personal impressions is of 
great supplementary value to the head 
purchasing agent. 


Visiting Suppliers’ Plants 


In their many contacts with outsid- 
ers, all who have purchasing responsi- 
bilities find themselves in a position to 
gather numerous ideas for new materi- 
als or possible actual new methods of 
doing a job better, new machinery, new 
wrinkles to save money and other ideas 
along similar lines. It is a duty of the 
purchasing department to secure, in- 
vestigate, sift and submit to the proper 
plant departments for study all possible 
new ideas from external sources just 
as we outlined earlier that they were 
responsible for doing the same things 
with ideas from others within the 
plant. 

A final few words of comment with 
respect to the relations of the purchas- 
ing department with outsiders revolves 
about the public relations aspects of the 
purchasing function. The entire depart- 
ment, and the head purchasing agent 
especially, must recognize that the pur- 
chasing function carries broad public 
relations aspects for the company, and 
the conduct of the entire department’s 
activities should be governed accord- 
ingly. To many outsiders and firms, the 
purchasing agent is the company and, 
as we all know, impressions gained 
through contacts with any individuals 
or departments who are seen many 
times over become highly significant in 
the transmission of the company’s good 
name afield. 

External professional contacts are an 
important part of the head purchasing 
agent’s work. Such things as member- 
ship in the appropriate professional 
societies, like the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, service upon the 
American Meat Institute purchasing 
committee when called upon and similar 
assignments are desirable and beneficial 





to all parties concerned. And, finally 
occasional community and civic service 
when called upon as a company repre. 
sentative is important on a moderate 
basis for the head purchasing agent. 
even though this cannot always be dj. 
rectly related to the function of pur. 
chasing. It is widely agreed today that 
the importance of a company’s engag. 
ing in civic and community activities jg 
increasing daily. The purchasing agent, 
as well as all other officials and depart- 
ment heads, should have his respongi. 
bilities organized well enough so that 
he can have some time available to par. 
take in worthy civic affairs as a repre- 
sentative of his company. 


Public Relations Aspect 


This, then, is the substance of my 
views on what management in our in. 
dustry expects from its purchasing de- 
partment. To summarize the remarks 
briefly, the purchasing department is 
expected to perform a large number of 
important functions expertly and care- 
fully. They include a number of vary- 
ing duties within the department itself. 
within the plant and company and, 
finally, a most important group of ae- 
tivities dealing in relations with per- 
sons and groups outside the company. 

The entire emphasis in these remarks 
has been directed toward the expecta- 
tions by management of performance on 
the part of its purchasing department. 
This was necessary in dealing properly 
with the subject I was asked to discuss, 
But before closing, I feel that a word 
or two regarding the expectations by 
the purchasing department of perform- 
ance on the part of the management it 
works with are equally appropriate, 
Management must recognize that the 
purchasing function itself is a part of 
management, just as all of the many 
additional top departmental responsi- 
bilities are an integral part of the man- 
agement of any company. To this end, 
the purchasing function must be given 
the responsibility, authority and un- 
qualified support of management at all 
times and must also be given the neces- 
sary facilities and capital, as well as 
the support of all other related phases 
of corporate activity, to enable it to do 
the job of which it is capable. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that every last measure of purchasing 
activity must be conducted with scrupu- 
lous and uncompromising integrity. The 
most perfect mechanical system in pur- 
chasing is not worth the paper to de- 
scribe it if there is dishonesty in the 
ranks. Honesty, then, really becomes 
the No. 1 expectation and requirement 
of the entire purchasing function. With- 
out honesty there can finally be nothing 
but suspicion, failure and collapse of 
responsibility. With integrity and char- 
acter dominating all activities, internal 
and external, and with management 
maintaining the same standards and 
dealing accordingly, the function of 
purchasing has a head start toward 
success and achievement in fulfilling 
that natural human desire, whether it 
be individual or corporate, to get the 
best buy for one’s money. 
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Demonstrate Use of Color 
Photos in Grading Beef 


N exhibit and manual of color 
A pnstouraphs prepared by the live- 

stock branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Production and 
Marketing Administration to illustrate 
the degrees of conformation, finish and 
quality, and combinations of those fac- 
tors necessary for beef to be graded 
Prime, Choice, Good or Commercial in 
accordance with federal grade stand- 
ards, were featured at a special meeting 
on federal beef grading. 

Discussion of beef grading and the 
use of color photographs in the clarifi- 
cation and definition of grading stand- 
ards was led by P. C. Smith, Swift & 
Company vice president in charge of 
beef operations; Harry E. Reed director 
of the livestock branch, PMA, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Fred J. 
Beard, chief of the standardization and 
grading division. 

The USDA officials explained that 
the preparation of color photographs to 
provide objective interpretations or vis- 
ual measures of the federal standards 
for beef grades is being done as a part 
of a project for improving the stand- 
ards for market classes and grades of 
livestock and meats, which is being con- 
ducted by the livestock branch under 
the Research and Marketing Act. 

This is the first time color photo- 
graphs have been used by the Depart- 
ment to illustrate meat grade standards. 


It was pointed out at the meeting that 
the official grade standards for beef 
are expressed in broad, descriptive 
terms and have the further disadvan- 
tage of describing only the typical or 
mid-point of each grade. Obtaining uni- 
form interpretation and application of 
these standards, particularly at the 
limits of each grade—where one leaves 
off and the next one begins—is espe- 
cially difficult. The color photographs 
will provide federal meat graders and 
members of the meat industry with vis- 
ual aids or “measuring sticks.” 

The manual of photographs is still in 
the developmental stage and additional 
photographs will be included to cover 
other grades, classes, and weight groups 
and substitutions will be made as more 
representative illustrations of the re- 
spective grades are obtained. The meth- 
od for duplicating the manual and the 
policy with regard to its distribution 
have not been determined. 

The exhibit was shown for the first 
time at the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute. It consisted of natural-color 
photographs of 12 beef carcasses—a 
lightweight, mediumweight, and heavy- 
weight carcass in each grade. The out- 
side, back and inside views of each car- 
cass were shown in one photograph and 
the characteristics of the meat, as re- 
vealed by a cross section of the rib, 
were shown in another. 
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EXPERTS LOOK OVER DISPLAY OF GRADING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Harry E. Reed (left), director of the livestock branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Fred J. Beard, Chief of the standardization and grading division, examine the 
natural color photographs which show the lower limits of four U. S. beef grades. 
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50-YEAR Veterans 


(Continued from page 118.) 











He continued in this capacity until a 
short time ago when he retired. 

JAKE THILL, Armour and Company, 
So. Omaha, Nebr.: Mr. Thill got his 
start 54 years ago with the Lincoln 
Packing Co. at Lincoln, Nebr. Five 
years later he transferred his activities 
to Armour and Company at So. Omaha 
and then to the company’s plant at 
Sioux City. Mr. Thill went to John 
Morrell & Co. at Sioux Falls, S. D. for 
five years. Swift for one. 

JAMES M. TOWER, Swift & Com- 
pany, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: 
Mr. Tower’s career in the meat industry 
began in Glasgow, Scotland. After 16 
years in the retail meat business, he 
went to Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
He went to work for Swift Canadian 
Company, Ltd. in 1912 as a beef cutter. 
Later he was promoted to head of the 
smoked meats and sliced bacon depart- 
ment. He retired a few months ago. 

JAKE WALTERBACH, Kansas City 
Wholesale Market, Wilson & Co.: Mr. 
Walterbach entered the industry in 
1897 with the S. & S. Co. in Kansas 
City. He served as office manager of the 
branch house department. He recalls the 
flood of 1903, when the staff went to 
their work in rowboats. Mr. Walterbach 
served as office manager in various units 
of the company throughout the South- 
west from 1917 to 1919. 

THEODORE C. WEMPE, Cunning- 
ham Bros., New York city: Mr. Wempe 
started on his career at 16 years of 
age with the William Ottman & Co., 
Fulton Market, New York city. He was 
associated with several companies in 
Greater New York for several years 
and was connected with Theodore 
Schmalholz & Son on Third ave., for 
25 years. When this company merged 
with Beinecke & Co., Mr. Wempe re- 
mained for six more years. Since that 
time he has been with Cunningham. 

THOMAS WHITSON, Jacob E. Deck- 
er & Sons, Mason City, Iowa: Mr. Whit- 
son’s entire packinghouse career has 
been spent in the hog kill. He started 
with the Britton Packing Co., Marshall- 
town, Ia., in 1896, hanging rollers on the 
rail. In 1903 he went to Agar Packing 
Co. in Des Moines. He has worked for 
the Cudahy Packing Co. at Omaha and 
for Rath at Waterloo. In the fall of 
1929 he came to work with Decker. 

Other veterans who have completed a 
half century in the industry but for 
whom biographies were not available 
as we went to press include the follow- 
ing. From Swift & Company: George 
H. Smith, Charles P. Schwickrath and 
H. Barron. From John Morrell & Co., 
Ltd.: P. W. Walkinshaw, area manager 
at Hull, England; A. Okill, assistant 
manager, London; S. Telfer, director, 
Liverpool, and J. R. Hughes, area mana- 
ger, Leeds. From the Sahlen Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Edward C. Sahlen, 
William W. Sahlen, Joseph W. Sahlen, 
Rudolph Belter, Joseph Schmid and 
Louis Bertram. 
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Production of Inspected Plants Above 
Meat Output of Year and Week Earlier 


EAT production under federal in- 

spection for the week ended Sep- 
tember 25 totaled 292,000,000 lbs., the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported this week. This was 5 per cent 
above 279,000,000 lbs. a week earlier 
and 2 per cent above 285,000,000 lbs. 


spected veal for the three weeks under 
comparison was 21,500,000, 19,600,000 
and 23,100,000 lbs., respectively. 

Hog slaughter of 716,000 head was 6 
per cent above 677,000 in the preceding 
week and 1 per cent above 712,000 for 
the same week in 1947. Production of 





age weights of the preceding week. 





ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND MEAT 
PRODUCTION® 


Week ended September 25, 


Week Pork Lamb and Total 
Ended Beef Veal (excel. lard) mutton meat 
Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Prod. 
1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. Ib. 1.000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. lb. mil. Ib. 
Sept. 25, 1948 .. 200 150.1 155 21.5 716 105.3 B65 15.3 292.2 
Sept. 18, 1948.......292 145.4 147 19.6 677 8.2 369 15.5 278.7 
Sept. 27, 1947... ..314 147.5 174 23.1 712 99.1 371 15.5 285.2 
AVERAGE WEIGHT (LBS.) LARD PROD. 
Week Sheep & Per Total 
Ended Cattle Calves logs lambs 100 mil. 
Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Ibs. lbs. 
Sept. 18, 1948.......939 502 206 130 249 147 M1 42 11.9 21.2 
Sept. 11, 1948. oo. BT 498 244 133 251 145 92 42 12.6 21.5 
Sept. 27, 1947....... 911 470 243 133 243 139 go 42 12.7 22.0 


11948 production is based on the estimated number slaughtered for the current week and on aver- 


1948——-with comparisons 





CANNED MEAT PRODUCTION 


Volume of meat and meat food prog. 
ucts canned under federal inspectio, 
during August showed some decline jy 
the slicing and institutional sizes, hy 
an increase of 1,675,300 Ibs. was yp. 
corded for meat products placed jy 
consumer-size packages. 

Of the products canned in slicing ang 
institutional sizes, among those shoy. 
ing the largest decreases were luncheoy 
meat, canned hams and Vienna sausage, 
A much greater quantity of corned 
beef hash and chili con carne was 
canned as compared with July. 

The increased amount of meat and 
meat products canned in consume; 
packages was fairly distributed among 
most of the items. However, luncheon 
meat, canned hams, corned beef hash 











produced in the corresponding week 
last year. 

Cattle slaughter totaled 299,000 head, 
or 2 per cent above 292,000 a week 
earlier, but 5 per cent below 314,000 in 
the corresponding week last year. Beef 
production was 150,000,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 145,000,000 the week before 
and 147,000,000 a year ago. 

Calf slaughter was 155,000 head, com- 
pared with 147,000 in the previous week 
and 174,000 last year. Output of in- 


pork was 105,000,000 lbs., compared 
with 98,000,000 a week earlier and 99,- 
000,000 last year. Lard production was 
21,200,000 lbs., compared with 21,500,000 
last week and 22,000,000 last year. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter was 365,- 
000 head, compared with 369,000 head 
for the week before and 371,000 last 
year. Production of inspected lamb and 
mutton in the three weeks amounted to 
15,300,000, 15,500,000 and 15,500,000 
lbs., respectively. 





MEAT ALLOCATIONS FOR 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1948 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has allocated 12,595,000 lbs. of meat 
and meat products for commercial ex- 
port, largely to government projects, 
the Philippines, and the American Re- 
publics, during the October-December 
quarter of 1948. 

In view of the strong domestic de- 
mand for meat, the allocations have 
been kept to a minimum and have been 
restricted to countries that normally 
depend on the United States for es- 
sential supplies. The total allocation 
represents about one-fifth of 1 per cent 
of anticipated U. S. production for the 
October-December quarter of 1948. It 
compares with an allocation of 18,250,- 
000 lbs. for the last quarter of 1947. 


Division of the allocation has been 
made as follows: Philippines, 1,500,- 
000 lbs.; French Colonies, 575,000 lbs.; 
Netherlands Colonies, 150,000  Ibs.; 
British Dominions, 400,000 lbs.; Ameri- 
can Republics, 3,695,000 lbs.; govern- 
ment projects, 4,000,000 lbs.; and other 
commercial export, including New- 
foundland and Liberia, 2,275,000 lbs. 
All purchases under this allocation will 
be made through commercial trade 
channels. No allocations were made for 
purchase by the U. S. government. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES MEXICAN 
CANNED MEAT PURCHASES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced this week that contracts 
have been awarded to provide for pur- 
chase during the current fiscal year of 
133,200,000 lbs. of Mexican canned 
meat and meat products for export to 
foreign countries. 

The quantity covered by the con- 
tracts represents the major portion of 
a program which authorizes, during 
the 1948-49 fiscal year, the purchase of 
up to 150,000,000 lbs. of canned meat 
from processing plants in Northern 
Mexico. Included in the 133,200,000 lbs. 
are 118,000,000 lbs. of canned meat and 
15,200,000 lbs. of canned edible meat 
by-products. The prices provided in the 
contracts, for delivery to the Inter- 
national border, are 28c a lb. for the 
canned meat and 18c for canned edible 
meat by-products. 

The awarding of the contracts fur- 
thers a program started in November, 
1947, to help provide an outlet for 
cattle produced in Northern Mexico, 
export of which was halted by the ex- 
istence of foot-and-mouth disease in 
other areas of Mexico. Department of- 
ficials estimate that if all contracts 
now outstanding are fulfilled, they will 
provide an outlet for approximately 





MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
CANNED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION: 
IN AUGUST, 1948 

Pounds of finished product 
Slicing Consumer 
and in- packages 
stitutional or shelf 
sizes sizes 
(3 Ibs. (under 
or over) 3 lbs.) 
Item 
Luncheon meat (includes 
such items as 
spiced ham, chopped 
and pressed meats) . .17,380,533 9,328, 730 
Canned hams 
(whole & fractional) 7,942,072 228,350 
Corned beef hash...... 1,326,791 7.956,959 
Chili con carne..... 357.641 6,058,863 
Vienna sausage ..... 76,717 4,422,994 
Potted and deviled meat 
food products (exclud 
ing deviled ham).... Fak 4,065,051 
Deviled ham ......... aati 730,794 
NN 5a 6 oh oso ok ore 78,605 2,434,507 
Sliced dried beef...... 17,363 471,508 
Liver products ....... Tt 562,596 
Meat stew (all types). 27,654 4,685,939 
Spaghetti meat products 
Ce ED owdianwas 150,686 2,782,800 
Tongue (other than 
PE sassoess 180,933 516,216 
Vinegar pickled 
DOGETD na ccsnceses 900,491 1,985,223 
All other products con- 
taining 20% or more 
SEES “savesassewes . 1,344,304 9,514,851 
All other products con- 
taining less’ than 
20% meat (exclud- 
ing canned soup).... 28,044 9,192,928 
Total of all products. .29,811,834 66,938,322 
‘Some establishments failed to report can 
ning operations for August. All late reports 
will be included in September figures 











and potted and deviled meat food prod- 
ucts showed net decreases for the month 
of August. 





520,000 cattle. The meat under contract 
will be processed in 13 Northern Mexico 


plants. While the quantity of meat 
covered by the contracts represents 


about the maximum that may be avail- 
able additional supplies may be pur- 
chased later under the program. 

During the year ended June 30, 1948, 
purchases of canned meat in Northern 
Mexico totaled about 40,000,000 Ibs. So 
far, most of the meat purchased by 
USDA has been for Europe. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Week Previous Cor wk 
Sept. 25 week 1947 
Cured meats, 
pounds ....... . 33,057,000 26,002,000 28,995,000 
Fresh meats, 
pounds ........34,905,000 34,639,000 39,836,000 
Lard, pounds .... 8,183,000 7,271,000 8,751,000 
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JOHN E. STAREN CO. 


re. 


ii Brokers 
: Fresh Meats and Packinghouse Products 
Canned Meats 
rs CEUEREEEEEGEGREREGUEEEEEEEREEEEREREEEEE 
sh 
Tf We Solicit Your Inquiries and Offerings 
J. E. Staren W. C. Westenberg C. J. Barbosky 


| Helen Miller T. K. Carney Kirk Harrison 





Teletype: CG 1481 
120 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


RA ndolph 6-9280 







































BOSTON: 

84 State Street 

Boston 9, Mass. 

CApitol 7-7062 
TELETYPEWRITER BS 515 





PHILADELPHIA: 
1737 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








d- 


















ith Rittenhouse 6-2062 
e TELETYPEWRITER PH 261 
a CHICAGO. 
its 141 W. Jackson Blvd 
il- Chicago 4, Ill. 
- Wabash 2-8536 
_ TELETYPEWRITER CG 958 
$0 
by 
call the nearest office of the 
5 
KEYSTONE BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Mme COMPLETE BROKERAGE SERVICE TO THE MEAT INDUSTRY 
48 
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BALTIMORE SPICE CO. 


26 MARKET PLACE 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


THE HOUSE OF BETTER 


* SEASONINGS 
* SPICES 
* MEAT TENDERIZER 


We make your own formula 
to suit your customers’ taste. 














MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C. E. 
PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEER-ARCHITECT 
328 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOR SMOKED MEATS - - - 


Why use quality ingredients in your smoked 
products, but fall short of that SUPERIOR 
AROMA, TASTE and SALES APPEAL, which 
only HICKORY SAWDUST can give? 


For quality products that build 
permanent customer demand, USE HICKORY. 


G. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 2345 n. puiip st., PHILA. 33, PA. 


sADbDb,b ADA bbb bbb bbb bb‘ DD 
PEP PPPS CPC PC CC SCC CSCC CCFC CCC CCC CCC CCCs 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 
Chicago 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


CARCASS BEEF 


Sept. 29, 1948 
per Ib. 
Choice native steers 
All weights . Retiring 56 @59 
Good native steers 
All weights ... ..52 @56 
Commercial native steers 
BE WOME oc cccccovses 42 @A7Z 
Utility, all wts............36 @40 
Hindquarters, choice .. .63 @b67 
Forequarters, choice ..49 @5l 
Cow, commercial . . 36 @3s 
OOW, TEE 06s cece 3214 @33 
Cow, cutter and canner 31 @32 
Sologna bulls, 500 up 341%, 4 36 
BEEF CUTS 
Steer loin, choice.... 9 Gas 
Steer loin, good. So ..83 @ss8 
Steer loin, commercial 
Steer round, choice. . 57 @5s 
Steer round, good 5 6@56 
Steer rib, choice 81 @s83 
Steer rib, good. ..70 @75 
Steer rib, comme reial. @4s8 
Steer sirloin, choice........ 95 @97 
Steer sirloin, commercial. . @85 
Steer brisket, choice . & g 
Steer brisket, good 5 1 


Steer chuck, choice 
Steer chuck, good.. 
Steer back, choice. 
Steer back, ae. pevevesves 
Navels, good . R 
Pere GRANES .cccccccccccss 
Hind shanks .............- 
Steer tenderloins . 
Cow tenders, 5 up. 
Steer plates 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Hearts ..... 

Tongues, select, 3 Ibs. & up, 
fresh or froz............ 

Tongues, house run, 


fresh or froz ‘ 28 
Tripe, cooked . 
Livers, regular .. . 
 cnuctenedddo+edeon 
Cheek meat seeeese 
shia ait le baie de mee 
BED cocecercecvcceoovece 
BONED. 00000 ecscesecesecees 
SPUMOES scccccsvcececee : 


CALF—HIDE OFF 





Choice 25 Ibs. down. 
Good, 2 are 

| Commercial .........-.-55505 
OED awacnwaredesecees 


VEAL—HIDE OFF 


Chelle CAPECRES 2c ccsccccciccce 
Good carcass .. 
Commercial carcass 
Utility : 


Choice lambs .. 


eee 
Commercial lambs .... 


GOGE cases ‘ 
Commercial . 
Utility 





45@47 
13 44 
.40@42 
39@40 


.49@50 


48@49 
45@47 
39@41 


-AT@AI 
.45@48 
43@45 


23@ 24 
-21@23 
21@2 22 


WHOLESALE SMOKED 


MEATS 
Fancy regular hams, 
14/18 lbs., parchment 
PAPCE cosccccccers ‘ 
Fancy skinned hams, 


14/18 lbs., parchment 

BORO onc cscccccsse 
14/16 Ibs., ‘parchment 
paper 


Fancy trim, brisket off. 
bacon, 8 lb. down, wrap 

Square cut seedless bacon, 
8 Ib. down, wrap. 


FRESH PORK AND 


PORK PRODUCTS 


Fresh sk. ham, 10/16 
Reg. pork loins, 

und. 12 Ib... a 64 
Tenderloins ..... 90 
Boneless loins .. 70 
Picnics, 4/8 39 
Skinned shldrs., bone in....49% 
Spareribs, under 3 Ib eer, 


Boston butts, 4/8 Ib 

Boneless butts, ¢.t., 3/5 
Neck bones .. oe 

P igs’ feet, front 





.62@64 


64466 
4066 
60@ 62 


59@61 


@54 


abs 
aor 
@i7i 
aa4o 
ay 
ano 





1 
PNT Tt re ..20 @21 
lL ee cccccccess LOR @2TY 
DED. Wedbetiassscennedas a2 
OO Fee Cenandawens @ij 
es SNE GIRS 56 ov dciesues 16 @17 


Beef kidneys....... 
tome fries 


Ox tails. under % Ib 


—— 


FANCY MEATS 


Tongues, corned ......... 39 @u 
Veal breads, under 6 oz...... : 
PE disensernsncecsnd 


ee eee eee 82 


Calf tongues .. 






teef livers, selected 





Over % Ib...... 25 


SAUSAGE MATERIAL 


Reg. pork trim (50% fat)..37 @army 





Sp. lean pork trim, 85% Mo @R 
Ex. lean pork trim, 95% abs 
Pork cheek meat....... eee @43% 
Pork tongues ....... 23 @% 
Boneless bull meat 418 @4ai 
Boneless chucks ain 
Shank meat an 
Beef trimmings a 38 


Beef cheek meat 
Dressed canners 
Dressed cutter cows 
Dressed bologna bulls 
Soneless veal trim. 


DRY SAUSAGE 





Cervelat, ch. hog bungs 91 
a 56 
i Se 79 
Holsteiner 7 4 79 
i Ge ME An-00:0 4 
B. C. Salami, new con 56 
Genoa style salami, ch % @oe 
Pepperoni ....... ‘ 85 
Mortadella, new condition 58 
Cappicola (cooked) . &s 
Italian style hams......... 


oe SAUSAGE. 
Pork sausage, hog casings.55 @5¢ 
Pork sausage, bulk 2 a3 
Frankfurters, "shee p casings.49 @53 





Frankfurters, hog casings. . 47 
Bologna .... 44 @4\y 
Bologna, artificial casings 45, 


Smoked liver, hog bungs 47 
New Eng. lunch specialty 65 
Minced luncheon spec., ch.47 


Tongue and blood 40 
Blood sausage ........... 31 
ee one cen 


Polish sausage fresh. 
Polish sausage, smoked... .51 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers 
of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 1% t 





° 

1% in., 180 pack...... 40 @50 
Domestic rounds, over 1% 

Big Be WOeass css 48 @55 
Export rounds, wide, over 

1% in. 80 @o0 
Export rounds, ‘medium, 

, Le, Sere 47 @57 
Export rounds, narrow, 

1% in. under. 1.10@1.35 


No. 1 weasands, 24 in up.10 @12 
No. 1 weasands, 22 in. up. 7 @ 8 


No. 2 weasands.......... 5 @6 
Middie sewing, 1% @ 
faegnneees 1.10@1.15 
Miadice, select, wide, 
2@2% in. ..... ..1.10@1.20 
Middles, select, extra, 
SIG UB. 2 cccccess 1.50@1.0 


Middles. select, extra, 

% in. & up 2.00@2.10 
sect. bungs, export No. 1..17 @I18 
Beef bungs, domestic...... 11 @12 
Dried or salted bladders, 

per piece: 


12-15 in. wide, flat...... 15 @i6 
10-12 in. wide, flat 10 @il 
8-10 in. wide, flat....... @7 


Pork casings: 
Extra narrow, 29 mm. & 
Sb . wtadenses -3. 
Narrow, mediums, 29@32 
DE eetiascaes . .2.90@3.10 
Medium, 32@35 mm... ..1.85@2.00 
Spe. medium, 35@38 mm.1.50@1.70 
Wide, 38@43 mm 1.45@1.0 
Export bungs, 34 in. cut.35 @39 
Large prime bungs, 


ff ee ere ‘ 26 @3i 
Medium prime bungs, r 
34 in. cut. 19 a2. 
Small prime ‘bungs 16 @li 


Middles, per set, ¢ ap off 60 @s3 
SEEDS AND HERBS 

Ground 

week for Saus. 

@2i* 


Caraway Seed ........ 
Cominos seed .......- oo 
Mustard sd., fey. yel @22 

American .......++- @20 : 
Marjoram, Chilean .... @27 @3l 
CPEGRED cccovevesen . @23 @ 
Coriander, Morocco, 

Natural No. 1...... @11% @ish 
Marjeram, yrench ... @50 @H 
Sage Dalmation 

No. 1 _ avaesanss @30 68 
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(Basis 


Allspic ‘ 

Resif 
Chili P 
Chili Pp 
Cloves, 
Ginger, 
G inge r, 


LO} 











SPICES CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 
(Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, bales) Nitrite of soda in 425-Ib. 
z 5 bbis., del. or f.o.b. Chicago...$ 8.75 
Whole Ground  gailtpeter, n. ton, f.o.b. N. Y.: CHAS. E. HAMAN JOS. A. SCALA 
ic ime @31% @34i% Dbl. refined gran . 4 
a : @32% @35% Small crystals - y President Secretary-Treasurer 
chili powder .. 86@45 Medium crystals 5. > 
Chili pepper . 43@46 Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda. 5.25 
Cloves, Zanzibar @25 pony —_= rfd. powdered nitrate of ost LOUIS FALK JOSEPH GROSS 
singer, Jam., unbl @32% @39 _ Soda . unquote : 
Giaeer, African.... @23 @29 Salt, in min. car. of 60,000 Ibs. Vice President Vice President 
Cochin ..----- @23 @29 only, paper sacked f.o.b. Chgo. 
-y, Banda 
we. Tosies. ose +e . Granulated 
West Indies oe 1. Medium 
Mustard, flour, fey . Rock, bulk, 40 ton cars, 
No. re ; ) 3 Detroit 
West India Nutmeg ‘ Sugar— 


i Spanish . W@s4 Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. 

poe Cayenne 50@54 New Orleans : . 5.60 CHARLES é HAMAN CO INC. 
a No. 1 i8@52 Standard gran., f.o.b. Maz e e7 
Pepper, Packers ays @1.02 refiners (2%) ..... sees 7.55@7.75 
Pepper, black aos @a : y ey 4 Ib. 

Yepper, white ayy @1.0: yags, f.o.b. eserve, La., 
Pepper, Black lees 2% , PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS BROKERS 

Malabar as @l Dextrose, per ewt., , 

Black, Lampong 9s @1.02 in paper bags, Chicago 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES. 
Lam Angeles, San Francia Xo. Putian | One EXCHANGE PLACE 


FRESH BEEF: (Carcass) 
STEER 
om 800 Ibs $52.00@4 53.00 $51.00@ 53.00 
500-600 Ibs 52.00@ 53.00 51.00@ 53.00 
Commercial . : 
400-600 Ibs 47.00@50.00 45.00@ 48.00 Jersey City 2, N. as 
| 
tility 
— 600 Ibs 10.00@ 44.00 41.004 43.00 
cow = : 
Commercial, all wts 38.004 39.00 37.004 39.00 
Cutter, all wts 33.004 35.00 34.00@ 35.00 


FRESH VEAL AND CAEF: (Skin-Off) (Skin-On) (Skin-Off ) PHONES: 
Oe ise tee 16,00@ 48.00 TELETYPE: 


Gos $30 Ibs 45.00@ 46.00 Bergen 3-6300-1 


FRESH LAMB & MUTTON: (Carcass) JCY 495 
= WO rth 4-6831-2 
Choice: 
40. 50 lbs 48.00@G 49.00 46.00@47.00 
50-60 Ibs 48.004 49.00 45.004 46.00 
Good 
40-30 Ibs 17.00@ 48.00 46.00@ 47.00 
50-60 Ibs 47.00@48.00 45.00@ 46.00 
Commercial, all wts 44.00@ 46.00 43.00@44.00 
Utility, all wts 40.00 @ 42.00 


MUTTON (EWE): ALWAYS SAY 

Good, 75 lbs. dn 23.004 24.00 21.00@23.00 

Commercial, 75 lbs. dn. 21.00@23.00 19.00@ 20.00 
FRESH PORK CARCASSES: (Packer Style) (Shipper Style) (Shipper Style) “ee 

80-120 Ibs . ove 

120-137 Ibs 45.00@ 45.50 43.00@45.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS NO. 1: | 
LOINS 
8-10 Ibs 


70.00@ 72.00 72.00@ 74.00 
10-12 Ibs 70.00@72.00 72.00@ 74.00 
12-16 Ibs 69.00@71.00 70.00@71.00 


mestes For the best in natural casings . . . 
PORK CUTS NO. 1: 


= pel sili sila soc || Sheep, hog, beef or sewed casings 


2-16 Ibs 65.00@72.00 68.00@ 73.00 
16-20 Ibs 65.00@ 72.00 


68.00@72.00 
BACON, ‘“‘Dry Cure’’ No. 1 | 
6- 8 Ibs 58.00@ 64.00 65.00 @67.00 * ao 
8-10 Ibs 57.00@63.00 64.00@ 66.00 
10-12 Ibs 57.00@63.00 64.00 @66.00 195 WILSON AVENUE BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 
LARD, Refined CHICAGO OFFICE: 211 North Green St., 7 
PLANTS—Brooklyn, Detroit, Newark, Mishawaka, Fostoria 
FOREIGN PLANTS: Melbourne, Buenos Aires, Casablanca, Auckland 








Tierces .. 25.00@ 26.50 
50 Ib. cartons & cans 
1 Ib. cartons 26.00@ 27.50 


26.00@ 27.00 








Brokers 


BEEF * PROVISIONS * SAUSAGE MATERIAL 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING—CHICAGO 4 


Visit our new quarters when in the Chicago Loop 





WAbash 2-3560 TELETYPE: CG 959 
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ere 2 MARKET PRICES .Aece You { 


#, i = 
Byzne Oo Dalton - DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES DRESSED HOGs 
¢ 


" Hogs, gd. & ch., hd. on, If. fat j 
City Dressed 100 to 136 Ibs es 


September 29, 137 to 153 Ibs 1264, 


21 EAST 40th STREET ae tt = 
Choice, native, heavy 60 aby 172 to 188 Ibs 12444 
Choice, native, light 0 ati 
Good ....... 5514 @64 LAMBS 
Comm. ... 50% 56% Choice lambs 
Can. & cutter... 37 @4i Good 1s nt ’ ay 
NEW R 16 | Bol. bull : $1 @42 wedi iS @bp 
s ‘ Legs 646.0 6%2 ‘ 2 @H 
! Hindsaddles . 31 @er 
Loins .... o oe 
BEEF CUTS = 
City MUTTON 
. 1 ribs occceccccct ee ’ estern 
ae ela wes ‘ 69@75 Good . 21@2 
WO. 1 PMB. cccccccccse : 86@90 7 
Ss Ms 600666 “aces .7T2@80 
‘o. 1 hinds and ribs 67@71 VEAL—SKIN OFF 
Yo. 2 hinds and ribs... 60@ 68 Wester 
3 hinds and ribs...........53@60 Choice carcass .... 1@M 
Yo. 1 top sirloins... T5@78 Good carcass ‘ {7a 
‘o. 2 top sirloins. . T2@75 Commercial carcass 14@49 
‘oOo. 1 rounds.... 63@ 64 Utility 
Yo. 2 rounds.. . 62@64 


No. 1 chucks..................56@57 FANCY MEAT 


.o. 2 chucks 0a 56 





MU rray Hill 5-1024 





SPECIALISTS 


3 chucks WG 52 Veal breads, under 6 oz.......... 
‘Oo. 1 briskets .. DA@ST CS PP Ee Gheccccvcctssccsscvents 
| ‘o. 2 briskets... ae 54@57 12 oz. up 
‘oO. 1 flanks oe ererey (i 7 Beef kidneys 
} 2 flanks..... Seer ee Beef livers, selected 





to the é 
MEAT PACKING 3 
: 


Lamb fries 
Oxtails under 4% 


FRESH PORK CUTS Oxtails over % Ib 


Western 
Soston butts . .. 59@61 


INDUSTRY Pork loins, fresh 12 Ibs. do. . .66@68 CANADIAN COLD 


Hams, regular, under 14 lbs @52'. 


Hams, skinned, fresh, under : STORAGE STOCKS 


if ee . @55 











| 

| 

Picnics, fresh " bone ee ‘40@ 41 ’ k 

Pork trimmings, ex. lean... abs Cold storage stoc 5 held on 
Pork trimmings, regular 38@ 3814 September 1 in Canada were 

Spareribs, under 3..... HOM@Md2 

| 


MARIE C. BYRNE DOROTHY M. DALTON 


Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8/12.48@48% reported by the Canadian De- 
City partment of Agriculture as 


Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs..........59@64 follows: 

Pn 2s Becstsanesesws 58@n5 
Pork loins, fr., 10/12 Ibs . 69@73 ‘ aan awk 
Hams, regular, under 14 Ibs... .57@60 — om oy 

j iri ; : Hams, sknd., Je 4 Ibs.....62@63 

Your inquiries and Offerings Invited nie. fons —* 4 s0a 53 Beef 22,721,960 19,109,699 19,302,702 

Pork trim, ex. le ele Veal . 7,263,218 6,476,208 5,684,561 

C H AR LES i iS ECOV ITZ Pork trim, regular. . ete 87@40 Pork . 42,719,923 61,874,852 34,941,100 

| Spareribs, light .52@54 Mutton & we PGT 

BROKER | Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8/12. .45@48 Lamb 2,675,917 1,739,783 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS Lard . 2,142,000 3,818,000 


260 HARRISON AVE. BE rgen 3-7253 BUTCHERS’ FAT 


Shop fat 5% Take an interesting few 
JERSEY CITY 4, N. J. WO rth 4-2917 lly B minutes trip Up and Down 
Specializing in Boneless Meats ® Covering E Edible suet : . 
ializing in Boneless Meats overing Eastern States | Inedible enct E the Meat Trail. 


Sa 


AAA nwa rns 


Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1 





i | 











VIBBERT and SONS WESTERN DRESSED MEATS AT NEW YORK 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1948 Commercial: 


IG ‘ . : 5O- 80 Ibs. .... 46.00-48.0 
All quotations in dollars per cwt 80-130 Ibs... 47.00-49.00 


130-170 Ibs. . dua 44.00-46.00 
Utility, all wts p None 





U. S. Warehouse, Detroit 16, Michigan —— 


STEER AND HEIFER: 
1200 W. , i 

505 a. ere — Choice FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON: 
=O, Vaemen 0; ae 350-500 Ibs. None SPRING LAMB: — 

500-600 Ibs. None 
600-700 Ibs. $58.00-60.00 Choice: 
700-800 lbs. . 58.00-60.00 30-40 Ibs. 49.00-50.00 -—— 
40-45 Ibs 48.00-50.00 
Good: 45-50 Ibs 48.00-49.00 
350-500 Ibs None 50-60 Ibs 47.00-48.00 


500-600 Ibs. ... None i 
| 600-700 Ibs. 52.00-56.00 Good: 
a a * 700-800 Ibs. ... 52.00-56.50 30-40 Ibs. .. 47.00-48.00 


. ; 40-45 Ibs. . 47.00-48.0 
Commercial: 45-50 Ibs 47.00-48.00 


350-600 Ibs 41.00-45.00 50-60 Ibs. _. 46.00-47.00 
® 600-700 Ibs. . 43.00-47.00 Commercial, all wts 43.00-46.00 
Utility, all wts None Utility, all wts None 
cow: MUTTON (EWE): 70 Ib. down: 


LARD © MEAT © FATS © OILS [h|  Ganeersihat 0 Bigs Se scigg co BI 














Commercial . 
Cutter, all wts.. .. None Utility . None 


Commission Merchants Canner, all wts......... None 


Chicago Board of Trade Since 1895 FRESH VEAL AND CALF: 
3 SKIN OFF, CARCASS: 


FRESH PORK CUTS: Loins No. 1 
(BLADELESS INCL.) 

8-10 Ibs 66 .00-68.00 
Choice: 10-12 Ibs, 66,00-68.00 
141 Ww. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO a 80-130 Ibs 53.00-54.00 a a _ o ” 66.00 
130-170 Ibs 51.00-53.00 6-20 Ibs. ..... None 
Phone: Webster 9-3660 © Cable Address: Woodco. Geet: Shoulders, Skinned, N. Y. Style 


s m 8-12 Ibs. .. None 
50- 80 Ibs. ........... 49.00-51.00 fe 


80-130 Ibs : 5 50.00-52.00 Butts, Boston Style 
130-170 Ibs. . . 47.00-50.00 4- 8 Ibs. . 59.00-61.00 — 
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GROENEVELD COMPANY, INC. 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


DOMESTIC. © EXPORT 





Office: Warehouse: 


N. Y. Produce Exchange 21 Ninth Avenue 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. New York 14, N. Y. 


Telephone: Telephone: 
Bowling Green 9-5762 to 9-5764 Chelsea 2-2076 and 2-2032 


Teletype: New York 1-2127 
Cable Address: GRONO N. Y. 











CORPORATION 
Buenos Aires *© NEW YORK ° Zurich 


Agencies in all principal Markets of the World 


SHEEP CASINGS ¢« HOG CASINGS ¢ BEEF CASINGS 


F. C. ROGERS CO. = 


HARRY K. LAX 
BROKERS PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 


Member of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange ° Member of the New York Produce Exchange 














NINTH and NOBLE STREETS PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
TELETYPEWRITER: PH 215 PHONE: PO plar 5-4491 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO. 


DOMESTIC @© EXPORT e@ IMPORT 


Established 25 Years 
LARD e MEAT e FATS e OILS 


Commission Merchants 
Rep resentin g 


BUYERS » SELLERS » PACKERS 


Member New York Produce Exchange 


2 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 9-3870 
TELETYPE: NY 1-2610 
CABLE: “JONBURNS” 








CARDONA-STEVENS CO. 


Exporters of 
PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone: HArrison 7-1812 ° Cables: Carste 











CONTACT 


EDWARD WAX CASING CO. 


for your requirements in Natural Casings 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY @ PROMPT SERVICE 


OUR SPECIALTY 


SEWED HOG BUNGS 


eo] a.) 8 Se) 4 3.9 


IMPORTERS e@ EXPORTERS 
3559 S. Normal Ave., Chicago 9, Ill., Oak. 1221 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


CARLOT TRADING LOOSE BASIS 
F.0.B. CHICAGO OR 
CHICAGO BASIS 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or Frozen S.P 
8-10 5O%en 5HOlen 
10-12 Olen 50 4en 
2-14 Olen On 
14-16 14D 50ten 
BOILING HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen S.P 
16-18 50ton 50 Yen 
18-20 On On 
20-22 lon 191gn 


SKINNED HAMS 


Fresh or Frozen 





, No. 2's 


OTHER D.S. MEATS 


Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Regular plates 24n 24n 
Clear plates 20n 20n 
Square jowls 29 3014 
Jowl butts 2546 2542426 








PICNICS 

Fresh or Frozen gy 
1- 6 Ta) 38 
6- 8 BN %, 
8-10 8 b- 
10-12 8 s = 
12-14 S 8 3% 
S-up, No. 2's 

in $8 8 

BELLIES 

Fresh or Frozen Cur 
6- 8 47 $9 
8-10 A, 481 
10-12 i} 471. 
12-14 45 ai 

+ 
14-16 4214 @43 5 
16-18 40 @ 4g 491 
18-20 3614 : Ri 
D.S. BELLIES 
Che 





40-50 


FAT BACKS 


Green or Frozen Cur 


8-10 
10-12 
12-14 
14-16 
16-18 
18-20 


20-25 








LARD FUTURES PRICES 


MONDAY, September 27, 1948 





Open High Low Close 
Oct 17.60 17.60 17.77% 
Nov 17.50 \% 17.50 17.621. 
Dec. 18.02 3214 18.02% 18.17% 
Jan. 17.90 17.97% 17.70 17.85b 
Mar. 17.75 17.95 17.60 17.65 

Sales: 15,680,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., Sept 
24th: Oct. 727, Nov. 836, Dec. 793, 
Jan. 293, Mar. 239; at close Sat., Sept 
25th: Oct. 693, Nov. 858, Dec. 824 


Jan. 302 and Mar. 236 lots 


TUESDAY, September 28, 1948 


Oct. 17.80 18.40 17.80 18.30 
Nov. 17.80 18.25 17.80 18.20 
Dee. 18.25 18.72% 18.25 18.67% 
Jan. 18.00 18.40 18.00 18.35b 
Mar. 18.10 18.30 18.02% 18.30b 

Sales: 21,240,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., Sept. 
27th: Oct. 655, Nov. 860, Dee. 818, 


Jan. 302 and Mar. 251 lots 


WEDNESDAY, September 29, 1948 


Oct 18.37% 18.40 17.97% 18.17\%a 


Nov. 18.30 18.35 17.95 18.00 
Dec. 18.90 18.90 18.40 19.42% 
Jan. 18.50 18.50 18.02% 18.10 
Mar. 18.30 18.42% 18.00 18.10a 
Sales: 17,560,000 Ibs 
Open interest at close Tues., Sept 
28th: Oct. 607, Nov. 872, Dee. 841, 


Jan. 305 and Mar. 255 lots. 


THURSDAY, September 30, 1948 


Oct 18.00 18.55 18.00 18.50 
Nov 18.00 18.40 17.85 
Dee. 18.25 18.65 18.25 
Jan 18.00 18.35 17.97% 18.27%b 
Mar. 17.95 18.35 17.87% 18.15 
Sales: About 18,000,000 Ibs 
Open interest at close Wed., Sept 
29th Oct. 522, Nov 890, Dee. 845, 


Jan. 304 and Mar. 260 lots 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b 
Chgo $23.75 


Refined lard, 50-lb. cartons 





f.o.b. Chicago 24.00 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b 
Chgo, .... 24.75 
af, kettle rend., tierces 
f.o.b. Chgo 24.75 
tierces, f.o.b 
0 23.6244 
rd Shortening. *N. & S. 28.00 
Hydrogenated Shortening 
N.&8 29.75 
*Del'd 


The 





CANADIAN 
AUGUST SLAUGHTER 


In its report of August 
slaughter of livestock in in- 
spected plants in Canada, the 
Dominion Department of Ag- 
riculture gives the average 
dressed weight for hogs as 
172.1 lbs.; cattle, 466.9 lbs.; 
calves 129.8 lbs., and sheep 
and lambs, 41.0 lbs. This com- 
pares with 175.1, 489.4, 136.2 
and 44.7 lbs., respectively, in 
August a year ago. The nun- 
bers of livestock slaughtered 
in August are reported by the 
Department as follows: 


August Augus 

1948 167 

Hogs 214,646 237,98 
Cattle 121,778 118,3 
Calves 71,877 5434 
Sheep 100.035 108,94 


SOUTHERN KILL 


August slaughter in Ala 
bama, Florida and Georgia 
was reported by the livestock 
branch of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture as fol: 
lows: 


} 








1948 Aug., Mi 
Cattle* 36 58,030 
Calves 9 36,030 
Hogs 3,089 51 918 
Sheep 389 388 


*Includes calves at a few plants 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 





Tierces Loose Leal 

P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 

Sept. 25....18.50a 20.50 17.50 
Sept. 27 18.37M%a 2 19.12% 
Sept. 28 18.75n - 19.0 
Sept. 29 18.62%4a 20.12%a 19.129 
Sept. 30 19.00n 20.00n  19.00n 
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TALLOW AND GREASE 








The market on tallows and greases 
kept its weak undertone this week, fol- 
lowing last week’s pattern, and declines 
were shown on all grades. The larger 
dealers and soapers were in the market 
for practically all grades on the basis of 
13c for fancy and 12‘%c for choice white 
grease. Trading was reported on this 
basis from several quarters. Buying in- 
terest continued to lag and by midweek 
further reductions were in evidence on 
the lower grades. 

Edible tallow was bid at 14 @ 14%e, 
with most producers on the side lines. 
A couple tanks of fancy tallow was sold 
early at 13c, and choice white grease at 
12%¢, f.o.b. shipping points, prompt de- 
livery. Several tanks of special sold at 
12%c, and tank of yellow grease at 10c, 
f.o.b. shipping points. No. 1 tallow was 
reported to have sold at 10%%c, and B- 
white grease at llc, f.o.b. shipping 
points. Several tanks of choice white 
grease sold at 12%c, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

At midweek, more interest was reg- 
istered in the lower grades, but sales 
continued on a narrow scale. 

Moderate selling was reported later, 
with large soapers expressing light in- 
terest in fancy, choice and prime. A 
tank of prime sold at 12% c¢, and a couple 
tarks of fancy tallow and choice white 
grease sold at the quoted list, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. Several more tanks of yel- 
low grease sold at 9%4c, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

TALLOWS: Closing quotations Thurs- 
day on tallows were from % to 1c lower 
than last week. Basis car lots, f.o.b. 
producer’s plant, edible was quoted at 
14 @ 14%c; fancy, 13c; choice, 12%c; 
prime, 12%c; special, 11%c; No. 1, 
10%ec; No. 3, 944c, and No. 2, 8%c. 

GREASES: The market closed Thurs- 
day in a weak position, with all grades 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET 


New York, September 30, 1948 

The crackling market was easier the 
past week and several cars sold at $1.60, 
f.<.b. New York. 

Blood was in a good position with no 
offerings noted, and last sales of wet 
rendered tankage were made at $7.50, 
f.o.b. New York. 

Fishmeal was in good demand from 
the feed trade. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 

PROETEIEE HERES cccccewsnccesrsscsscvceses $45.00 
Blood, dried 16% per unit of ammonia... 7.50 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 

60% protein nominal f.o.b. 

ee WR, OE Ms 6-0 000.6 08sevexsscere 1.75 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, ex-vessel 

Atiantioc and Gull Ports... cccccccccesccces 48.00 

SD Be, NE cacceseceversucavecsescunce 51.50 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

Be BP Big Ws as cr eteccscocsendecns nominal 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 

bulk, per unit of ammonia................ 7.50 

Phosphates 

Bone meal, steam, 3 and 50 bags, 

POF Gath, TAD. WEB 06000.0060sss00erecces $60.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4%% and 50% in bags, 

POP Ge, Ti. West cncccevcisccssccsss 65.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, 

BOD BOE Wi 0.4000 600508666500s000c800000 -76 

Dry Rendered Tankage 

40/50% protein, unground, 

PF REE GE BONE aiteresnccstcncecoceeaes $1.60 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Chicago, Thursday, September 30, 1948) 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
Unground, per unit of ammonia **s7 50@7.75 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Wet rendered, unground, loose **$7.50@7.75 


Liquid stick, tank Cars..........+0e. 3.75@4.00 
Packinghouse Feeds 
Carlots, 
per ton 
50% meat and bone scraps, bulk........... $ 95.00 
55% meat ecraps, DUIK......cccccccesccece 104.50 
50% feeding tankage, with bone, bulk...... 83.35 
60% digester tankage, bulk.............e+- 100.00 
80% blood meal, bagged.............-ss085 132.00 
65% BPL special steamed bone meal, bagged 65.00 
Fertilizer Materials 
Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
BSED GUISE ccovecedeces.consceccses $6.00 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton...... 37.50@40.00n 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia................ $6.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage 
Per unit 
Protein 
**$1.50@1.60 
**$1.50@1.60 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 

Per cwt. 
.$2.50@2.75n 
1.75@2.00 


CD oc ctksivedsdsaddeeacnieeds 
Expeller 





Calf trimmings (limed)............ 
Hide trimmings (green, salted) 


Sinews and pizzles (green, salted)..... 1.75@2.00 

Per ton 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles............ $60.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.......... : .10 

Animal Hair 

Winter coil dried, per ton........... $95.00@ 100.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton.......... 75.00 
Ce ED 0. 5:60.505 6009 600600060600 06600 4@5% 
i a eee 124 1% 
Summer processed, gray, Ib......... ovecee td QS 


**Quoted f.o.b. Shipping point. 





from % to le lower than last week. 
Choice white was quoted at 12%c; 
A-white, 11% ¢; B-white, 10% @ 10%c; 
yellow, 9%c; house, 9%c; brown, 8 @ 
8c, and brown, 25 f.f.a., at 8% @ 8%c. 

GREASE OILS: With the weakened 
price structure on greases this week, 
the market developed a weak undertone 
on all descriptions. Reports indicated a 
tapering off on demand and production. 
Only scattered trading was reported 
with No. 1 lard oil basis drums, l.c.1., 


f.o.b. Chicago at 18c, or le under last 
week. Prime burning was quoted at 
21%c, or “%c down, and acidless tallow 
at 18%c, also %c under last week. 

NEATSFOOT OILS: A steady mar- 
ket prevailed this week and demand 
and production were relatively normal. 
Reports indicated interest was main- 
tained on all grades. Pure neatsfoot oil 
was quoted at 31%c in drums, L.c.l., 
f.o.b. Chicago, and pure neatsfoot oil 
at 37%c, both unchanged. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 





The crude vegetable oil market was 
uneven and mixed this week with light 
and scattered trading reported from 
several quarters. A weak undertone 
developed early with prices mostly at 
lower levels. Product for spot shipment 
was almost extinct by midweek, result- 
ing in a firmer price structure, including 
oils for forward delivery. 

SOYBEAN OIL: The market this 
week was somewhat erratic, with prices 
uneven. With the new crop being har- 
vested, spot sales were reported from 
18% to 19c, while forward shipments 
sold at lower levels. The October posi- 
tion was reported about steady at 
17% c for the first week, and the first 
half at 17%c bid, and sold at that level. 
November and December were reported 
to have sold at 15%c in some quarters; 
there were a few sales at 15%c. Thurs- 
day’s close was 18%¢, or a 2c reduction 
under last week. 

CORN OIL: The market this week re- 
mained in tight position and buyers and 
sellers alike were unable to negotiate at 
present price levels. Bids of 2lc were 
reported early this week, with buyers 
endeavoring to purchase at 20c. At mid- 
week the structure changed for the 
stronger and the market closed Thurs- 
day at 21c nominal, a reduction of 4c. 


COCONUT OIL: No material change 
was reported in the market this week. 


The maritime strike on the West Coast 
continues and copra is short. Limited 
trading was reported with very little 
product available for spot delivery. The 
closing quotation Thursday was 27c 
paid, an increase of 2c over last week. 

PEANUT OIL: The market on peanut 
oil retained a nominal position with 
light and scattered interest in evidence. 
No trading has been reported recently 
and the last selling contract was nego- 
tiated at 23c. Product for spot delivery 
is practically unobtainable. The quot- 
able price Thursday was 2lc nominal, 
a reduction of % to le under the previ- 
ous week. 

COTTONSEED OIL: The market was 
very quiet this week with relatively 
little sales interest. Following last 
week’s declines, values were compara- 
tively steady to slightly firmer by mid- 
week. Nearby product was quoted at 
18c, and straight October was reported 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, carlots, f.o.b. mills 


WOME cccccnccceccvccccceseccecescssooes 18%epd 

BemtMGONe cccccccovcvecccesscssscestetves 1844pd 

MD Bk.466000nere0dteseeer .-18%epd 
Soybean oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills, 

POND 0.0.0:0-5-05-5.0 0484 CARA OH RK COCs 18%n 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0. ‘b. mills se eesescovcsess 21n 
Coconut oil, Pacific Coast....... pace ns ene eed eee 
Peannt oil, f.o.b. Southern points... . . .21n 
Cottonseed foots 

Midwest and West Coast. -3@3% 

East ... 3a3% 

OLEOMARGARINE 
Prices f.o.b. Chgo. 
White domestic, vegetable...............0+0+5 35 
WINOE MNS Bs dvnwacecccccevcccceccsesene 35 
i hs .cbeeneessesuinesecsnees 35 
Water churned pastry......... - “ 34 





sold at 17c. November and December 
oil were reported selling at 16%¢., While 
bids were in evidence at the 16¢ level, 
but producers were holding firm, Valley 
Southeast and Texas closed Thursday 
18%4c paid, or 4c under last week, 





Continued activity was registered j, 
the futures market this week with 79 
contracts negotiated. Quotations on thy 
N. Y. futures market for the first foy 
days of this week: 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1948 





Open High Low Close pr 

Oct 20.75 20.75 20.05 9 4 

Dee 18.25 18.40 18.21 

PS: cnndowe *18.15 18.35 18.35 

MEAP. cesccs 17.95 18.10 17.75 

BOF ccovese Bee 17.80 17.60 

July .. . 917.05 17.35 17.25 

Sept., 49... 16.50 pees *16.50 


Total sales: 279 contracts. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1948 


Ocb, sesecss Qe 20.80 20.25 20.70 % 

Met. ccsccne OD 64 OU 18.70 18% 
i Sore sse 18.30 18.30 18.30 18.60 jg% 
Mt. cecaad *17.80 18.40 18.25 *18.20 17% 
May .......°17.@ 18.20 18.20 "18.00 17.5 
Pes 17.70 17.60 17.60 } ; 





Sept., °49...°16 


*16.25 6 | 
Total sales: 


sos contracts. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1948 


OGb, cscccce Bou 21.00 20.50 *20.50 20.7% 
ME aeqacee 18.75 18.80 18.45 *18.42 87 
ee *18.65 18.45 18.45 *18.30 18% 
Mar. *18.25 18.45 18.20 *18.10 18 

Peete *18.00 18.00 18.00 *17.85 18.0 
July *17 17.65 17.60 “17.50 17.4 





Sept : "49. .*1 


Total sales: 1 3 contracts. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 











Ok. siccess ROS 21.05 20.40 *21.00 2% 
Dee .. 18.40 18.90 18.40 18.90 184 
Jan ..*18.40 a *18.80 1839 
BERR, ccecce *18.10 18.50 18.25 *18.45 18.10 
Mn éeaenes *17.80 . *18.00 178 
OG oxvsves *17.50 17.85 17.85 17.85 17.5 


Sept., °49...717.70 ‘ *16.25 17.0 
Total sales: 200 contracts 
*Bid. *Nominal. tAsked 
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Wittiam EISENSTADT 


Buyer and Exporter ’ 
TALLOW and GREASE 


All Grades and Descriptions 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., (Board of Trade Bldg.) CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Cable Address: |RONTOW 
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CLOTH CO. 


276 Newport St. Brooklyn 12, N. Y 


Dickens 6-9797-8 
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MEMBERS: 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Mercantile Exchange 


Cables: Thallon, New York 








John Thallon & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


We Can Handle Y our Surplus Lard for 
Shipment to Active Markets Abroad 





8 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. 
BO wling Green 9-4866 


Teletype: New York 1-2590 




















ROSENBLATT CASING COMPANY 


SELECTED 
SHEEP, CALF and BEEF CASINGS 








* 
340 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. 


EV ergreen 88-0969 














Wholesalers and Loner 


BEEF - PORK: LAMB 
VEAL: OFFAL 


Gl Inquiries Welcome 
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WILSON BROKERAGE 


MEMBERS NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


TALLOW ¢ GREASE ¢ FEEDS 


Tankage, Blood, Animal By-Products 





IMPORT 












EXPORT 















» 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


© Telephones BOwling Green 9-4158, 9-4159 


© Teletypewriter No. N. Y. 1-1375 


The Largest Room in the World is the ‘‘Room for Improvement“’ 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Movement of packer hides continues 
—Native steers sold steady—Native 
cows moved at steady prices—Brand- 
ed cows sold lower—Bulls and kip- 
skins firm—Calfskins steady. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES: Continued activity 
was registered in the packer hide mar- 
ket this week with sales reported at 
approximately 95,000 hides. Native and 
butt branded steers moved in a limited 
way at about steady prices. Few sales 
were in evidence on Colorados and heavy 
Texas steers and the price structure was 
somewhat easier. Light Texas steers, 
however, took on a firmer tone. Native 
cows moved in a sizeable way at steady 
prices, while branded cows moved read- 
ily at prices steady to 1c lower than last 
week. Most offerings and sales included 
August and September takeoff, and in 
a few instances were said to involve cur- 
rent slaughter. Packers have indicated 
their position in general on all hides 
and skins is very good for practically all 
descriptions. 

Trading on steer hides this week was 
relatively light. One packer sold 1,200 
September Sioux City light native 
steers at 28%c, basis Chicago. Another 
sale involved a mixed lot of 2,500 native 
steers at 27%c, and butt brands at 


2416¢, f.o.b. Evansville. One packer sold 
1,000 mixed light and heavy butt 
branded steers at 25%4c, and another lot 
of 600 September light butt brands at 
25%4c, both basis Chicago. Another 
packer sold car of September light 
branded steers at 25%c, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. Late last week one packer sold 
4,400 September mixed light and heavy 
native steers at 28%c, Chicago basis. 
Another packer sold 1,000 September 
native steers at 28'%c, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

The Association late last week sold a 
car of light native steers at 28%c, Chi- 
cago basis. Packer sold car September 
Colorados at 25c, basis Chicago. An- 
other packer sold 5,000 Colorados at 25c, 
f.o.b. Chicago and 24%c, f.o.b. Omaha. 
An outside packer sold 1,400 Colorados 
at 24%c, f.o.b. shipping point. One 
packer sold 5,200 Colorados at 25c, Chi- 
cago basis, and another sold 1,000 heavy 
Texas steers at 25%c, basis Chicago, 
1,500 light Texas steers at 26c, basis 
Chicago, and 500 ex-light Texas steers 
at 27%c basis Chicago. A packer sold 
mixed car heavy Texas steers at 25'éc, 
butt brands at 25%, and Colorados at 
25c, f.o.b. E. St. Louis. 


Native and branded cows moved free- 
ly this week at steady to lower price lev- 
els. Late last week one packer sold two 
cars heavy native cows at 28%c f.o.b. 
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Milwaukee, and 28%¢c, f.o.b. St. Paul 
The Association sold a car heavy natiy 
cows at 28%c, basis Chicago, and car 
of light native cows at 26%c, Chicago 
basis. Another packer sold car of light 
September cows at 26 ec, Chicago, 1 499 
September heavy native cows at WBWibe 
and 1,400 heavy native cows at WBA 
Chicago basis. An outside packer sold 
early 1,400 heavy native cows at 2B be 
Chicago basis, and another sold 4,009 
August-September River and St. Pay) 
heavy native cows at 28%4c and We. 
respectively, Chicago freight rate basis 
A car of September light native pa 
moved at 26%c, Chicago basis, and 
2,000 August-September light native 
cows, at 26%4c, f.o.b. Fort Worth. An. 
other packer sold 1,800 September 
Omaha light native cows at 26 6c, basis 
Chicago. Another sale at midweek jp. 
volved 1,400 light native cows at 26%¢. 
Chicago basis. The Association sold q 
car September light native cows at 
264ec, Chicago basis, and a packer sold 
700 light native cows at 26%4c, basis 
Chicago. Another packer sold two cars 
Sioux City and St. Paul branded cows, 
September takeoff, at 2414c, basis Chi- 
cago. An outside packer sold 1,450 Sep- 
tember branded cows at 24'%c, Chicago 
basis. Packer sold 3,600 branded cows 
at 2414¢, f.o.b. Chicago, and 24 %e, f.o), 
St. Paul. About midweek, a packer sold 
1,500 Sioux City branded cows at 24\%¢, 
basis Chicago and another sold 7.900 
August-September branded cows at 
23%4¢, f.o.b. River points, and 22%¢, 
f.o.b. Denver. 

Another sale involved 7,500 branded 
cows at 23%c, Chicago basis. A packer 
sold 3,500 Oklahoma City light branded 
cows at 24%¢c, basis Chicago, and 6,000 
Chicago August-September _ branded 
cows at 24c, Chicago basis. Another 
packer sold later this week, 6,000 River 
point branded cows at 23 4c, basis Chi- 
cago, 2,200 heavy Texas steers, and 
1,000 heavy and light Texas steers at 
25tec, Chicago. 

The native bull market was again 
quiet with comparatively light trading. 
Few offerings came to light. One pack- 
er sold a car of heavy native bulls at 
17%ec and 16%c for the brands, basis 
f.o.b. St. Paul, or %4c over last week. 

OUTSIDE PACKERS: No material 
change was registered in the outside 
packer market this week and trading 
was again quiet. Few sales and offer- 
ings were reported. Quotable prices on 
natives were unchanged on all weights 
at 22 @ 24c, quality and shipping points 
considered. Native bulls were dull and 
offered lower at 14%4 @ 15c, with the 
brands 1c under. Calfskins continue ui- 
changed at 38 @ 40c nominal, with very 
few offerings. Country hides were again 
dull and practically dormant. Interest 
from tanners was limited to a few class! 
fications. Prices were about steady, al- 
though a weak undertone developed om 
all weights. 

PACIFIC COAST: Activity on the 
Pacific Coast hides was practically nil 
following last week’s sales. As previous 
ly reported, several lots of hides were 
moved on the basis of 22c for cows an 
221%¢ for steers. Trading was light and 
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ht er calf market = = Trading was t 

00 ively light, and offerings were very 

BM ited. A few cnall sales came to light 2333 SOUTH PAULINA STREET 

¢, e this week at about steady prices on 

ld oer Northern calfskins. The quotable Cc Ay I Cc A G (@) j L L { N Oo l S 
2¢, price on the heavy weights is 52% @ 

00 55c, and on the light weights 52'ee, f 

ul nominal. One packer sold 4,000 mixed Buyers oO 

s¢, light and heavy River point calfskins at o 

is, 40c, f.0.b. River points. Another packer | iiciegnereeD 

= sold a similar quantity at 40c, f.o.b. 

nd River point, representing about steady CATTLE TAILS HORSE HAIR 
ve prices for this description. 

- Moderate activity was displayed in 

ri the kipskin market with one packer re- HORSE TAILS CATTLE HAIR 

“4 porting a sale of 6,000 Northern native | 

In- kips at 36c, 33%c for the brands, and 

ue, 3ic, for over weights. Another packer | HOG HAIR 

a sold 6,000 northern native kips at 36c, | 

S and 33%4¢, for the brands, or 1c higher 

od than the prices quoted last week. South- | 

sis ern native kips are quotable at 2%c 

ar's under the northerns, or 33%4c nominal. 
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hi The market on slunks this week was 
: very quiet and inactive. Packers in gen- 











2 eral are well sold up, and offerings as a 
be whole were exceptionally light. Prices 
ob. remained unchanged from last week, 
old with the regulars quotable at $2.50 each, 
Le and the hairless at $1.00 @ 1.10 for the 
000 16 in. and up. —_: : 
at SHEEPSKINS: The marke t on Main Plant and Office in Chicago e Established 1924 
oe, sheepskins continued very quiet this 
week, with interest reported light and | 
ded offerings limited. Mouton buyers indi- canny - ESOT “ ie os 
ker cated some interest on specific grades, 
ied with reports of one car of No. 1 shear- 
000 lings having been sold on the basis of D ¥ ¢C t He G Ae A Cc B® k Al t 
ded — @ os ee —_ 
quality. In some quarters higher levels a : 
= a been indicated for extreme selects, Cubes raw or boiled vegetables, fats and meats 
*hi- but confirmed sales not in evidence. No. ’%"—1" producing 500 to 1,800 Ibs. per hour. 
sad 2 shearlings are quotable this week at | 


2 $1.70 @ 1.80 nominal, and No. 3 at $1.25 
@ 1.30 nominal. The market on pickled 
skins continued very dull, with offerings 


Easy to clean. Machine furnished complete with 
knives and 2 h.p. motor. Floor space 20"x29"x73". 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 





Week ended Previous Cor. week, 
Sept. 30,48 Week 1947 
ee eee a 284 @2S1, a 32 
Hvy. Tex. strs.25%4@26 2534426 a2g 
Hvy. butt 
brnd'd strs... @ 25} 2534426 @2914 
Hrvy. Col, strs.. az 235 @25% a2 
Ex-light Tex. 
°* gtrs in @27% @27%_ 2914@30n 
Brnd'd cows...234,@24 @2A%, @ 2914 
Hvy. nat. cows.28%,@28% 281,4@29%4 a3 
Lt. nat. cows.. a2) a 26% 2 a32bg 
Nat. bulls "174%4@17% 17 @174on a2 
Brnd'd bulls...16%@16% 16 @16%n @20 
Calfskins. Nor.5244@55 aso 80 as 
Kips, Nor. nat a36 asi M24 
Kips, Nor. brnd a3 a324 @50 
Slunks, reg... @2.50 @2.50 3.65 
Slunks, hris....1. 00@1.10 1.00@1.10 95 @1.00 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 
Nat. 





all-wts....22 @24 22 @24 27 @31 
Brnd'd all wts.21 @23 21 @23 26 @a30 
Nat. bulls ..... 14 @l5 1 @15% 16 @lj 
Brnd'd bulls...13 @14 14 @l14% 15 @16 
Calfskins .. 8 @40n 38 @ —. 60 @65 
Kips, nat. @28n 27 @2 @40 
Slunks, a2.00 @2.00 3.40@3.50 
Slunks, @75 @i 90 @95 


All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis: small packer hides 
quoted selected, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 


COUNTRY HIDES 


All-weights ...18 @19n 18 @19 24 @26 
CE Khanh oude 11 @l2n 11 @12 14 @14% 
Calfskins ..... 24 @25 24 @25 40 @43 
Kipskins ......19 @20n 19 @20n 30 @3l1 


All country hides and skins quoted on flat trim- 
med basis. 


SHEEPSKINS, ETC. 








Pkr. shearlgs..2.50@3.50 3.25@3.50 2.75@2.80 
Dry pelts @ 28 27 @28 26 @27 

Horsehides ....9.25@10.25 9.25@10.25 9.00@9.75 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1948 

Open High Low Close 

. ear 23.75 24.10 23.65 23.90b 

Dee. 22.05b 22.30 22.05 22.16 

Mar. 21.35 21.42 

Be cascouaen 7 19: Sb és 20.95b 

Closing 9 to 23 points seinen: sales 70 lots. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1948 

24.05 23.75 23.75b 

22.40 22.10 22.10b 

— “re 21.40b 





20.90b 


Closing 2 to 15 points sewer: sales 47 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1948 











DOC. 2000000 .8d. OOD 23.70 23.30 23.32 

Mar. ve eeeee -21.80b p 21.60 21.60 

21. 30 21.30 21.15b 

es cod ‘20. 75b 20.90 20.90 20.90b 

Closing ‘wechanged to 50 points down: sales 59 
lots. 

wee SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 

Dec 23.49 22.76 22.85 

BBOP. cscs 21.70 21.02 21.10 

JUME .cccccee 21.00b 21.35 21.05 20.65b 

Sept. ........20.75b 20.90 20.90 20.35n 


Closing 47 to 55 points lower; sales 89 lots. 


NEW ZEALAND EXPORTS 


Meat exports from New Zealand for 


the current slaughter year are ex- 
pected to be 4 per cent less than last 
year, and about 25,000,000 lbs. below 


the export goal. The drop in expected 
exports is attributed to the smaller ewe 
and wether slaughter and_ slightly 
lighter slaughter weights for lamb, 
wether and ewe carcasses. Slaughter of 
cattle, calves and lambs has been run- 
ning ahead of last season. New Zealand 
meat exports rose during the early 
years of World War II but fell in 1943 
and 1944. Most of the loss has been 
regained by an increase in lamb slaugh- 
ter. There has not, however, been an 
appreciable return to pork production. 
It is reported that interest in hog pro- 
duction lacks enthusiasm and that out- 
put is likely to decrease, rather than to 
increase. 


WYOMING OLEO TAX UPHELD 


Validity of Wyoming’s oleomargarine 
tax has been upheld in a unanimous 
opinion handed down by the state su- 
preme court, which affirmed an earlier 
decision by an Albany county district 
court judge in a test suit brought by 
Richard Ludwig, manager of the Lud- 
wig Super Market in Laramie. 

Enacted in 1931, the Wyoming law 
provides for a 10c per lb. tax on all 
oleo sold in the state which contains less 
than 20 per cent animal fat. The levy 
does not apply to oleo containing more 
than 20 per cent animal fat. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended September 25, 1948, were 
7,507,000 lbs.; previous week 5,593,000 
lbs.; same week 1947, 688,300 lbs.; 1948 
to date 253,219,000 lbs.; same period 
1947, 277,213,000. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago by 
rail for the week ended September 25, 
1948, were 4,684,000 lbs.; previous week 
4,469,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
4,527,000 lbs.; 1948 to date, 181,572,000 
lbs.; same period 1947, 326,781,000. 








Charles H. Swift Dies 


(Continued from page 254 
seas, obtaining the rank of lieutenan 
colonel. 

In addition to his lifelong interey 
in Swift & Company business, }p 
found time to devote much of his energy 
to outside pursuits. He had long seryeg 
as trustee of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. He was deeply interested jp 
education and took an active part jp 
charitable work. 

Funeral services for Mr. Swift were 
held in the Rockefeller Chapel of the 
University of Chicago, Saturday morn. 
ing. 


FATS AND OILS EXPORTS 


Exports of the principal fats, oils, 
and oilseeds (in terms of oil) from the 
United States during January-July 
1948 amounted to over 440,300,000 lbs, 
compared with 377,800,000 in the same 
months of 1947 and the prewar average 
of 241,500,000 lbs. Shipments of soy- 
beans, soybean oil, peanuts, cottonseed 
oil, linseed oil, and tallow were much 
larger than a year ago, whereas exports 
of lard, coconut oil, cooking fats, and 
oleomargarine decreased considerably. 
Exports are shown below: 












2 Mos. BF unuary-July 
1947 1947 1948* 
Commodity M Ibs. M Ibs 
TAPE ccccccccccccesens 354,184 ) 167,762 
Oleomargarine ......... 19,954 12,766 2,649 
Tallow: 
DEED. Svvavcesdances 601 252 1,227 
Inedible ............ 55,051 23,561 26,387 
Soybean oil: 
Refined ...ccccsccecs 38,450 10,974 28,418 
GREE .icccccccevcecs 69,130 18,477 31,719 
Coconut oil: 
ReGned ..ccccsccssece »,691 1,427 8.183 
Grede ..cccseseccsese BSD 8,949 7,326 
Cottonseed oil: 
Refined 10,942 2,675 20,21 
Crude 901 21 3,3: 
Linseed oil .... 7,721 1,240 21,% 
Peanuts: 
Shelled ..... -211,010 123,340 42.047 
Not shelled . - 18,681 14,210 4.912 
Peanut oil, re fined eetves f 693 “47 
Cooking fats .......+... 2,450 1,82 
*Preliminary. 
BASIC REFERENCE MATERIAL 


of great value for meat plant mana- 
gers, operators and purchasing agents 
is found in the ANNUAL MEAT PACK- 
ERS GUIDE. 








BEEF 
PROVISIONS 


110 N. Franklin St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





NICK BEUCHER, JR. 


ACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS CO. 


BROKERS 


TALLOW 
GREASE 


For quick results 
Phone or wire us first 


JOHN LINDQUIST 


PACKER HIDES 
TANKAGE 


Phone: DEarborn 2-7250 
Teletype: CG 1469 
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L. E. GRIFFIN G. E. TAYLOR 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Established 1895 


BROKERS and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Fifty-Fourth Year Selling Packing House 
Products Exclusively in New England 


Teletypewriter: Boston 550 Phone: Lafayette 3260 


























Provision Sales Agency, Inc. 


EDWARD G. BYRNE, Sr. DOROTHY M. DALTON 


BROKERS 


All Packing House Products 


21 East 40th Street, New York 16,N.Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-1022, Teletype: N. Y. 1-1257 

















“C. W. RILEY, JR.” 


Packinghouse Provision Brokers 


TALLOW e GREASES @ CRACKLINGS 
PROVISIONS e CANNED MEAT PRODUCTS 


2109 UNION CENTRAL LIFE BUILDING, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
TELETYPE Cl-474 MAIN 0795-96 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS o1e0éy cn 









LIVESTOCK AT 68 MARKETS LIVESTOCK EXPORTS-IMPORTS 





A summary of receipts and disposi- Exports and imports of livestock by 
tion of livestock at 68 public markets’ the U. S. in July were: 

for August 1948, with comparisons, was ro 4 oon 

given by the USDA as follows: No. No 

EXPORTS (domestic)— 

CATTLE (EXCLUDING CALVES) Cattle for breeding............. 629 552 

= n en Gs . wcendseesensveuseee 133 65 

Total Local Total MM MENON 5 4i63.0000000800008 152 142 

receipts slaughter shipments Sa hececael ables etsot 106 266 

Aug., 1948 841,382 Herses for breeding...........+.- 67 42 

Aug., 1947 817,664 Other BERGSS cccccccccccsecscess 7 1,561 

Jan.-Aug., 5,764,004 5.443. OSS Mules, asses and burros......... 1,135 3,256 





Jan.-Aug., 7,128,357 6,339,224 IMPORTS— 








5-yr. av. Cattle for breeding, free 
- 042.47 ° a4 28) Cyt 957 ) er »>e— 
(Aug., 1048-47) 1,828,488 962,075 60t,088 _ Vilepepeety Fee ae 4,624 2,420 
CALVES Cattle, other, ‘edible (dut.)— 
Canada 
eee SOM. cosas 54,633 Over 700 pounds..(Dairy)... 9,762 3,669 
Aug., 1947 ...... 3,811 (Other)... 71 32 
Jan.-Aug., 1948.. 3,950.51: 2, 271 200-700 pounds .....ccsseees 452 141 
Jan.-Aug., 1947.. 4,505, 146 2.76: 190 Under 200 pounds........... 1,407 624 
5-yr. av Other countries— 
(Aug., 1943-47) 625,359 370,829 254,989 Over 700 pounds..(Dairy)...  ... 5 
(Other)... eee 1 
HOGS Hogs— 
For breeding, free............ 98 302 
Ame., 1046 ..<s0% 128 3,264 Edible, except for breeding’ 
Aug., 1947 ...... aoe wS15 GUE.) nccccccecccescccecccccs + 10 
Jan.-Aug., 1948 19°606 350 Horses— 
Jan.-Aug., 1947. .18,628,247 9,806 Fer breeding, free............ 19 6 
S-yr. av. Other (GBt.) ccccecccccccceses 183 292 
(Aug., 1943-47) 2,123,555 1,436,065 685,526 Sheep, lambs, and goats, 
CUMNES (GUE.) ccccccccvecececes 750 20 


SHEEP AND LAMBS ‘Number of hogs based on estimate of 200 pounds 


AUGUST TRUCK RECEIPTS 


The USDA reports the total salable 
receipts and drive-ins at 68 markets jp 
August 1948 and the same month jp 
1947 as follows: 


TOTAL SALABLE RECEIPTS 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 


Sheep 





attle 1,103,900 
Calves 416,655 
Hogs = ae ¥ 1,335,794 
DD niovetcnekeseoteneen 856,080 64148 


Note: Total receipts represent livestock move 
ments at the specified markets, including throug) 
shipments and direct shipments to packers wher 
such shipments pass through the stockyards 

USDA reports drive-in receipts con. 
stituted 70.5 per cent of the cattle, 715 
per cent of the calves, 78.3 per cent of 
the hogs and 44.3 per cent of the sheep 
and lambs received in August, compared 
with 66.6, 69.2, 75.3 and 38.0 per cent, 
respectively, in August 1947. 








Aug., 1948 ...... 1,931,683 846,828 1,047,764 Per animal. 
Aug.. 1947 |..... 1,687,619 732,298 "964.587 
Jan.-Aug., 1948. .11,4€ 81 5,831,921 5,579,019 
Jan.-Aug., 1947. .12,935,623 6,185,326 6.748.024 NIGHT FEEDING HOGS 
5-yr. av. 
(Aug., 1943-47) 2,461,748 1,075,298 1,379,927 


ee An Illinois hog raiser, Robert Turner 
of Marshall County, has conducted ex- 
periments with night feeding of hogs 
this summer which are stated to be a 

HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS success. Under the feeding plan em- 
ployed by this farmer, several self 
feeders located in a field are equipped 
with a battery of 150-watt bulbs. The 
lights are turned on for two 90-minute 


Average weights and costs of hogs at 
six markets during August, 1948 were 
reported by USDA as follows: 











BARROWS feeding intervals at 10 p.m. and at 
AND GILTS SsOWS eam 
Aug. Aug. Aug. ~_ ° . 
1947 1948 1947 Night feeding has changed the eating 
ao ane 31 $25.36 $22.13 habits of the hogs which no longer 
sas P caede 2 24.08 21. ° ry 
SEs. sons 28 2524 21:73 eat during the heat of the day. Now 
witha Yds. -+-. os14 99.53 ‘the hogs can be found sleeping in the 
Joneph ..0+.+- 2 24.98 22.51 shade of the pasture during hot spells. 
» 27 5 ao 6 > . . 
St. Paul ...0002! 24 ice ing ig Under the night feeding program, 
ae Rae aaa between July 1 and September 2, the 
PAZO wccccsese 23% 258 35f 37 ° 
Kansas City ..... 256 240 364 368 107 hogs so fed gained an average of 
yy ETE ts — _ 362-1 and 1% lbs. per day, said to be 10 to 
“3 ee 210 221 378 377. 20 per cent better than average. At the 
St. Joseph ....... 233 236 342 352 . id 
i... 289 356 a3 start of the feeding test the hogs aver- 





aged 69 lbs. and on September 2 their 
average weight was 161.4 lbs. 

The cost of the lighting for 60 days 
was $7.40. 

The idea of night feeding is an 
adaptation of a similar poultry feeding 
technique and of the observation that 
hogs often feed by moonlight. The 
major gains are achieved during hot 
spells when the hogs would eat but put 
on little weight under day time feeding, 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 


A total of 16,714 cars were loaded 
with livestock during the week ended 
September 18, 1948, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. This 
was a decrease of 3,267 cars from the 
same week a year earlier and a decrease 
of 2,424 cars from the corresponding 
period in 1946. 














| 


ECONOMICAL BUYING | 








THE VITAL LINK | Order Buyer of Live Stock 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Telephone: Franklin 2927 

















KENNETT-MURRAY 


Obfyices. 

Detroit Mick Lvestock Buying Sewice | 
Dayton Ohio 
Owbha ‘Neb. Gincnnati,Ohio  Indianapolis,nd. | 
La Fayette,Iud.  Louisville,Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 
Sioux City, lowa Montgomery, Ala. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS | 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, 
September 2", 1948, reported by the Production & Marketing 


Administration: 


ns based on 
a oo — St. L. Natl. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 
Good and Choice 
120-140 Ibs 
140-160 Ibs... 
160-180 Ibs... 
180-200 Ibs... - 
200-220 Ibs. . 
220-240 Ibs.. 
240-270 Ibs 
270-300 Ibs. 
300-330 Ibs... - 
330-360 lbs 
Medium: 
160-220 Ibs 


St. Paul 







50-2 
50-2 








SOWS: 

Good and choice 
270-300 ibs... 
300-330 Ibs 
330-360 Ibs.. . 
360-400 Ibs. . 
Good 
400-450 Ibs... 
450-550 Ibs.. 


ium: 
— Ibs. . 21.00-25.50 21.00-25.50 21.00-24.50 22.00-25.75 


only 





5 | 

25.75 00 | 
23.75-25.00 24.00-25.50 
| 





22.75-24.00 23.00-24.00 22.75-24.25 
22.00-23.50 22.50-23.50 22.00-23.25 





25-26.00 





PIGS (Slaughter) 
Medium and Good 
90-120 Ibs... 19.00-24.75  20.00-23.00 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE, VEALERS AND CALVES: 
STEERS, Choice | 





700- 900 Ibs .. 34.50-37.50 34.50-39.00 34.50-38.50 34.75-38.00 37.50 
900-1100 Ibs 35.00-39.00 35.50-40.00 35.00-2 35.00-39.75 88.50 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 35.00-39.00 36.00-40.50 35.00-31 35.50-39.00 36.00-39.00 





1300-1500 Ibs..... 35.00-39.00 35.50-40.50 34.50-3¢ 





00 35.00-39.00 35.50-38.00 


STEERS, Good: 





700- 900 Ibs... 27.00-35 27.50-35.50 28.00-34.50 28 .00-36.00 
900-1100 Ibs... 28.00-35.5 28.50-36.00 28.00-35.00 28.00-36.00 | 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 28.00-¢ 29.00-36.00 28.00-35.00 28.00-36.00 
1300-1500 Ibs..... 28.00-35 29.00-36.00 28.00-34.50 28.00-36.00 


STEERS, Medium 
700-1100 Ibs 


3 23.00 00 = 21.00-28.00 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 


23.00-29.00 22.00-28.00 


on 





DO 21.00-28.00 | 
DO 21.00-28.00 





STEERS, Common | 
700-1100 Ibs. . 19.00-22.00 20.00-23.00 18.00-21.50 19.00-23.00 17.00-21.00 


| 
HEIFERS, Choice: 
| 





600- $00 Ibs..... 34.00-¢ 33.50-36.50 34.00-37.50 34.50 
800-1000) Ibs .. 34.50- 34.50-38.00 34.50-38.00 34.50-: 
| 

HEIFERS, Good 

600- 800 Ibs... 26.00-34.00 26.50-34.50 27.50-34.00 28.00-34.50 27.50-34.50 | 

800-1000 Ibs..... 26.50-34.50 27.00-34.50 28.00-34.50 28.00-34.50 27.50-34.50 | 
HEIFERS, Medium 

300- 900 Ibs..... 21.00-27.00 21.50-27.00 21.00-28.00 21.00-28.00 20.60-27.50 
HEIFERS, Common 

500- 900 Ibs..... 18.50-21.00 19.00-21.50 17.50-21.00 18.50-21.00 16.00-20.00 
COWS (All Weights) : 
ME: Setesesoeee 20.00-21.00 9.00-22.50 
Medium ves 17.50-20.00 00-1900 
Cut. & com.. . 15.00-17.50 0-17.00 | 
re 12.50-15.00 3.00-14.50 





BULLS (Yris. Exel.), All Weights: 








Beef, good .. .. 22.00-22.75 22.50-23.50 2.50 21.50-22.00 19.50-21.00 
Sausage, good ... 21.50 00 : 00 00 = 21.00-21.50 19.00-21.00 
Sausage, medium. 20.00-21.50 2.50 00 19.50-21.00 18.00-19.00 
Sausage, cut. & 

com. .......... 17.00-20.00 17.00-20.50 50 16.50-19.50 15.00-18.00 
VEALERS, All Weights: 
Good & choice... 28.00-33.50 32.00-33.00 24.00-28.00 24.00-28.00 27.00-31.00 
Com. & med..... 18.00-28.00 : 00 = 16.00-24.00  18.00-27.00 





Cull, 75 Ibs. up 13.00-18.00 21.00 25.00 12 00-17.00 14.00-16.00 15.00-18.00 
CALVES (500 Ibs. down): | 


Good & choice... 23.00-26.00 25.00-28.00 22.00-26.00 23.50-28.00 19.00-23.00 
Com & med..... 17.00-23.00 20.00-25.00 16.00-22.00 16.00-23.50 16.00-19.00 
MF Sacksce -«++ 13.00-17.00 18.00-20.00 12.00-16.00 14.00-16.00 14.00-16.00 | 


SLAUGHTER LAMBS AND SHEEP:? 
LAMBS (Spring) : 
Good & choice* 25.00-26.00 25.00-25.65 25.50- 
Med. & good*,. 21.50-24.50 22.00-24.50 
Common ° 18.00-21.00 18.50-21.00 
YRLG. WETHERS :? 
Good & choice*.. 


26.00 25.00-26.00 24.00-25.00 
p 24.75 21.00-23.75 


22.25 17.50-20.75 | 





pepeesesos Bdeneseees Cceeresese wveves .. 20.00-21.00 
Ge, aiticchet selweeisat dedvaceaas wae 17.50-19.75 
EWES:2 } 
Good & choice* » 9.00-10.50 10.75-11.25 10.00-10.50 9.50-10.00 10.00-10.75 


Com. & med.... 8.00- 9.00 9.25-10.25 8.50-10.00 8.75- 9.50 7.50- 9.75 
nd mations on wooled stock based on animals of current seasonal market weight 
Wool growth. Those on shorn stock on animals with No. 1 and 2 pelts 
@ : 
niiuotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of good and choice grades and the 
rege: um and good grades and on ewes of good and choice grades as combined rep 
at lots averaging within the top half of the good and the top half of the 
medium grades, respectively. | 
*Quotations on shorn basis. 
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Topnotch Source of Supply 
for Slaughter Livestock 


Whatever your needs in slaughter livestock, you'll find 
Omaha a topnotch source of supply. At Omaha 
there’s real volume and variety .. . last year nearly 6 
million head of cattle, calves, hogs and sheep, every- 
thing from beef and bologna bulls to prime-fat 
steers ... bacon-type hogs and 450-pounders, too... 
light lambs, heavies, shorn ewes and wooled... 


Unmatched rail outlets, too . . . and the ablest kind of 
buying representation—buyers with the “know-how.” 


If you'd like to know more about the Omaha market, 
or would like a list of Omaha market agencies, write— 


LIVESTOCK FOUNDATION OF OMAHA 


Omaha, Nebr. 





717 Livestock Exchange Building 











WESTERN 


ALGONA, IOWA 


Live Stoc 
Order 


Buyers 
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We 


Prompt Service 


Bought or Custom Sewed. 


sell all types of 
Reasonable Prices. 


Write or Wire sil R. VANN 
141 Wilson St. NEWARK, OHIO Phone 2910 


Sewed Casings. 


| ELSON TRUCKING CO., INC. 
| TRUCKMEN AND FORWARDERS 


| Refrigerated Trucks 
670 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


N.Y. Central 
R. R. Siding 


|| Telephone, 
CH elsea 3-7094-5 








ACME MERCANTILE CORPORATION 
ORDER BUYERS AND SELLERS OF SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Invite Offerings and Inquiries 


15 MOORE STREET ° NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


VICTOR STRANSKY, Genl. Mgr. (Cables: ACMOVIC, New York) 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE—HIGHEST REFERENCES 








Wilmington Provision Company 
Slaughterers of 
CATTLE - HOGS - LAMBS - CALVES 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














THEE. KAHN’SSONSCoO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


1 Offices 
BOSTON 9—P. G. Gray Co., 148 State St. 
CLEVELAND-—C. J. Osborne, 3919 Elmwood Road, Cleveland Heights 
H. G. Metzger, 10820 Park Heights Avenue 
DETROIT— J. H. Rice, 1786 Ailard, Grosse Pointe Woods 
NEW YORK 14—Herbert Ohl, 441 W. 13th Si 
PHILADELPHIA 23—Earl McAdams, 701 Callowhill St. 
PITTSBURGH—Thos. F. Keenan, 1511 Daleland Avenue 
. H. Ross, Box 628, Imperial, Pa. 
WASHINGTON 4—Clayton P. Lee, 515 11th St., S.W 
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PACKERS' 
PU RCHASES 


Purchases of live 
principal centers for the 


stor 


k by packers at 
week ending 











Saturday, September 25, 1948, as re 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVI 
SIONER 
CHICAGO 
Armour, 790 hogs; Swift, 605 hogs 
Wilson, 307 hogs Agar, 5.338 hogs 
Shippers, 5.580 hogs Others 15,609 
hogs _ 
tal: 21,506 cattle: 4.729 calves; 
28,220 hogs; 13,240 sheep 
KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour $.343 1,150 1,673 3,226 
Cudahy 3.305 1,113 396 «2.616 
Swift 2,936 1,085 1,132 8,628 
Wilson ... 2,658 1,276 992 2,129 
Central 1,848 
U.S.P S26 
Others oe Wyeuee 83 4,423 5,368 


Totals 23,663 4,707 8,616 21,967 





OMAHA 

Cattle & 

Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 6,4: 3,317 
Cudahy . 4,45: 2.195 6 
EEE cccccsse GO 2, 864 9,706 
iL are * 1,903 463 
Eagle os ve 
Greater Omaha ° 
Hoffman . . 
Rothschild eee 
Roth .... ‘ 
Kingan .... a 
Merchants . 
Shippers .. 9,024 

Totals .....19,570 19,303 21,539 


E. 8ST. LOUIS 








Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 3,522 1,898 5,500 
Swift ..... 4,553 3,265 72h 
Hunter ... 1,52 202 
BEGER eicces eee 
arr eee 
Laclede eos 
Sieloff .... . - 
Others 8,085 4,440 826 
Shippers .. 8,149 3,080 493 
Totals ..25,835 12,683 41,058 8,622 
ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift ..... 3,704 1,034 5,25 4,171 
Armour 4,085 843 4,613 2,577 
Others .... 4,581 394 1,539 1,484 
Totals ..12,370 2,271 11,410 8,: 





Does not include 241 cattle, 1,686 
hogs and 8,731 sheep bought direct. 


SIOUX CITY 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

















Cudahy 203 

Armour ... 3,: 281 

EES cvcce a 237 

Others 2 ° 

Shippers 22,601 636 4,632 6,963 
Totals ..32,528 1,359 14 205 15 , 

WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Cudahy 1,727 1,040 2,565 890 

Guggen 
heim 666 

Dunn 
Ostertag 126 1 

Dold 112 451 

Sunflower 25 29 

Excel ° 745 

Others . 2,649 S1 247 
Totals 6.050 1,040 3,130 1,137 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour . 3,497 1,085 1,354 396 

Wilson 1546 1,209 190 

Others 323 1 550 
Totals 7.031 2,632 3,203 7 586 
Does not include 312 cattle, 1,628 

calves 179 hogs and 1,940 sheep 

hought direct 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Gall’s ... . 483 

Kahn's 

Lohrey ‘ i 680 

Meyer 

Schlachter 100 

National .. 

Others .... 3, 835 11,740 157 
Totals .. 3,961 935 12,420 640 
Does not include 1,718 cattle and 6 

calves bought direct. Market ship- 

ments for the week were 128 cattle, 


214 calves, 2,196 hogs and 1,972 sheep. 


























DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 1 169 243 
Swift 1.22 536 
Cudahy a vS0 St) 
Others 3.962 S4h 
Totals .. 7.336 1.004 6,250 63 
ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves logs She ’ 
Armour 6.398 2.624 6.049 10 
Bartusch 627 
Cudahy 1.021 1.464 1. bis 
Rifkin 600 ; 
Superior 1,999 
Swift » GIZS 3.910 16,440 648 
Others .. 2.439 1.484 4,169 4.687 
Totals 20.012 9.512 26.658 16.78 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheer 
Armour ... 1,894 3.080 1,290 7.9% 
Swift 2.608 2.581 1,430 5 34 
Blue 
Bonnett ™ 181 
City ii 29 183 
Rosenthal 316 S » 
Totals .. 6.107 5,797 3.084 12.638 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week Same 
ended Prev week 
Sept. 25 week 1947 
Cattle . -185,969 183,430 198. 013 
Hogs .......177,566 165,656 185,575 
Sheep 184,628 179,906 183.454 
Supplies of livestock at the Chicagg 
Union Stockyards for current and 
comparative periods 
RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Sept. 23... 4,863 911 ) 
Sept. 2 2,165 424 33 
Sept - 1,101 9 63 21,998 
Sept. .-15,777 1,466 4,626 
Sept. 28.. 3,955 825 6.138 
Sept. 29... 5,410 1,057 6,657 
Sept. 30... 3,300 TOO 3,500 
*Wk 7 
5 094 40 135 16 on 
2.777 6,888 23.173 





*Including 1,241 cattle, 1,297 calves 
11,453 hogs and 7,429 sheep direct te 
packers, 


SHIPMENTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Sept. 23.. 969 4 1,001 
Sept. 24... 1,175 121 1,647 
Sept a) 
Sept 4 41 1,848 
Sept, 28 293 073 





Sept. 20 ‘7 4s 301 
Sept ‘0 t 1.000 40 
Wk 
so far 
Wk. ago 
1947 . 12,916 
1946. -16,247 
SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS 
Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 
SEPTEMBER SHIPMENTS 
1948 17 
Cattle 19,077 65,718 
Hogs 22.041 11,768 
Sheep 11.831 7,572 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 





Supplies of hogs pur sed by C 
eago packers and shippers ek ended 
rhursday, September 30, 1948 

Week ende Prev 
Sept aD week 

Packers’ purch 23,708 
Shippers’ purch 6.41 1.6 
Total 0,124 29,244 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Oceaa 





markets, week ending September 3 


Cattle Calves Hogs Shee? 


Los Angeles 8.500 2.250 1,950 
No. Portland. .2,700 400 1,140 1, roo 
San Francisco. .2,035 25 1,330 2,99 
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Spec! 
prov 
{ live 


for the 


chicag 
Kansa: 
Omaha 
East 5 
st. Jos 
Sioux ¢ 
Wichit 
New Y 
Jerse 
Okla 
Cincin 


Chieag 
Kansa 
Omahs 
East § 
St. Jo 
Sioux 
Wichi 
New } 
Jers 
Okla 
Cinein 
Denve 
St. Pa 
Milwa 


Tot: 


Chica; 
Kanss 
Omah 
East | 
St. Je 
Sioux 
Wichi 
New 

Jers 
Okla. 
Cinei 
Denve 


CAT’ 
Ste 
Ste 
Ste 
He 
Cor 
Cor 
Cor 


Bu 
CALI 


CAT’ 
Co 
Co 
Co 


SLAI 
Go 


Me 
HOG 


So 


The 











leep 


OOK 


606 








3,013 








1,738 


2.900 
8,363 


i947 
‘8 Sl 
aR 
4) 040 
4,442 


17 





OCK 


wean 


2%. 
Sheep 

1,340 

2,900 


1948 














SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


to the NATIONAL 
pRov ISIONE! showing the number 
of livestock sl izhtered ‘ 
for the week ended Se ptember 25, 


Special rej 


at 13 centers 
1948 


CATTLE 

W eek 

nded Prev 
Sept. 25. week 


Chicagot 21,506 21,746 





Kansas City? "S370 30,399 
Omaha*t 29 993 20.940 
East St. Louis? * 601 8.479 
st. Josepht. 12,187 12,715 
sioux Cityt 10,404 
Wichita*t 6.050 
New York & 
Jersey City 7.043 
Okla. City*t 11,600 
Cincinnati§ 6,051 
Denvert .. 8.701 
st. Pault 17,573 
Milwaukeet 4,225 
Total 166.304 164,235 167,585 
HOGS 
Chieagot 22,649 24,910 25,124 
Kansas C ityt 8,616 8,997 8.454 


19,397 
Louist 17,097 
11,823 
9,573 é ,135 
3,130 2,753 2,469 


Omahat 
East St. 
st. Josepht.. 
Sioux Cityt 
Wichitat . 
New York & 





Jersey Cityt. 38,437 
Okla. Cityt.. 6,682 
Cincinnati§ ... 12,458 
Denvert ...... 6,798 
St. Paulg..... 22.489 
Milwaukeet ... 4,698 

BOR ccccce 183,847 


SHEEP 
Chieagot ..... 
Kansas Cityt 
Omahat .... 
East St. Louist 
St. Josepht... 
Sioux Cityt.... 











Wichitat ..... 1,064 
New York & 

Jersey City?. 32,074 
Okla. Cityt.... 7,012 
Cincinnati§ . a) 96 
Denvert ...... 29.874 30.981 20.110 
St. Paulf.... 12,095 9,274 11,337 
Milwaukeet ... 788 1,417 1,172 

Total .......182,163 196,641 169,932 


*Cattle and calves 
*Federally inspected 
eluding directs 
tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter 
§Stockyards 
slaughter, 


slaughter, in- 


receipts for 
including directs. 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 


Prices at Baltimore, Md., 
on September 30: 


CATTLE: 





Steers, gd. . $28.00 31.50 
Steers, med. to gd 25.00@ 27.75 
Steers, Com nn 
Heifers, com. & med 00 
Cows, gd. . " 00 
Cows, com. to med 18.004 20.00 
Cows, can. & cut 14.00@ 17.00 
Bulls, med. & gd ... 19.00@21.00 

CALVES 
Vealers, ed. & choice. .$27.00@ 32.00 
Com. to med 20004 26.00 
Culls . 12.00€@ 19.00 

HOGS 
Gd. & ch $28. 50@ 29.00 
Sows ... 


22.50 24.2 


SPRING LAMBS 


Gd. & ch , $26.00@ 27.00 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 





Prices at Los Angeles, 
Calif., on September 30: 
CATTLE 

Cows, med. & ed $19. 50@ 22.25 

Cows, cut. & com 17.00@ 1 50 


Cows, canner 


SLAUGHTER CALVES 


15.00@ 16.50 


Good . 


s 28.00 

Med. 24.004 26.50 
HOGS 
Good 


$30.004 30.85 


Sows, med to gd 4 24.50 














CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 
(Reported by the Production & 
Marketing Administration.) 
Des Moines, Ia., September 
30.—Prices at the ten concen- 
tration yards and 11 packing 
plants in lowa and Minnesota 
for Thursday were: 







Hogs, good to choice 
160-180 Ib $22. 00@ 25.50 
180-240 Ib 25 2G ALL 





240-300 Ib 
300-360 Ib 


oo 
25.004 26.50 


25.754 


Sows 


270-360 Ib. 
400-550 Ib 


$24.50 25.25 
20.004 23.00 

Receipts of hogs at Corn 
Belt markets for the week 
ended September 30 were re- 
ported to be: 








This Same day 

week last wk. 

estimated actual 
Sept. 22.000 25,000 
Sept. 22,000 500 
Sept. 20.000 31,000 
Sept aan 20,000 25.500 
Be Se eakawe 26,000 28,500 
Sept. 30..... 25,000 24,500 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at major livestock 





markets during the week 
ended September 25. 

—* T 20 MARKETS, 

VEEK 

. NDED Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Sept. 25.... 334, 000 288,000 446,000 
Sept. 18... 297,000 413,000 
1947 , 291,000 390,000 
1946 240. ono 47.000 428,000 
1945 .3894.000 175.000 491,000 


AT 11 MARKETS, 
WEEK ENDED 
Sept. 25 


Sept. 18 





1947 

1946 mae 

TOEG 2. cn cccccccccccccvccceess 141, 000 
AT 7 MARKETS, 

WEEK 

ENDED Hogs Sheep 
Sept. 25 180,000 208,000 
Sept. 18 176,000 178,000 
1647 .. 231,000 184,000 198,000 
146 164,000 27.000 =203,000 
1945 283.000 105,000 227,000 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in Can- 
ada, week ended September 
18: 

CATTLE 
Week Ended Same Week 
Sept. 18 Last Year 
Western Canada, .22,792 6.021 
Eastern Canada. .18,101 3,362 


9.383 


Total ..... 40,893 
HOGS 
Western Canada. .15,593 7.312 
Eastern Canada. .38,450 4.015 
Total .vcccve 54.082 31,327 
SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 7,059 2,872 
Eastern Canada, .20,746 4,637 
Total 27,805 7.509 


NEW YORK ‘RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 


st. New York market for 
week ended September 25, 
1948: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable 1,096 1,830 453 
Total (inel 
directs) 4.156 7,658 
Previous week 
Salable 
Total (inel 
directs) 


666 
22,690 24.570 
695 1,711 913 DAG 
5,545 8,449 22.278 


hogs at 31st street 


30,702 


*Including 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT TEN CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices paid for specified grades of steers, calves, 
hogs and lambs at ten leading markets in Canada during 
the week ended September 18 were reported by the Canada 


Department of Agriculture as follows: 


STOCK 
YARDS 
Toronto 
Moutreal 
Winnipeg 


Calgary 


Edmonton 
Pr. Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 





ancouver 


*Dominion government premiums of $2 
not included. 


GooD VEAL 

STEERS CALVES HOGS* 
Up to Good and Gr. Bl 
1050 Ib Choice Dressed 





per head on Grade 





BOSS 


BOSD 


35.22 


A and $1 


Gd, 
Handyweights 


LAMBS 


$21.97 


on Bl are 








BEEF—VEAL—LAMBS 


FANCY MEATS AND BY-PRODUCTS 
EXPORTED TO U.S. 








Inquiries In vited 


CALL 4-3596 or WRITE 


LEGRADE INC 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


Quebec City, Canada 











427 Exchange Building * 


LA 


LIVESTOCK st 








SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








8 MIDDLE ST., West SMITHFIELD, LONDON E. C. 1, ENGLAND 


Cables: Eftseaco, London) 


in Great Britain 


Thomas Double-Purpose 














TRUCK 


This Thomas moterial handling system 
combines power truck, hand lift truck 
and Jak-Tung operation. For long hauls 
use power truck, for short movements 
use a Jak-Tung lift unit. Let us send you 
more information. One of many Thomas 
trucks. Representatives in principal 
cities. 





THE FOWLER CASING CO. LTD. 


For 30 Years the Largest Independent Distributors of 
QUALITY AMERICAN HOG CASINGS 








= 


3241 Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa 









For both manval 
ond power 
hauling. 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


The report of inspected slaughter of livestock at 32 centers 
for the week ended September 25, by the USDA showed an 
increase in all classes of slaughter except sheep and lambs. 











Sheep 
Cattle Calves Hogs & Lambs 

NORTH ATLANTIC 

New York, Newark, Jersey City..... 12,014 38,437 41,613 

Baltimore, Philadelphia ............ 2,169 19,570 2,550 
NORTH CENTRAL 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis.. 14,755 3,333 

Chicago, Elburn ........ 27 11,215 

St. Paul-Wis. Group'.. 20,809 

St. Louis Area*....... 10,266 

a howe ‘ 9Sv 

SEE  b46.00:000060Kes eK Ce ee8 f 2,045 - 

meeens Clty «oc ccceee j oie 7,843 24, 072 

Iowa and So. Minn.*......... 5,741 
GOUTHRAST® .......... avennare kes 6,051 9 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST’... sesecee Gaeae 15,414 37,385 
Me MOUNTAIN® wcccsccccsssces 7,326 1,301 9,086 29,123 
DE cheanietcdessens +++ 16, 5,480 21,003 

SOE CNSR) ccccccccees 104,670 511,494 

Total week ago 98,985 480,590 

Total same period 1947 243, 032 4 124,623 541,073 


1Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, sttwaukeo, 
Green Bay, Wis. Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, IL, 
and St. Louis, Mo. “Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason 
City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., Tallahassee, 
Fla., and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tiiton, Ga. °In 
cludes So. St. Joseph, Mo., Wichita, Kansas, Oklahoma City, Okla., Ft. Worth, 
Texas. ‘Includes Denver, Colo., Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘Includes 
Los, Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, and Vallejo, Calif 

NOTE: Packing plants included in above tabulations slaughtered approxi- 
mately the following percentages of total slaughter under Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion during Aug., 1948—cattle 75.2: calves 68.6; hogs 72.1; sheep and lambs 87.6. 




















SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock as reported by the Production and 
Marketing Administration at eight southern packing plants 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, and 
Tifton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; Jacksonville and Talla- 
hassee, Florida, are compared with the previous week and 
with the corresponding week last year. 


Cattle Hogs 
Week ended September 24......... 5,863 
Week previous ..........- rrrcre 5.779 
Cor. week last year......... 8,006 














MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the U. S. D. A., Production & Marketing Administration) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
STEER AND HEIFER: Carcasses 


Week ending Sept. 25, 1948 
Week previous ........ ° 


BEEF CURED: 
Week ending Sept. 25, 1948 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 

















Same week year ago..... ° 11, 685 PORK CURED AND SMOKED 
cow: pe pone Long pt. 25, 1948 , 
re ous .. 
Week ending Sept. 25, 1948. 2,892 scene ogy Mla . 
Week previous ........ oe 2.363 Same week year ago.. 1,204 
Same week year ago....... 3,143 LARD AND PORK FATS:+ 
BULL: LS ending Sept. 25, 1948. 201,789 
Week ending Sept. 25, 1948. sdieaye gd dp apsroee Might 25,377 
Week previous .. aa Same week year ago....... 144,08) 
Same week year ago....... 
VEAL: LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Week ending Sept. 25, 1948 7,899 STEERS: 
Week previous .. ‘ on 14,945 Week ending Se 25 4¢ 
Same week year ago....... 15,723 oom ae > oe 
LAMB Same week year ago. 
Week ending Sept. 25, 1948. 44,495 COWS: 
Week previous ........... 49,181 _ ono 
Same week year ago....... 50,353 = ve 3 pre hes pt. 25, 1948 Yr - 
ee is 
MUTTON: Same week year ago. oe 1504 
Week ending Sept. 25, 1948. 3,342 BULLS: 
Week previous ........... 6,479 setae b ; - 
Same week year ago..... ‘ 2,568 Week ending Sept. 25, 1948 610 
Week previous 583 
HOG AND PIG: Same week year ago.. 917 
Week ending Sept. 25, 1948. 6,577 . "mo 
Week previous ........... 1,567 CALVES: 
Same week year ago : 5 Week ending Sept. 25, 1948 12,014 
Week previous . 12,384 
PORK CUTS: Same week year ago 10,732 
Week ending Sept. ™ HOGS: 





Week previous ovwesky 
Same week year ago..... .1,288,842 Week ending Sept. 25, 148 
Week previous 

BEEF CUTS: Same week year ago 


Week ending Sept. 25, 1948. 





295,252 


Week previous . eeeen's 98,984 SHEEP: 

Same week year ago 326,461 Week ending Sept. 25, 1948 41,613 
; d 4 Week previous ... 45,653 
VEAL AND CALF: Same week year ago.. 32,074 


Week ending Sept. 25, 1948. 
Week previous erry 
Same week year ago 


Country dressed product at New 
York totaled 5,823 veal, 4 hogs and 
31 lambs in addition to that shown 





LAMB AND MUTTON above. Previous week: 5,353 veal, 8 
. . : : 9- 9 194 hogs and 113 lambs. Same week 1947 
oe ae 25, 1948. 12,183 5,022 veal, 43 hogs and 252 lambs 
Ie e mus. . . . . . 
Same week year ago..... 2,273 *+Incomplete. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


or box numbers as 8 words. Headlines 75c extra. Listing 
75c¢ per line. Displayed, $8.25 per inch. 


Undisplayed; set solid. Minimum 20 words $4.00; additional 
words 20c each. ‘‘Position wanted,” special rate: ver 
20 words $3.00, additional words 1 5c each. Count address Contract rates on request. 





Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All Classified Advertisements 
Will Be Inserted Over a Blind Box Number. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





POSITION WANTED | 


HELP WANTED | 


PLANTS FOR SALE 





SUPERINTENDENT: 28 years’ experience in all 
departments. Have practical knowledge of both 
small and large plants. Excellent references. Avail 
able due to change in management. W-266, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 


SALESMAN 


Excellent opportunity for salesman now contacting 


NEW PACKING PLANT 


Located in Virginia's largest hog producing county, 
new buildings and equipment; railroad, main high- 


Chicago 5, 11. meat processors to handle full line seasonings, way facilities. Excellent possibilities, Priced for 





RENDERING and BY-PRODUCTS manager or su- 
perintendent desires position. Can handle help effi- 
ciently and assume full responsibility. Cost con- 
scious and can produce. W-268, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





binders and curing materials, either on full time or 
as side line. Established business. Territory open 

Michigan, including Detroit area. Good commission. 
Quality products. W-244, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 740 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 


quick sale. Inspection and inquiries are invited. 
Write W. V. Rawlings, Franklin, Virginia 





PACKING HOUSE for sale. 100x60 ft. building of 
brick and concrete blocks. 3 coolers, 35x25 ft. New 
Carrier refrigeration. 10 HP motor and compressor 





PORK MAN: All around man experienced in killing, 
cutting, curing and processing of all types, desires 
new position. W-269, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
CHEMIST: Research and production. 12 years’ ex 
perience in by-products, fats, canning. Know all 
packinghouse operations. Available immediately. 
W-267, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Chicago 5 Il 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. ee 





age, previous experience, 
and in what capacity. 


MARGARINE PLANT operator with experience 
wanted to start up and operate new margarine plant 
in the south. Must have laboratory training as well 
as plant operating experience. In your reply state 
training, if now employed 
Write B.P. 245, % THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 


Killing floor equipped for small kitchen. Plant in 
operation doing good business. Would consider part- 
ner. Carl Cummings, Box 464, Quanah, Texas. 





For Sale or Lease 


Federally inspected plant, capacity 400 cattle, 1,000 
calves weekly, also boning -partment in Pennsyl- 
vania, 100 miles from N }., doing over one mil- 








BEEFMAN: Packer 





HELP WANTED 





Mid-State New York Packer, medium | Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 


serving Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan territory, slaughtering 300 to 500 cattle 
weekly, has opening for experienced beefman. State 
age, experience and salary 
W-259, THE NATIONAL 


lion dollars business a year. ° lenty of local cattle 
$10,000 cash will handle, balance monthly pay- 
ments w- 275, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
740 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 


expected in first letter. 
PROVISIONER, 407 8. 





Meat Packing Company 





size, has immediate openings for the 


following FOREMAN Processing and Rendering Plant 
HAM BONERS Beef plant in Chicago seeks foreman for slaughter- fae a So post Be Meters WEE 
STUFFERS W258, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8, | Plant of its kind within 110 mile radius. Yearls 
SMOKERS | Dearborn St., Chieago 5, Ill. ‘ volume over $1,000,000.00. Owner retiring. Price 


$145,000.00. FS-260, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 





CHOPPERS 


This is a long established, progressive 
company. Excellent working conditions, 
good wages, vacations, paid holidays, 





WANTED: By Minnesota independent packer, man 
to take charge of beef sales. Must be aggressive and ‘OR SALE—Chicag firs “le Food Processing 
have thorough knowledge of beef grades and be able F ~ er ERGO — Ss Crane A 
to furnish good references. 
salary. W-247, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


SIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Ill 


—— 





building. 35,000 sq. ft. building area with addi- 
tional adjoining area for parking or additional 
building. CJ Switchtrack one block. Fireproof, re 
inforced concrete—3 floors and basement. Contains 


State qualifications and 





ete. Housing can be furnished. W-243 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
740 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N.Y. 


sales wanted by leading 


t., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Page 286 


SALES SPECIALIST experienced in canned meat 
eanner with national dis- meat canning, sausage manufacturing equipment. 
tribution and national advertising. Reply to W-239, Low taxes and insurance rates. Priced for quick 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn sale: replacement cost $300,000. Contact H. 


5,600 sq. ft. freezer and cooler space. Two 50 HP 
high-pressure oil-fired boilers. Presently equipped 


Staffel, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | EQUIPMENT FOR SALE WATCH THIS COLUMN 








FOR WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Meat Packers—Attention 


FOR SALE: 1-100 gallon jacketed, agitated Steel Barliant ond Ce. list below some of their current 
| N 5 T oO C K Kettle; 2-Anco 261 Grease Pumps, M. D.; 1-Anco t offerings, for sale, 
Continuous Screw Crackling Press, installed one | available an prompt shipment unless otherwise 
year; 1-Hottmann #4 Mixer, 600% capacity, re- stated, at prices quoted F.0.B. shipping points, 















» rprise, 8%" plate, 15 HP mo | quires 40 HP, jacketed trough; 1-Ente rprise 2166 
eee . $ 450.00 Meat Grinder, belt driven; 1-Cast Iron 2000 gallon subject to prior sale. ‘ 
tor, gear drivé re. soe ; jacketed agitated Kettle; 12-Stainless jacketed Ket- Write for Our Weekly Bulletins. 
. toned B +5. 100% tles, 30, 40, 60, 80 gallon: 30-Aluminum jacketed 
sient Cutter—Reconditionsd Doss 475, er Kettles, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100 gallon; 1-Anco 3’x6’ Lard Sausage & Smokehouse 
ap., with 15 HP motor see eeeee 650.00 Roll, m.d.; 1-Brecht 10003 Meat Mixer. Send us = : . a . 
— your inquiries. 7934 a Champion, 550 Ib., with 5 _ - 
g*. a 7: F . , ror’ we » n@ | > U.S. Uniclose motor $ 750. 
Hangers—Cast Iron, 10” & 12", ea.. rt WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? S099 MIXER: Buffalo #2, completely re 
| . 6’ hook on roller, ea@..........++. 75 CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. cond., with 5 HP motor 550.00 
mike * 14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y | 7930—MIXER: Day 23, 300% cap., with 2 
94’ hook on roller, C@....++-++e+eeeeee 1.00 Nn HP, 200 v. motor, overhauled, with 


, + | dough type arms, tight & loose pul r 
gwitches—Large assortment, ea.......... 1.50 ANDERSON EXPELLERS leys +2 : 450.00 


7914—STUF FER: ‘Oppenheimer, ee 250.00 
All models. Rebuilt, guaranteed, or AS IS. Pittock | 7946 STUFFER: Buffalo, 254. hand, 55 Ib. 150.00 


7928—-STUFFERS: (2) Mechanical, 200 lb., 


Seale—Toledo, Model 38-1741-FE, 14,500 Ib and Associates. Moylan, Pennsylvania. 











| 
cap., U'xT’ platform, Mie new... .— FOR SALE: One new model 5-9 Hayssen carton | completely recond., automatic stop, 
; wrapping machine, used 30 days, cost $2,600.00, | one piston, gaskets, cocks, syphon 750.00 
' 2 will sell for $1,500.00. FS-159, THE NATIONAL | . valve, each .......... ree 750, 
G16Hn a. PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, I. | 7911—GRINDER: 266-B, Buffalo, with mo 
} | tor & starter, 25 HP motor, 220/3/ 60, 
3 | has extra bowl and worms 775.00 
io Offices and Warehouse EQUIPMENT WANTED | 7900 SILENT CUTTER: F20%4 | Bultalo, 
oe “Aap. a ye ) e > 
. ind Ave., Chicago 8, Ill 5 Ib. cap., with V-belt pulley, ‘on 
1347 $. Ashle ~ —— WANTED TO BUY: Jacketed lard cooler with agi- | z99q rnd cone ety Ov Cecchi a 
‘ CHEsapeake 5300 tators. Capacity approximately 100 gallons with or | = Ib cap oncend "& guar seals oe A 
; without motor. Write Stark Locker Service, Wyo | mow kmives ....«.«ccse.cs "475.00 


i Single items or complete plants bought ard sold. po ne 8195—DERINDING MACHINE: Globe 0’- 


MISCELLANEOUS mae 
FOR SALE Rendering & Lard 


8198—ENTRAIL CUTTER & WASHER: 








‘ Packing House Equipment 
' For Sale 






































—— small sweet pickles, per 50 — “on NEW, Anco #625, 30x14’ cylinder 
ROOM onsisting of | METER cc ecccccssserescsseseces a } 15 HP motor, push button starter $2500.00 
7 COMPLETE BACON SLICING ‘ eM ss Broken small and medium dills or sour 8196—BLOW TANK: NEW, Anco 3634, 
j-Anco Hydraulic Press; 1 U. S. Slicing Ma 7. : . ont i 
”) chine—Capacity 9000 Ibs. A. day with stain- pickles, per 50 gal. barrel.... seuss Bee | ee 25% pressure with gauge s700.6 
8 r DeeeimaMiel hae : | & safety valve.. A . ; . 1750.00 
less steel table couveres; a. > ond wen F.O.B. Syctngteté, Missouri | s197—-HYDRAULIC PRESS: New. 1130 
Slicer; 1-U. S. Slicing Machine—Table mode We also pack kegs, gallon jars and gallon cans , tons, Freese 08. with pump Bids Requested 
13 . ” SPRINGFIELD PICKLE WORKS | 8 S2 mR tESS 50 ton, Anco, vs 
4 BACON DERINDING MACHINE with 15” blade. | ishent nat ; 1750.00 
4 5 | M.P.O. Box 611, Springfield, Mo | 8184 iY DRAULIC PRESS: Anco, 300 ton, 
EVISCERA INSPECTION lable with —-—-¥ with pump 1800.00 
W conveyor—27 trays, reducing gears etc t. | 8185—HYDRAULIC PRESS: Anco, 600 ton, 
id long x 36 inches wide. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES = 4 ee Ki asses 2300.00 
ra 7272—-D ) G COO t nco, 
= ERA SEPARATING TABLE complete with r } 5x10, 8,000 cap., with 25 HP mo- 
EVISCERA, conveyor etc. Sterilizer assembly W ANTED tor, extra set new paddles, percolator 
tank—4 metal washing sinks and 30 ft. of Jobbers and wholesalers to handle line of pear- | OD  ncnabeensweeahooksobendesehoces 
metal walk ways. shaped Pullman canned hams, luncheon meat, | 7915—FAT CUTTER: AlexanderWerks, 1 
smoked meats and sliced bacon. W-264, THE NA- | HP motor, Model 41501, for “es” 
1-150 AND 1-90 TON COMPLETE REFRIGERATING | TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chi- | cubes, belt drive..........+. ri 
| cago 5 a 
ANT including compressors, engines, panel : ° . 
-_ boards etc. | Miscellaneous 
ts 7 | FOR LEASE: Plant in northern Minnesota, capable | 7939—BRINE SPRAY BLOWER: Buffalo 
In use at former J. &. F. Schroth Packing | of handling 150 head of cattle daily. Plant is 4 434, Ammonia type FSB, cap. 30,000 
Company now being offered for sale by— | years old, has excellent rail and truck service. yh s per hr. at 0° temp., 2’ wide x 
cE | FR-253, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. | 10’ long x 5’ high, REDUCED TO $ 700.00 
Industrial Enterprises Company Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 7988—NAILING MACT f AH: Mergen, motor 
_ Phone Ch. 5997 111 E. Fourth St. hauled & guar... ..... pabiamhaa 600.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio | RENDERING PI A N t 7944 7 cage IO grin eaengen, motor lied 
™ a m ar e, 4 , exce cone ° ow 
1 oan om cperation. Ver Sale or Lease. Located ta 7932—VANILLA BEAN CHOPPER: belt 
{ i i ivery midwest city. Over 1,000,000 population. Dry ren- drive, 36” diam revolving wood 
ha ee, es ena ediasaaeuexs | dering. Railroad siding. FS-261, THE NATIONAL block, 6 knives, no motor, used for 
, 400 Lb.—Boss Stuffer..... ; $700.00 PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. large cubes, sausage or beans........ 325.00 
‘4 200 Lb,—Boss Stuffer. No Valves.......... 450.00 | 7902—SCALE: Computing, like new 1. «175.00 
; No. 465—Boss Fat Dicer, 1 HP.......... 425.00 . 7945—MARKET SCALE: 150% Toledo, 
No. 166—Boss Grinder, 15 HP... ........... 700.00 Livestock Buyers and Sellers ag ey 
Stainless Steel Stuffing Table . cap., 4 | . ig -”. ik 
= fae ok 200.00 | Essential “Pocket Calculator” giving | 7935 VEcrraBLE & POTATO PEELER: 
yments ic . VoSe IGE » 
. H. ¥. BUSCH COMPANY | live and dressed carcass costs of cattle, Hobart, 1 peck per min... (303%), with 
* m=. Redwood 1330” | sheep and hogs. Postpaid $1. Sy'x20"" in exe, cond. eur 100.00 
“ dis ch iinet rata sons 7935—COOKING TANKS: (2) Schaefer Mfg. 
si | M & M Publishing Co., ; Co., wre — oO” high, ‘ hacter Mis. 
. . * | lugs, 43” floor space, exc. cond., each 50.00 
= For Immediate Delivery from Stock P.O. Box 6669 Los Angeles 22, Calif. | zo. ihyrip. so gal. steam steel jacket 
800% Boss Meat Mixer with 10 HP motor | | ed, with 144” center bottom outlet 
. Silent Cutter Boss 36” Bowl with 20 HP motor and steam openings, has 3 cast iron 
0 Silent Cutter Buffalo 43A & other sizes legs 75.00 


i Rotary Cutter with 21-20” Round Blades DIRIGO SALES CORPORATION | ™!-1AM & BACON TRUCKS: (6) re 


Bacon Slicers; Hottmann Mixers; Stuffers; Tanks; galvanized, new wheels, brackets & 


tle Grinders; Retorts; Hammer Mills; Stainless Ket- | 9 axles, with iron wheels, each.... 55.00 
ay- tles. We buy & sell single items & compiate plants. | MANUFACTURERS AGENTS i i 

| 

j 





on vhien wn ee, Wase Is, each.. ’ 75.00 
NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP | f t ) ASHER: Barrel type, size 
MACHINERY CO. 


To the Eastern Meat Packing Industry | 36x36", 3 HP motor, new plates . 800.00 
99 Fruit & Produce Exchange Boston 9, Mass. 8194—VISCERA SEPARATING TABLE 

1051 W. 35th St., Chic 9, . 
4 » Chicago tll Telephone, Wire or Write if interested in any of 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED ne SS ey oes Gee er 
; the items above, or in any other equipment. Your 
FOR SALE: 60 and 80 gallon stainless and alumi 








= oo ——- of surplus and idle equipment are 
< num kettles; new cooler door and frame: three 200 solicited 

- lb. stuffers—$300 each; and other packing house H ° G © Cc ATT L E ° Ss H E E P 

“ice equipment. Scott E. Strahan, 231 Healey Building, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS BAALIANT AND COMPANY 


ing PICKLING VATS ANIMAL GLANDS —Y_ «om eco - fe, 
nal Hardwood (165 gal. cap.) Special $7.80 each. Free Selling Agent ° Order Buyer 


re delivery, certain areas. Meat Packers Supply Co., 


ins 3427 N. Kenmore Av hi 40, Ill. | 7070 N. CLARK ST. « CHICAGO 26,1LL, «© SHeldrake 3-3313 
P e., Chicago Broker * Counsellor * Exporter * Importer 


ant. FOR SALE: One Rind Master bacon derinding ma- sami 5 SUENDSEN SPECIALISTS 
= chine. In good condition. Reply to FS-250, THE o 


NATIONAL PROV ISIONER, 407 §. Dearborn St., 














In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Moachiner i n i 
Chieago 5, M1. 407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5) ILL. ene See 
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EARLY & MOOR, INC. 


Sheep, Hog and Beef Casings 


BOSTON 13, MASS. 














JORDAN DRY COOKERS and DEHAIRERS 
are getting the PACKER VOTE! 


There is a good reason why the trade is turning 
to Jordan Dry Cookers and Dehairers. See them 
in operation and the reason will be apparent! 
All Jordan Cookers welded construction ASME 
code, tested to 150 pounds hydrostatic pressure. 
All cookers based on inside measurement. In- 
surance certificate issued with each cooker. New 
compact motor drive. Requires from 9 to 12 
square feet less floor space than any other cooker 
on the market. No castings used. All steel load- 
ing door, unloading door and agitator arms. 
Jordan Cooker is very silent in operation. 
Prompt shipment of all sizes. 


in name... 
high grade in fact! 


Jordan Dehairers like Jordan Cookers are lead- 
ers throughout the U. S. and foreign countries. 
9 Star, 36 belt scrapers handle hogs up to 350 
pounds; 10 Star, 40 belt scrapers handle hogs 
any weight. Motor drive through V belt. The 
most silent, efficient and economical operating 
dehairer on the market. Prompt shipment. We 
are in a position to equip your plant throughout. 
We solicit your inquiries. 


R. E. JORDAN 


and ASSOCIATES SALES COMPANY 


208 S. Eutaw St. . Baltimore 1, Md. 



































NIAGARA 


*AERO-PASS CONDENSER 
with Duo-Pass, ‘‘Oilout”’ 
and Balanced Wet 
Bulb Control 
Saves power; operates com- 
pressors at minimum head 
pressure with always full 
capacity; removes oil from 


refrigerant; saves condenser 
water; remains free from scale. 


* Trademark Registered 



















Finer Flavor from the Land O’Corn/ 


Black Hawk Hams and Bacon 
Pork: Beef + Veal * Lamb 
Vacuum Cooked Meats 


THE RATH PACKING COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 







ee ani 
NIAGARA BLOWER CO. oe 


405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Abraha 
Acme | 
Adler € 
Advanc 
Advanc 
Afral ( 
Agar P 
Allbrig 
Allen ¢ 
Allied 
Alumit 
Amalg: 
Worl 
Ameri 
Americ 
Americ 
Amerit 
Americ 
Anchot 
Anders 
Arctic 
Arkell 
Armou 
Aromi: 
Asmus 
Atmos 


Baltin 
Barlia 
Batav! 
Beatri 
Bemis 
Best ¢ 
Bostor 
Brech' 
Brenn: 
Brown 
Buildi 
Bunn, 
Burns 
Byrne 


Camp! 
Canad 
Canno 
Capite 
Cardo 
Carne 
Case's 
Centr: 
Chili 

Cincit 
Cineir 
City | 
Cleve! 
Cleve’ 
Cohn, 
Conti 
Conti: 
Coope 
Corn 

Crane 
Crow: 
Cube 

Cudal 
Cudal 


Dana! 
Danie 
Deerf 
Diam 
Get 
Dippe 
Dirig: 
Dole 
Dryin 
Duffe 
Duffe 
Dunb 
Dupp 
Du Q 


Eagh 
Early 
East 

Edws 
Eisen 
Ellio 
Elsor 
Emm 
Ente 
Esse} 


Faci: 
Fairt 


Firms listed here are in partnership with you. Products and equipment they 
manufacture and services they render are designed to help you do your work 
more efficiently, more economically, and make better products which you 


can merchandise more profitably. 


product information you can use with profit. 


Their advertisements offer you useful 


ADVERTISERS 


in This Issue 











, Bros. Packing- Company 
ym ercantile Corpors ation 
Adler Company, T he 
Advance Oven Comps any 
Advanced Engineering Corp 
poration 
_— olien & P rovision Cc orporation. 
Allbright- Nell Co., The 
Allen Gauge & Tool Co . 
Allied Manufacturing C ompany 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America.. 
American Agric ultural Chemical Cc 0. 
American Can Company 
American Meat Institute 
American Packing Company 
American Tag Company. . 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
Anderson, V. D., Company. 
Arctic Engineering Corp 
Arkell Safety Bag Company. . 
Armour and Company 
Aromix Corporation 
Asmus Bros., Incorporated 
Atmos Corporation . 


Baltimore Spice Co 

Barliant and Company 

Batavia Body Company 
Beatrice Foods Co 

Bemis Bro. Bag Company 

Best & Donovan 

Boston Tram Rail Co 

Brecht Corporation, T 

Brennan, P., Company, The... 
Browne, E. M., and Company, Inc 
Buildice Company, Inc 

Bunn, B. H., Company 

Burns, John H., Company 
Byrne & Dalton Co 


Campbell, G. W. & Co 

Canada Casing Co 

Cannon, H. P. & Son, 

Capitol Livestock Co 

Cardona-Stevens Co 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co 

Case’s Pork Pack Co., Inc.. 

Central Livestock Order Buying Company 
Chili Products Corp 

Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., 
Cincinnati Cotton Products Co 
City Ice & Fuel Company, 
Cleveland Cotton Products Co., 
Cleveland Provision Company.............see0. 82 
Cohn, E., & Sons., Ine 

Continental Can Company 

Continental Electric Co., 

Cooper, Fredrick B., Co., 

Corn Products Sales Company.............. 

Crane Company . 

Crown Can Company 

Cube Steak Machine Co 

Cudahy Brothers Co 


The 


Danahy Packing Company 

Daniels Manufac turing Co. 

Deerfoot Farms Company 

Diamond Crystal Salt Division 
General Foods Corporation 

Dippel, C. E. & Company, 

Dirigo Sales Corporation 

Dole Refrigerating Co 

Drying Systems, Inc 

Duffey, I. & Son Co 

Duffey’s Inc 

Dunbar, Moody 

Dupps, John J.. 


Eagle Beef Cloth Co 
— & Moor, Inc 

ast Tennessee Packin Co 
Edwards, H. H., Ine : 
Eisenstadt, William 
Elliott, Geo. H., & Co 
Elson Trucking ‘Co., Inc 
Emmart Packing Company 
Enterprise Ine orporated 
Essem Pac king Co., Ine 


Tocing Tile Institute... . 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 


Fearn Laboratories, 

Felin, John J. & Co., 

First Spice Mixing Co 

Fowler Casing Co., Ltd., 

Frank, F. G. & Sons, ° 
French Oil Mill Machinery C ompany ‘ 
Fruchtbaum, Morris 


Gair, Robert, Company, Inc 
Gaylord Container Corporation... . 
Girdler Corporation, The 

Globe Company, T 

Gobel, Adolf, Inc 

Gold Medal Packing Corporation. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
peed P. G., Company 

Great Falls Meat Company. 
Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 
Groeneveld Company, Inc.. 


Haman, Charles E. Co., I 
Ham Boiler Corporation 
Hammond-Standish 
Hantover, Phil, 

Hartford City Paper Co 
Hately Brothers Company Inc 
Henschien Ev rerds he Crombie 
Hoffman, J. 8 
Hollenbach, Charles, Inc 
Horwich, Vitkin Company, 1 
Houston Packing Co 

Hoy Equipment Company 
Hunter Packing Company 
Hygrade Food Products Corp 


Industrial Air Conditioning Systems, Inc 
International Business Machines rape cumnereare _ 
International Salt Company, Inc. 

Isecovitz, Charles C 


Jacobshagen, Alfred, Company.......... 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 

Jordan, R. E., and Associates Sales Co... 
Josam Manufacturing Company 

Jourdan Process Cooker Co 


Kahn's, E., Sons Co., Th 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co 
Keebler Engineering Co 
Kellogg, Spencer and Sons, Inc 
Kennett-Murray & Co 

Kern, George, Inc 

Keystone Brokerage Company 
Kingan & Company 

Kohn, Edward, Company... 
Kold-Hold Manufacturing C 
Krey Packing Co 

Kurly Kate Corporation 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc 
Leeds Meat Company 

Legg, A. C., Packing Company, 
Legrade, Inc. 


Leisenheimer, George, , 210, 218, 


OT? 


Leland Chemical Company.................6+:- 1 


Leland Detroit are Co 

Levi, Berth. & Co., 

Licht, 

Lidseen, “Gustave, Ine 
Lindsay Corporation, 
Link-Belt Company 

Linker Machines, Ine 

Lipton, Martin H., 

Little Rock Packing Company 
Livestock Foundation of Omaha 
Lohrey, Henry, Co 


Martinec, Joseph, Packing Co 
Materials Transportation Co 
Mather Stock Car Co 

Mayer, H. J. & Sons Co 

Mayer, Oscar & Co 

Merkel, Inc. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MeMorray, L. H 

Meyer, H. H., Packing Co., The. 
Midland Paint & Varnish Co 
Miller & Hart, Inc 

Milprint, Inc. 

Mitts & Merrill 


Morrell, 


Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co.. 


National Wax Company. 

New York Tramrail Co., Ine 
Niagara Blower Company. 

North American Car C orporation. 


Oakite Products, Inc.... . 
Ohio Natural Casing and Supply Co 


Packing House By-Products Co 
Peters Machinery Company 
Petersen Oven Co. . 

Philadelphia Boneless Beet Co., Ine 
Pink Supply Co 

Pliofilm 

Powers Re -gulator Cc ompany - 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

Premier Casing Co. 
Preservaline Manufacturing Co., The 
Provision Sales Agency, Ine 
Randall, R. T. & Company.... 
Rath Packing Co. 

teliable Packing Co... 

Republic Food Produc ts Co 
Reynolds Electric Company 
Rhinelander Paper Company. 
Riechter’s Food Products, Inc. 
Riley, C. W., Jr 

Ritter, P. J., Co. 

Roberts and Oake, 

Rogers, F. C., © 

Rosenblatt Casing C ompany. 

Royal Packing Co 


St. Louis National Stock Yards Company. 

Salem Tool Company pee ; 

Sawyer, H. 

Sayer & Co. 

Schaefer, W illibald, 

Schlesinger, H. 

Sedberry, J. B., 

Sheet Metal Engineering Co... 

Shellmar Products Corp 

Sieloff Packing Company. 

Smith, Brubaker & Egan. 

Smith Paper Company, H. 

Smith’s Sons Co., John B. 

Solvay Sales Division, Allied C hemic al «& 
Dye Corporation 

Specialty Mfrs. § 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

Standard Casing Co., 

Stange Co., Wm. J 

Staren, John E., 

Steelcote Manufacturing Co 

Sun-Kraft Distributing Co... 

Superior Packing Company........ 

Swift & Company 

Sylvania Division American Viscose Corp 


M. & Son Co 


Thallon, John, & Co., Inc............ 
Thomas-Albright Company 

Thomas Truck & Caster Co 

Tobin Packing Company, 

Tobtz, R. W., & Co 

Townsend Enginee ring Company. 
Trunz, Ine, 


Union Pacific Railroad..... 
United Board & Carton C ompany. 
United Cork Companies 

U. 8. Slicing Machine Company 
United States Steel Corporation... 
Universal Brush Mfg. Co.... 


Van Loan & Co., Inc.. 
Vegetable Juices, Ine 
Vibbert and Sons... 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry 

Wax. Edward, Casing Co 

Weishor Corporation 

West Carrollton Parchment Co 

Western Buyers .. 

Wilmington Provision Co. 

Wilson & Co.. 

Wilson Brokerage 

Wirebound Box Manufacturers 

Wirk Garment Corp . 

Wixon a e Co 

Wood, J , & Co. 

Worcester Salt © ompany 

Worthington Pamp & Machinery Corpors ation. 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co.. 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 
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